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THE (RON WIRE, WIRE ROPE, AND ‘FENCING COMPANY 
D ROWELL CO.), 
Colonial and Foreign Government Contractors. Patentees and Contractors to H.M.’s War Department, &ce. &c. 


STRAINED WIRE AND CONTINUOUS IRON FENCING AND GATES . 
Erected over thousands of miles at Home, in the Colonies, and Abroad. 


R 
ROWELL'S 
PATENT 
GALVANIZED 
DIAGONAL 
STEEL 
STANDARD. 


NEW PATENT ‘‘ECONOMIC”’ STRAINED WIRE FENCING. 
SPECIALLY RECOMMENDED FOR EFFICIENCY, STRENGTH, AND APPEARANCE. 
IRON HURDLES GATES, TREE GUARDS, AND WIRE NETTING; FENCING FOR 
ER PARKS, RABBIT WAREENS, AND PHEASANTRIES. 


& CO., 2, POET’S CORNER, WESTMINSTER, LONDON, S.W. 


Illustrated Priced Catalogues Post-free on Application. 


H IMROD’S 
Cure for Asthma. 


| 
| 
| The discoverer of Himrod’s Cure was for twelve 
years a martyr to that terrible disease Asthma, but 
after many trials and failures he at last succeeded in 
bringing together the combination in which, as a Cure, 
pe public has by this time gained the greatest con- 
ence. 
The wear and tear that Public Speakers and Vocalists are 
subjected te is, by thet use, removed, and strength and paity of It has been thoroughly tested in ym of the worst 
voice ar rich and melodious in after-life as they may | cases, and was said by tne late LORD BEACONS- 
have exhibited at 1 at the Tot their career. | These delightfully: FIELD, in whose case it was used under the highest 
ad Kbitum, and do the head, stomach, oF wale. medical sanction, to have given him the greatest 
Jenny Linp.—“I have much pleasure as faras| comfort. 


in confirming, as 
mee — extends, the wesuneny already so general in favour Of all Ch ists, 4s. per box, or by remitting 4s. 3d. 


ty's eee voles. are sold by all, Chemist, in, Boxes, to the undersigned, a box will be mailed to any address 
and 11s. ; ge old Is. 28. 9d., 5s. 4d. in Great Britain, charges paid. 


. NEWBERY AND SONS, F. NEWBERY AND SONS 


1 King Edward Street, Newgate Street, (BartisH DEPOT), 
1 King Edward Street, Newgate Street, 
London, £.¢ 


AD. 1746. 


COUGHS, COLDS, ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS, &c. 


DR. J. COLLIS BROWNE'S CHLORODYNE. 


THE ORIGINAL AND ONLY GENUINE. 


is ond by the Profession to be the most wonder- 
ful and valuable remedy ever discovered. 


is the best remedy known for Coughs, Consumption, 
Bronchitis, Asthma. 
effectually checks and arrests those _ fatal diseases 
—Diphtheria, Fever, Croup, A 
acts like a charm in Diarrhea, and is the only specitic 
in Cholera and Dysentery. 


effectually cuts short all attacks of Epilepsy, Hysteria, 
: Rhe tism, Gout, 
ve in Ne 
Cancer, Toothache, Meningitis, &c. 
Prom Dr. B. J. BOULTON & CO:, HORNCASTLE. 


“We have made pretty extensive use of Chlorodyne in our practice lately, and look upon 
it as an excellent Sedative and Anti-Spasmodic. It seems to allay pain and irritation in 
whatever organ, and from whatever cause. It produces a feeling of comfort and quietude not 
obtainable by any other remedy, and it seems to possess this great advantage over all other 
Sedatives, that it leaves no unpleasant after-effects.” 


CAUTION.—BEWARE OF PIRACY AND IMITATIONS. 


CAUTION.—Vice-Chancellor Sir W. Pack Woop stated that Dr. J Corzis BrowNE was 
undoubtedly the inventor of CHLORODYNE; that the story of the Defendant Freeman 
was deliberately untrue, which he regretted to say had been sworn to.—See Times, 10th 
July 1864. 

Sold in Bottles, at 1s. id. 2s. 9d., 48. 6d., and lls. each. None are genuine without the 
words, “ DR. J. COLLIS ROWNE'S CHLORODYNE ” on the Government Stamp. Over- 


whelming Medical Testimony accompanies each Bottle. 


Sole Manufacturer: J. T. DAVENPORT, 33, Great Russell Street, W.C. 
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Messrs. MACMILLAN & €O.’S NEW BOOKS. 


THE CRUISE OF H.MS. “BACCHANTE,” 1879-1882. Compiled from the 
Journals, Letters, and Note-books of Prince Epwarp and Prince GEORGE oF WALES. With Maps, Plans. 


Illustrations, and Additions, by the Rev. Joun Neate Darron, Canon of Windsor. Two Volumes, 
Medium 8vo. (Shortly. 


By General Viscount Wolseley, K.P., G.C.B., G.C.M.G. 


THE SOLDIER’S POCKET-BOOK FOR FIELD SERVICE. By General Viscount 


Wotsetey, K.P., G.C.B., G.C.M.G., Adjutant-General to the Forces. Fifth Edition. vised and 
Enlarged. With Illustrations. 16mo. roan. 5s. 


MR. JOHN MORLEY’S WRITINGS. 


A New Collected Edition, in 9 Vols. Globe Svo. 5s. each. 


Voltaire. One Vol. (Ready. Rousseau. Two Vols. Ready. 
Diderot and the Encyclo " On Compromise. Ready. 
Two Vols. (Ready. Miscellanies. Three Vols. (May, June, July. 


HENRY BAZELY, THE OXFORD EVANGELIST. A Memoir. By the Rev. E. L. 


Hicks, M.A., Rector of Fenny Compton, Hon. Canon of Worcester, some time Fellow and Tutor of Corpus 
Christi College, Oxford. With Portrait. Crown 8vo. 6s 


NEW NOVELS. 


Mr. F. MARION CRAWFORD’S NEW STORY. A NEW NOVEL BY MR. HUGH,CONWAY. 
A TALE OF A LONELY PARISH. LIVING OR DEAD. 
f By F. MARION CRAWFORD. By HUGH CONWAY. 
uthor of “ Mr. Isaacs,” “ Dr. Claudius,’ “A Roman] Author of ‘‘ Called Back,” ‘‘ A Family Affair,” &. 
Singer,” &. 2 Vols. Glove 8vo. 12s, 3 Vols. Crown 8vo. 31s. 6d. [Ready May 6th. 


A NEW NOVEL BY MRS. OLIPHANT. A NEW NOVEL BY MISS YONGE, 


A COUNTRY GENTLEMAN AND CHANTRY HOUSE. 
HIS FAMILY. By CHARLOTTE M. YONGE. 

By Mrs. OvipHant, Author of “Sir Tom,” “ The Author of Heir of Redclytfe,”’ &. 

Wizard’s Son,” &. 3 Vols. Crown 8vo. 3ls. 6d. 2 Vols. Crown 8vo, 12s. 


New Book by the Ven. Archdeacon Farrar. 
THE HISTORY OF INTERPRETATION. Being the Bampton Lectures, 1885. 
By F. W. Farrar, D.D., F.R.S., late Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge ; Archdeacon and Canon of 
Westminster. Demy 8vo. és. 
A New Book by the Very Kev. the Dean of St. Paul’s. 
ADVENT SERMONS, 1885. By the Very Rev. R. W. Cuurcn, Dean of St. 


Paul’s, Honorary Fellow of Oriel College, &. Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. 


THE LAW OF THE CONSTITUTION, Lectures Introductory to the Study of. 
By A. V. Dicey, B.C.L., of the Inner Temple, Barrister-at-Law, Vinerian Professor of English Law in the 
University of Oxford, Fellow of All Souls’ College, Hon. LL.D., Glasgow. Second Edition. Demy 8vo. 12s, 6d. 

Mr. GLADSTONE said in his speech in the House of Commons on April 8th:—‘‘I do not know whether many 
gentlemen here may have read the valuable work of Professor Dicey on the Law of the Constitution. No work I ever 
read brings out in a more distinct and emphatic manner the peculiarity of the British Constitution in one point 
to which, perhaps, we seldom have occasion to refer, viz. the absolute supremacy of Parliament.” 


CONCERNING THE BEING AND ATTRIBUTES OF GOD; Historic Aspects of 
the a priori Argument. Being Four Lectures delivered in November, 1884, on the Honyman-Gillespie 
Foundation. By JoHn Gipson Cazenove, D.D., Sub-Dean and Chancellor of the Cathedral Church of St. 
Mary, Edinburgh. With Appendices and a Postscript. Demy 8vo. 


THE REVELATION OF ST. JOHN. By Witt1am Mituiean, D.D., Professor of 


Divinity and Biblical Criticism at the University of Aberdeen. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


THE GROWTH OF THE CHURCH IN ITS ORGANISATION AND INSTITU- 
TIONS. Being the Croall Lectures for 1886. By Joun Cunnincuam, D.D., Author of ‘“‘ Church History of 
Scotland,”’ ‘‘ The Quakers,’ “* A New Theory ot Knowing and Known,” &. Demy 8vo. 9s. 


GOETHE’S REYNARD THE FOX. Translated into English Verse by A. DoveLas 


AINSLIE. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


LETTERS AND JOURNAL OF W. STANLEY JEVONS. Kdited by his Wire. 


With Portrait. Demy 8vo. l4s. 
Twenty-third Annual Publication for the Year 1886 (Revised after Official Returns) of 


THE STATESMAN’S YEAR-BOOK. 


A Statistical and Historical Annual of the States of the Civilised World. 
Edited by J. Scorr Kett1z, Librarian to the Royal Geographical Society. Crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

Tue Times says :—“ All the results of recent legislation and political movements . . . receive due notice. . 
The work reflects great credit on the industry, care, and skill of its editor, and year by year it is becoming 
increasingly useful and indispensable to every one who has to deal with public affairs.” 

The Sr. JamEs’s GaZETTE says :—“ Its pages give a very complete picture of the constitution, ecouomies, 
religion, and social condition of all the important countries of the world. ‘The statements are clear and compre- 
hensive, and a very good index is appended.” 


MACMILLAN & CO., 29, BEDFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C. 
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Sixth Year. 


Crown 8vo. Cloth. Price Qs. 


LONDON 1886. 


This work was originated and its Illustrations designed 
By tHe Lare HERBERT FRY. 
Editor of the ‘‘Handbook to Normandy,” “ Road to Paris,” &c. 


Illustrated with a Map and Eighteen Double-Page Bird's-eye Views of 
the Principal Streets. 


SPECIALLY DRAWN FOR THIS WORK. 


IT has been ascertained by actual reckoning that upwards of 700,000 persons enter 
London in twenty-four hours. Of these a very large proportion are newly-arrived 
strangers in this great town. Many tens of thousands annually come from the 


Continent, America, Australia, India, our Colonies, and all other parts of the world. 


The great object of this Book is to provide the stranger in London with infor- 
mation at a ylance respecting each of the main thoroughfares ; and with this design 
both the plan and the style of its unique illustrations have been projected. More- 
over, instead of the usual arrangement of Guide-Books, where the traveller is set 
down before a very maze of streets, with a list of places and institutions alphabeti- 
cally strung together, street-by-street particulars, such as are of the most general 


interest, are given, and an Index supplies an alphabetical means of reference. 


This Manual not only serves as THE EASIEST AND CLEAREST GUIDE 
ABOUT THE GREAT METROPOLIS, but, both for the accuracy with which its 
novel illustrations depict the main thoroughfares and their principal buildings, and 
for the descriptions corresponding therewith, the Book is esteemed an interesting 
souvenir which visitors carry home with them, and also purchase as an appropriate 
present for their far-off friends. 

The first annual edition of this book contained only Thirteen Illustrations ; 
Lonpon in 1886” Dovuste-race Street Views; and it 
will be carefully revised to present date, so as to exhibit the latest alterations and 
changes in this ever-improving and enlarging metropolis. 


*LIST OF ILLUSTRATIONS. 


Charing Cross through Whitehall to Westminster. | Baker Street to Regent’s Park and St. John’s Wood. 
The Strand—Charing Cross to Fleet Street. Tottenham Court Road and Hampstead Road to 
Fleet Street and Ludgate Hill to St. Paul's, Camden Town. 


Cheapside, §c. 
Cannon Street to the Mansion House, the Tower, &c. 
Charing Cross to Pinlico. 
Regent Street to Portland Place. 
St. James’s Street and Old and New Bond Streets. 
Piccadilly to Hyde Park Corner. 
Edgware Read te Westbourne Grove. 
Oxjord Street to Tottenham Court Road. 


Lonpon : 


New Oxford Street to Smithjield and Cheapside. 

The Euston and Marylebone Roads. 

The Poultry to Bishopsgate and Whitechapel. 

The City Road—Finsbury Circus to the “ Angel” 
Islington. 

From London Bridge to Newington Butts and 
St. George’s Fields. 

The Thames ~_ the Tower to Westminster. 


W. H. ALLEN & CO., 13 Prace, 
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MESSRS. LONGMANS AND NEW BOOKS. 


NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION. 


OCEANA; or, England and her Colonies. 


By JAMES A. FROUDE. 
With 9 Illustrations by the Author and Lord Elphinstone. Crown 8vo., 2s. boards ; 2s. 6d. cloth. 


THE BADMINTON LIBRARY OF SPORTS AND PASTIMES. 
Edited by His Grace the DUKE OF BEAUFORT, K.G., assisted by ALFRED E. T. WATSON. 
RACING AND STEEPLE-CHASING. By the Eart or Surroix, W. G. Craven, 


the Hon. F. Lawiry, ArTtuur Coventry, and ALFRED E. T. Watson With Coloured Frontis- 
piece and 56 Illustrations by J. Sturgess. Crown 8vo., 10s. 6d. 


NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION. 


THE LIFE AND TIMES OF JESUS THE MESSIAH. By the Rev. Aurrsp 


EprrsHerm, M.A. Oxon., D.D., Ph.D., late Warburtonian Lecturer at Lincoln’s Inn. New, 
Revised, and Cheaper Edition. 2 vols., 8vo., 24s. 

“ This book has two great claims upon our interest. First, it is a work of genuine and bond fide learning. Everything that could b i find 
possibility have been pressed into the service has been so pressed—the quotations are full and singularly accurate, so that the student roel 
in these volumes a perfect mine of Jewish archeology, and that, too, accumulated for the most part at first hand. Secondly, as the au’ 
suggests in the prefac: 


e, the book is in some sort an Apologia pro vitd sui—that is, it states, or at any rate indicates, the grounds on which a 
Jew, and one, too, 


well versed in the Scripture and in his race's literature, was yet led to recognise and accept Jesus as the Messiah ; and 
such @ statement can never be for Christians devoid of interest."—The Guardian. 

LORD NELSON’S LETTERS AND DESPATCHES. Selected and arranged by 
Joun Knox Laueuron, M.A., Lecturer in Naval History at the Royal Naval College, Greenwich. 
8vo., 16s. 

THE WORKS OF THOMAS HILL GREEN, late Fellow of Balliol College, and 
Whyte’s Professor of Moral Philosophy in the University of Oxford. Edited by R. L. Netrie- 
sHiP, Fellow of Balliol College, Oxford. (In Three Volumes.) Vol. II. Philosophical Works 
—Lectures on Kant, &. 8vo., 16s. 

THE FRIENDLY SOCIETY MOVEMENT: Its Origin, Rise, and Growth; its 
Social, Moral, and Educational Influences. THE AFFILIATED ORDERS. By the Rev. 

Joun Frome Wixkryson, M.A., Financial Member of the Independent Order of Odd Fellows, 

Manchester Unity ; Hon. Member of the Ancient Order of Foresters, &c. Crown 8vo., 2s. 6d. 


ENGLISH WORTHIES. 
Edited by ANDREW LANG. Crown 8vo., price 2s. 6d. each. 


SHAFTESBURY. (The First Earl.) By| ADMIRAL BLAKE. By Davin Hannay. 
H. D. Trai. [ Ready. [Jn the Press. 


EPOCHS OF CHURCH HISTORY. | 

Edited by the Rev. Canon CREIGHTON. Fcap. 8vo., price 2s. 6d. each. j 

THE ENGLISH CHURCH IN OTHER | THE HISTORY OF THE REFORMA- ly 
LANDS, OR THE SPIRITUAL EXPAN- TION IN ENGLAND. By Geo. G. PERry, | 


SION OF ENGLAND. By Rev. W H. M.A., Canon of Lincoln, Rector of Wadding- 
Tucker, M.A. [Jn May. ton. [ Ready. 


NEW NOVELS. 
COLONEL CHESWICK’S CAMPAIGN. By Frora L. Suaw, Author of “ Castle 


Blair.” 3 vols., Crown 8vo., 21s. 


“ It is not so much that this novel is out of the common way, as that it is very good indeed in the common way.”—Academy. 


LOVE’S MARTYR. By Miss Laurence Atma Tapema. Crown 8vo., 6s. 


-_ a Alma Tadema is to be congratulated on her first book, for she has succeeded very well in a rather difficult kind of aoe 
ie plot i 


is well contrived and worked out to an effective conclusion, and the book shows that the author has a 
45 well as a considerable gift for portraiture.”—Atheneum. 


PP 


STRANGE CASE OF DR. JEKYLL AND MR. HYDE. By Roserr Louis Sreven- 


son. Feap. 8vo., ls. sewed: 1s. 6d. cloth. 


“ It is, indeed, many years since English fiction has been enriched by any work at once so weirdly imaginative in ption and so 
faultlessly ingenious in construction as this little tale, which can be read with ease in a couple of hours.”"—<Academy. 


HESTER’S VENTURE. By the Author of “ The Atelier du Lys.” 3 vols., Crown 
8vo., 21s. {in May. 


London: LONGMANS, GREEN & CO. 
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MESSRS. W. H. SMITH & SON 


WILL FORWARD 


From the LIBRARY DEPARTMENT the following Magazines 
and Reviews. 


LIBRARY COPIES 


WITHDRAWN FROM CIRCULATION, 
POSTAGE FREE to any part of the United Kingdom 


At the prices annexed, until further notice :— 
MAGAZINES, SIX WEEKS AFTER DATE, 


PER ANNUM. PER ANNUM, 


Blackwood’s . 13 National Review . 7 
Contemporary Review 17 Revue des deux Mondes . 82 


Fortnightly Review . Sar 


7 

Gentlemen’s . Nineteenth Century 

London Society . Longman’s Magazine 
QUARTERLY REVIEWS, THREE MONTHS AFTER DATE. 

Edinburgh. 10 Westminster . 10 


Quarterly . 10 Church Quarterly . . 12 


The terms will be 1s. 6d. per annum less to Subscribers living sufficiently near the 
Bookstalls to have the Magazines delivered therefrom. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS MUST BE PAID IN ADVANCE, and cannot be received for a less period than 
Twetve Monrtus. If no remittance is received after the dispatch of the last number subscribed 
for, it will be understood that they are to be discontinued. 


Subscriptions will be received at any Bookstall. 


IMPORTANT TO LIBRARIANS AND OTHERS. 
Messrs. W. H. SMITH d& SON 


ARE NOW OFFERING 


100 VOLUMES OF NOVELS 


(ASSORTED) 


FOR THREE POUNDS. 


These Novels are Surplus Stock withdrawn from circulation, and 
were originally published in Sets of Two and Three Vols., 
at 21/- and 31/6 per Set respectively. They are in 
good condition and of recent date. 


CARRIAGE FREE TO ANY OF THEIR RAILWAY BOOKSTALLS. 


Orders received at 186, STRAND, and at the RAILWAY BOOKSTALLS. 
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GHATTO & WINDUS’S NEW BOOKS. 


“THE RIGHT HONOURABLE”: a Romance of Society and Politics. 


By Justin McCarrny, M.P., and Mrs. CamppBeLi-PraED. 3 vols., Crown 8vo. 


BURIED DIAMONDS: a Novel. By Saran Tyruer, Author of “ St. Mungo’s 
vols., Crown 8vo. 


CAMIOLA: a Novel. By Justin McCarruy, Author of “Dear Lady 


Disdain,” &c. New and Cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo., 3s. 6d. 


OTHMAR: a Novel. By Ovurpa. Second Edition. 3 vols., Crown 8vo. 7 
“rWIXT LOVE AND DUTY:” a Novel. By Ticue Hopkins. Crown 8vo. 


cloth extra, 6s. 


FOR _MAIMIE’S SAKE. By Granr Atxen, Author of “Strange Stories,” 


Babylon,” &c. Crown 8vo., cloth extra, 6s 


LOVE—OR A NAME. By Junian Hawrnorne, Author of “Garth,” “For- 


tune’s | Fool, ”’ &e. Crown 8vo., eloth extra, 3s. 6d. 


HAFIZ IN LONDON. By Justis H. McCartuy, M.P. Square 8vo., 


choicely printed, 3s, 6d 


A STUDY OF VICTOR HUGO. By Atcrrnon Cuaries Swinsurne. Crown 


8vo., cloth extra, 6s 


BRET HARTE’S COMPLETE POETICAL WORKS. Collected and Revised 


_by the Author. Beautifully printed on hand-made _Paper, and bound i in buckram. Crown 8vo., 4s. 6d. 


NEW VOLUMES OF CHATTO & WINDUS'S CHEAP POPULAR NOVELS. 


Now Pustisuine. Post 8vo., illustrated boards, 2s. each. 
Those marked * may also be had in cloth limp at 2s, 6d. 


By ¢ t+ Allen. By Charles Gibbon. = Eleanor C. Price. 
Strange Stories. Fancy Free. Gerald. 
Philistia. ar 3 By Mead and Stream. By James Runciman. 
A Drawn mm... 4 asil. By Bret Harte. “Skippers and Shellbacks. 
“The Wearing of the Green.”’ *Maruja. “Grace Balmaign’s Sweetheart. 
By Walter Besant. By J. Berwick Harwood. By W. Clark Russell. 
M er my Forster. The Tenth Earl. On the Fo’k’sle Head. 
Tnele Jack. 
Mrs. Cashel Hoey. By George R. pame. 
. la e 
Foxglove Manor. By D. Christie Murray. a 
By Hall Caine. The Way of the World. Prine Otto. . 
The Shadow of a Crime. A Bit of Human Nature. 8 
ga BY, Wilkie Collins. By Alice O'Hanlon. 
say No.’ The Unforeseen 
By C. E. Craddock. z By Sarah Tytler. 
*The Prophet of the Great Smoky By Ouida. St. Mungo’s City. 
Mountains. Princess  Napraxine. Beauty | and the Beast. 
NEW VOLS. OF CHATTO & WINDUS'S POPULAR SHILLING NOVELS. 
Now IN course OF PUBLICATION. These may also be had in cloth, at 1s, 6d. each. 


The Silverado Sguatters. By Rost. L. Steve 
Our Sensation Novel. Edited by Justin A Barren Title. By T. W. Sprieur. 


McCarrtuy, M.P Beyond the Gates. By Stuart PHELPs. 


Doom! an Atlantic Episode. By Justiy H.| An Old Maid’s Paradise. By Evizaseru Srvart 
McCarruy, M.P PHELPS. 


Curly: an Actor’s Story. By Joun CoLeman. 


SOCIETY IN LONDON. By A Forsicn Restpenr. New and Cheaper 


Edition. With an additional Chapter on “SOCIETY AMONG THE MIDDLE AND PROFESSIONAL 
CLASSES.” Crown 8vo., ls. ; cloth, 1s. 6d. 


INDOOR PAUPERS : : a Book of Experiences. By One or Tuem. Crown 


8vo., ls. ; cloth, ls. 6d 


ENGLISH MERCHAN TS: Memoirs in Illustration of the Progress of British 


Commerce. R. Fox Bourne. With Numerous Illustrations. New and Cheaper Edition. Crown 
8vo., cloth m4 6d. 


COMMON SO AND HOW TO TREAT THEM. By Dr. 


ANDREW WILSON, F.R.S.E., and others. With numerous Illustrations, Crown: 8v0., Is. ; cloth, Is, » 6d. 


ACADEMY NOTES, 1886. Edited by Henry BLacksurn. With: Sketches. 1s. 
GROSVENOR NOTES, 1886. Edited by Henry Biacksurn. With Facsimile Sketches. 1, 
THE PARIS SALON, 1886. Edited by F.G. Dumas. With Facsimile Sketches. 3s. 


London: CHATLO & WINDUS, Piccadilly, W. 
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SAMPSON, LOW, MARSTON & 0.S ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


artin Tupper’s Autobiography. In preparation—to be published at EASTER. 
MY LIFE AS AN AUTHOR. By Martin Farquuar Tupper, Author of “ Pro- 


verbial pteeeing od ** &e. Forming an Octavo Volume of about 400 pages, with a Portrait of the Author. 


a from the Prehistoric Age to the Middle of the Present Century 
NARRATIVE “AND CRITICAL HISTORY OF AMERICA. Edited by by JUSTIN 


Wrnxs0r, Librarian of Harvard University. 8 vols., royal 8vo., 30s. per vol.; also Large-Paper Edition, 
royal 4to., £3 3s. per vol. The Second Volume (published tirst) is now ready. (Apply for a prospectus.) 


THE FAR ‘INTERIOR : a Narrative of ‘l'ravel and Adventure from the Cape of 
Good Hope to the Lake Regions of Central Africa. By W. MontaGu Kerr, C.E. Demy 8vo., with nume- 
us Illustrations 
MOUNTAIN ASCENTS IN WESTMORELAND AND CUMBERLAND. By 
Colonel Joun Barrow. Crown 8vo., with Map and several Illustrations. 
THROUGH THE KALAHARI DESERT. A Narrative of a Journey with Gun, 


Camera, and Note-Book to Lake ha po and back. By G. A. Farint. With Forty-four Illustrations, 
mostly from photographs, Diagram, and Map. Demy 8vo. 


THREE THOUSAN MILES THROUGH BRAZIL. By James W. WELLs. 
Demy 8vo., with over 80 Illustrations. 

EL MAGHREB: 1,200 Miles’ Ride through Maroceo. By Hucu E. M. Srur- 

FIELD. Crown 8vo., with Map. Cloth extra. 8s. 6d 

MEMOIRS OF NAPOLEON AND MARIE LOUISE. By Madame Duranp, 
One of the First Ladies of the Empress Marie Louise. Crown 8vo. 

BURMAH AFTER THE CONQUEST. By Grarran Geary, Author of “From 
Bombay to the Bosphorus.” 

THE GREEK ISLANDS AND TURKEY AFTER THE WAR. By Dr. Henry 
M. Fietp, Author of “ From the Lakes of Killarney to the Golden Horn,” &c. 8vo., cloth. 8s. 6d. [Ready. 

LIFE AND SOCIETY IN EASTERN EUROPE. By Witt1am James ‘Tucker, 


an English Linguist. Demy 8vo. 15s. | Ready. 


NEW NOVELS READY OR NEARLY READY. 


A LONE LASSIE: An Autobiography. By J. Jemmerr-Browne. 3 vols. 


31s. 6d. (Ready. 
mportant New Novel, by the Author of ‘‘ Rudder Grange,” 


THE aa MRS. NULL. By Franx R. Srocxron, f= of “ Rudder 
&e. lvol. (Copyright in Great Britain.) Crown 8vo., cloth. 6s. (Ready. 
POMEGRANATE SEED. By the Author of “The Two Miss Flemings,” — 


ale Margaret,’ ‘‘ Flower 0’ the Broom,” &e. 3 vols. 


MARTIN FRENCH. By Jonn Brapsnaw, Author of “ Dedham Park, 


3 vols. 


HALF WAY. By Miss Beruam Epwarps. 2 vols. 
THE PROFESSOR’S WOOING. By Miss D’Esrerre-Kere.ine, Authoress of 


“ Three Sisters,’ &c. 2 vols. 


MOSTLY FOOLS. By Mr. Ranpouen, Author of “One of Us.” 3 vols. 
DELAMERE. By G. Curzon, Author of “The Violinist of the Quartier Latin.” 


3 vols. 


UPLAND AND MEADOW: a Poaetquissings Chronicle. By Cuarues C. 
.D., Author of “ Primitive Industry,’’ &e. 12mo., cloth. 10s. 6d. 
THE. ‘ROYAL JUBILEES OF ENGLAND; with Introductory Sketches = the 


ean and Roman Jubilees, and a Narrative of the Reign of Egbert, First King of England. By WILLiIAN 
LLIS. Crown 8vo., cloth. 3s, 6d. (Ready. 


AMERICAN YACHTS. By Frepericxs Cozzens. Text by J. D. Jurroup 


Ke.ey, Lieutenant U.S. Navy. A Series of ''wenty-seven Plates, 22 by 28 inches, illustrative of the variant 
Phases of Yachting Life. (Prospectus on application.) 


WILD ANIMALS. By Major J. F. Norr. With numerous full-page Photo- 
gravure Plates, reproduced from Photographs from Life. Super-royal 8vo. 


THE SPORTING FISH OF GREAT BRITAIN, with a Chapter on Ichthyology 


for Anglers. By H. CHoL ‘MON DELEY- PENNELL, late Her Majesty’ s Inspector of Sea Fisheries, Author of 
Pa Salmon and Trout,’ &c. Lllustrated by 16 Lithographs of Fish in Gold, Silver, and Colours. Demy 


MODERN WHIST. ‘Together with the Laws of Whist. By Ciemenr Davies, 


M.A., Trin. Coll., Cambridge. FPeap. 8vo., cloth, gilt edges. 4s. 


SPECIAL NOTICKE.— A New Novel, entitled 


“SPRINGHAVEN,” by R. D. Blackmore, Author of “ LORNA 


pt with Illustrations ’y F. BARNARD and ALFRED PARSONS, is commenced in the APRIL 
R OF 


HARPER’S MAGAZINE, "ow Ready, One Shilling. 


*,* This number also contains the Pirst Part of a New Novel by the Author of “‘ JOHN HALIFAX, 
GENTLEMA N”’; av Article by PHIL ROBINSON; a continuation of OLIVER GOLDSMITH’S “SHE 
STOOPS TO CONQUER,” with Mr. E. A. ABBEY’S delightful and Characteristic Illustrations, &c. 

Lonpon: SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON, SEARLE, & RIVINGTON, 
Crown Buruprines, 188, FLEET STREET, E.C 
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A“GAZETTEER OF THE TERRITORIES UNDER THE 
GOVERNMENT OF THE VICEROY OF INDIA. 


By Epwarp Tuornton. New Edition, Revised and Edited by Sir Roper C.LE., and 
Artaor N. Wotraston, C.LE., H.M. Indian (Home) Civil Service. Demy 8vo. Half-bound. 28s. 


THE HISTORY OF INDIA, As told by its own Historians; 
The Local Muhammadan Dynasties. Gujarét. By the late Sir Epwarp Baytey, K.C.S.I. 
Partially based on a Translation by the late Professor Joun Dowson. Forming a Sequel 
to Sir H. M. Elliott’s “ History of the Muhammadan Empire of India.” 

Published under the Patronage of H.M.’s Secretary of State for India. Demy 8vo. 21s. 


MYTHICAL MONSTERS. 


By Cuarves Goutp, B.A., late Geological Surveyor of Tasmania, &. Royal 8vo., with Coloured 
Frontispiece and 93 Illustrations. 25s. 


THE CAPTAIN’S YARNS. 


A Memorial of the Fifty Years’ Service of the late Joseph Ray, _ Commander R.N. 
Edited by James M. Menzies. Crown 8vo. 5s. 


VERSES. Translated and Original. 


By H. G. Keene, Author of “ Peepul Leaves,” &e. Feap. 3s. 6d. 


EMINENT WOMEN SERIES. Edited by Jonn H. IncRam. 
New Volumes. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d each. 
MADAME ROLAND. By 
RACHEL. By Mrs. A. KENNARD. 


AN AMERICAN IN NORWAY. 


By Joun Futrorp Vicary, Author of “ A Danish eal and “ Readings from the Dane.” 
Crown 8vo. 7s. 6 


REMINISCENCES OF SPORT IN INDIA. 


By Generar E. F. Burton, Madras Staff Corps. With 8 full-page Illustrations from Sketches by 
the Author. 8vo. 18s. 


THE LIFE OF GENERAL CHESNEY, 
Colonel Commandant Royal Artillery, D.C.L., F.R.S., F.R.G.S., &. By his Wire and DauGurer. 
Edited by Stantey LANE-Poote. Demy 8vo. 18s. 


A DICTIONARY OF ISLAM. 


Being, a Cyclopedia of the Doctrines, Rites, Ceremonies, and Customs, together with the Technieal 
and Theological Terms, of the Muhammadan Religion. By Tuomas Patrick Huacues, B.D., 
M.R.A.S., Fellow of the Punjab University, Missionary of the Church Missionary Society, 
Peshawar, Afghanistan. Royal 8vo. With numerous Illustrations. 42s. 


A HISTORY OF TORYISM, 


From the Accession of Mr. Pitt to Power in 1783 to the Death of Lord Beaconsfield in 1881. By 
T. E. Kesset, of the Inner Temple, Barrister-at-Law, Editor of “ Lord Beaconsfield’s 
_ Speeches.” 8vo. 16s, 


ORIENTAL PENMANSHIP. 


Comprising Specimens of Persian Handwriting. Illustrated with facsimiles from Originals in the 
South Kensington Museum, to which are added Illustrations of the Nagari character. 
By the late Professor PALMER and Freperic Pixcortr. [Jn the Press. 


THE INDIA LIST, ‘CIVIL AND MILITARY. 

Issued by permission of the Secretary of "State for India in Council. January 1886. 10s. 6d. 
THE ROYAL KALENDAR, AND COURT AND CITY 
REGISTER for England, Ireland, and the Colonies, 
for 1886. 

With Index, 7s. Without Index, 5s. 


LONDON: W. H. ALLEN & 13, WATERLOO PLACE, S8.W. 
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JUST PUBLISHED. 


One vol., Crown 8vo., with Frontispiece and gilt leaves. Price 10s. 


DONNINGTON CASTLE 


(1644). 
A Royalist Story. By Coroner Cotoms, Author of “ For King and Kent,” &c. 


* In Colonel Colomb’s pathetic and stirring story there are no literary puzzles. He has not used 
his rhythmic powers to bewilder the intellect, but rather to stir the feelings ; which we take to be 
the proper office of the poet.”-- Weekly Paper. 

“Stave 13—*The Last Assault’—is very spirited and vigorous... .. Copious notes from 
Clarendon’s History and elsewhere accompany and illustrate Colonel Colomb’s clever poem. We con- 
gratulate him heartily on the loyalty and lyrical ease which make ‘ Donnington Castle’ a thoroughly 
enjoyable and readable poem.”—Morning Post. 

* A true story of gallant deeds . . . written with a dash and spirit which carry the reader... 
with unflagging interest to the end of the poem.”— Globe. 

* Colonel Colomb was known as a novelist; he has now proved himself a poet. . . . The story is 
elaborated with rare dramatic skill... and... fitted to engage and reward the attention of a 
company of persons should one of the number have skill and taste to do justice to Colonel Colomb’s 
many measures and points in reading aloud.”"—Evening Mail. 

“It brings the reader into the very thick of the departed English chivalry.”—Dazly Paper. 

“The late Lord Crawford and Balcarres writes thus :—“I have read ‘ Donnington Castle’ with 
great pleasure. I like the feeling of it extremely. There is a great charm in the domestic part, and 
the siege and everything connected with the war is full of spirit and ‘go’; and certainly the life of 
the time is admirably caught as we find it in contemporary writings, and in those diurnals which 
Colonel Colomb has studied to so much effect, and which are still most interesting reading. I like 
the manly tone of verse and thought. With plenty of true sentiment, there is a total absence of that 
sentimentality and florid exuberance which is a vice of modern English poetry. The style, moreover, 
has its own original stamp, which is a merit to be noticed when a subject akin to those chosen by Sir 
Walter Scott is treated in a verse and metre which necessarily reminds one of the first who employed 
that style in narrative romance.” 


In 3 vols. Crown 8vo. Price £1 I1s. 6d. 


FOR KING AND KENT 


(1648). 
A Romantic History. By Coronet Cotoms. 


With Prologue and Epilogue by the Kart ov CLARENDON. 


* Few writers have the gift possessed so eminently by Scott and Dumas, and in a lesser degree 
by the late Lord Lytton, of presenting vivid pictures of long-forgotten manners, and of interesting us 
in the fortunes of personages who must be shadowy rather than circumstantial. We may say for 
Colonel Colomb that he has chosen a stirring subject, or rather series of subjects, and that going 
about his work as a labour of love he has been sparing of neither energy nor industry. He gives the 
impression of being familiarly acquainted with his theme, more than having mastered it for an imme- 
diate purpose; he bases his leading facts on references to historical records, and he appears to be 
equally strong in topography and archwology. . . . Rupert Lendall’s life . . . was abundantly full 
of sensation . . . nor is the indispensable element of love-making wanting,” &e.—The Times. 

* A refreshing story to read . . . the plot is a pathetic one, and it is pervaded by a manliness of 
tone that is quite invigorating.”—The World. 

* \ substantial contribution to the right understanding of an important chapter in the history of 
England.”"—English Churchman, 

* A decided suecess.”—A 


In 1 vol. Crown 8vo. Price 3s. 6d. 


BLUE-STOCKINGS. 


By Cotonet Cotoms. A Comedy in Verse (Les Femmes Savantes, Moliére). 


LONDON: W. H. ALLEN & CO., 18, WATERLOO PLACE, PALL MALL. 
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ARMY SCRIPTURE 
SOLDIERS’ FRIEND SOCIETY. 


4, TRAFALGAR SOUARE, CHARING CROSS. 


PATRONS: 


His Gracr THE ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY. 
PRESIDENT: Generar Sir A. J LAWRENCE, K.C.B. 


SPECIAL APPEAL. 


THE Friends of the soldier are earnestly appealed to for Funds for the continued 
support of the Society. Ninety Scripture Readers are now actively employed in 
the army at home and abroad. 


With such unquestionable testimony on all sides to the beneficial influence of 
the Reader in camp, in barracks, and in hospital, we cannot come to any other 
conclusion than that the Lord’s blessing is resting in no small degree upon this 
institution ; and with this conviction deeply impressed on our hearts, we lay this 
matter before all who can feel for a soldier’s trials, a soldier’s temptations, a 
soldier’s devotion to his Queen and country, but above all for a soldier's ever- 
lasting welfare, confident—nay, more than confident, assured—that He will cause 
unknown supporters to spring up upon the right hand and upon the lefi, and 
stimulate old friends to fresh exertions. Four additional Readers have sailed for 
Egypt and South Africa. 


Contributions will be thankfully received by the Treasurer, V. G. M. Hotz, Esq... 
17, Whitehall-place; at the Bankers, Narionan Provincia, or Enexanp, 212, 


Piccadilly; by the Secretary, Mr. W. A. Braxe; or by the Hon. Secretary. Col. 
J. W. F. Sanpwirs. 


HENNIG BROS. NEW AND SECONDHAND BILLIARD TABLES. 
ILLIARD, POOL, OR PYRAMID BALLS, FULL SIZE, REAL IVORY, 


from 5s.’each. Cloths for full-sized Tables and Cushions, 62s. 6d. ; ditto, superior, West of England, 80s. ; 
Cues (well-seasoned ash). 1s. each ; ditto, superior hardwood butted, 2s., 2s. 6s., 38., 38. 6d., 48., 
4s. 6d.; Ebony butted, 5s. each. Cue Cases, 2s. 6d., 3s.each. Cue Tips (best quality only), 
Is., 1s, 2d., 1s. 4d., and 1s. 6d. per box of 100. Cue Tip Chalks, 1s. 6d. per gross. Re-stuffing 
Cushions, with Rubber warranted not to get hard in the coldest weather, £7 10s. Adjusting 
and colouring Balls, 8d. each. Old Balls exchanged and Tables re-covered, &c. Every kind 
of Billiard Work executed with dispatch and at moderate charges. Write for Price Lists, 
Cloth and Cushion Rubber Samples. 


HENNIG BROS., 11, High Street, London, W.C., near Soho Square, and opposite 
St. Giles’s Church. Established 1862. 


. Established 1851. 
B IRKBECK BANK, — Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane. 


THREE per CENT. INTEREST allowed on DEPOSITS repayable on demand. 


TWO per CENT. INTEREST allowed on CURRENT ACCOUNTS calculated on the minimum monthly 
balances when not drawn below £100. 


The Bank undertakes for its Customers, free of charge, the custody of Deeds, Writ: , and other Securities 
and Valuables ; the Collection of Bills of Exchange, Dividends, and Pp ; and the pure and sale of Stocks, 
,and Annuities, Letters of Credit and Circular Notes issued. 

The BIRKBECK ALMANACEK, with full particulars, post free on application. 


FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 
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W. H. ALLEN & COU’S 
LIST OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


AMBUSHES AND SURPRISES: Being a Description of some of the most Famous 
Instances of the Leading into Ambush and Surprise of Armies, from the time of Hannibal to 
the period of the Indian Mutiny. By Colonel G. B. MaLuxson, C.S.I.. Author of “ The Decisive 
Battles of India,” &e. 8vo. With Portrait of General Lord Mark Kerr, K.C.B. 18s. 

‘Colonel Malleson has dealt with his subjects in an interesting and skilful manner, putting living flesh on the 


dry bones of history, and bringing scenes dimmed by the lapse of centuries almost as vividly before our eyes as if 
the incidents described had happened yesterday.’’—Athenewm. 

“Each of Colonel Malleson’s books is veritably an improvement on its predecessor, and this his latest pro- 
duction—a description of half a score memorable events in the history of the world—is a perfect specimen of the 
art of imparting solid, authentic information in the shape of a series of entertaining, ily-remembered 
narratives.’’—Whitehall Review. 


‘WHERE CHINESES DRIVE”; or, English Student Life in Pekin. By a 


SrupentT INTERPRETER. With Examples of Chinese Block Printing and other Illustrations. 
12s. 


A HISTORY OF THE INDIAN MUTINY and of the Disturbances which 


Accompanied it among the Civil Population. By T. R. E. Homes. Second Edition, Revised. 
8vo. With Map and Plans. 21s. 


THE DECISIVE BATTLES OF INDIA from 1746 to 1849 Inclusive. With a 
Portrait of the Author, Map, and 4 Plans. By Colonel G. B. Matteson, C.S.I., Author of the 
“ Battlefields of Germany.” 8vo. Second Edition, with Additional Chapter. 18s. 


EMINENT WOMEN SERIES. Edited by Jonny H. Incram. New Volume. 
MARY WOLLSTONECRAFT GODWIN. By Etizanetu Ropins PENNELL. Crown 8vo 
3s. 6d. 


A SKETCH of the HISTORY of HINDUSTAN. From the First Muslim Conquest 


to the Fall of the Mughol Empire. By H. G. Keener, C.1LE., M.R.A.S., Author of “ The Turks 
in India,” &e. 8vo. with Map. 18s. 


HARROW SCHOOL and its SURROUNDINGS. By Percy M. Tuornton, Author 
of “ Foreign Secretaries of the Nineteenth Century.” 8vo., with Illustrations and Map. 15s. 


The BATTLEFIELDS of GERMANY. [From the Outbreak of the Thirty Years’ 


War to the Battle of Blenheim. With Maps and one Plan. By Col. G. B. Mauueson, C.S.L, 
Author of “ The Decisive Battles of India.” 8vo. 16s. 


THE WAR IN BURMA. 
Works on Burma, by Colonel W. F. B. LAURIE. 


OUR BURMESE WARS 


AND RELATIONS WITH BURMA, &c. 
Price 16s. With a Map. 


ASHE 
THE EASTERN, FOREMOST, OR SUPERIOR COUNTRY. 
Crown 8yo. Price 5s. 
** No one is better capable of treating the subject.’’—Atheneum, 


** Well informed on the subject on which he writes, and he has conveyed a large amount of trustworthy infor- 
mation in a very readable form.’’—Daily News. 


Lonpon: W. H. ALLEN & Co., 18 Warertoo Puace. 
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BOOKS ON HORSES AND RIDING 


Published by W. H. Allen & Co. 


Crown 8vo., with Portrait, 5s. 


LADIES ON HORSEBACK: Learning, Park-Riding, and Hunting. With Hints 
upon Costume, and numerous Anecdotes. By Mrs. Power O’Donocuure (Nannie Lam- 
bert), Authoress of “‘ The Knave of Clubs,” ‘‘ Horses and Horsemen,” &c. 
“Thoroughly practical, dealing with learning, park-riding, hunting, and costumes, and written in a style that 
is sure to win readers. We heartily recommend the book.’’—Graphic. 


““A very complete and useful manual, written in a pleasant, lady-like way by a thorough mistress of the 
subject and full of. valuable hints.’’— Vanity Fair. 


rs. Power O’ Donoghue has laid that large and increasing number of her sex devoted to equitation under 
a deep debt of gratitude by the production of this charming volume.’’—Irish Sportsman. 


Crown 8vo., price 2s. 6d. 
HOW TO RIDE AND SCHOOL A HORSE. By E. L. Anperson. 


“It requires the study of only a very few pages of this book to convince the reader that the author thoroughly 
understands his subject.” —Illustrated Sporting and Dramatic News. 

“** Concise, practical directions for riding and training, by which the pupil may become his own master.’’— 
Land and Water. 

“ A useful and carefully written volume.’’—Sporting Times. 

“It is sensible and practical.’’— Whitehall Review. 

“* We cordially commend this book.’’—Indian Daily News, 


Crown 8vo., 2s. 6d. 


SYSTEM OF SCHOOL TRAINING FOR HORSES. By E. L. Anperson, 
Author of “‘How to Ride and School a Horse.” 

** He is well worthy of a hearing.’’—Bell’s Life. 

“Mr. Anderson is without doubt a thorough horseman.”—The Field. 

“Tt should be a good investment to all lovers of horses.’”’—The Farmer. 


“‘There is no reason why the careful reader should not be able, by the help of this little book, to train as well 
as ride his horses.””—Land and Water. 


Crown 8vo., 3s. 6d., with Illustrations. 


THE HORSE, AS HE WAS, AS HE IS, AND AS HE OUGHT TO BE. By 


James Irvine Lupron, F.R.C.V.S., Author of “ The External Anatomy of the Horse,” &c. 


“Written with a good object in view, namely, to create an interest in the important subject of horse- 
breeding, more especially that class known as general utility horses. The book contains several illustrations, is 
well printed and handsomely bound, and we hope will meet with the attention it deserves.’’—Live Stock Journal. 


New and Cheaper Edition. 8vo., half-bound, 10s. 6d. 
ILLUSTRATED HORSE DOCTOR. Being an Accurate and Detailed Account, 


accompanied by more than 400 Pictorial Representations, characteristic of the various 
Diseases to which the Equine Race are subjected; together with the latest Mode of 


Treatment, and all the requisite Prescriptions written in Plain English. By Epwarp 
Mayuew, M.R.C.V.S. 


New and Cheaper Edition. 8vo., 7s. 6d. 


ILLUSTRATED HORSE MANAGEMENT. Containing Descriptive remarks upon 
Anatomy, Medicine, Shoeing, Teeth, Food, Vices, Stables; likewise a plain account of 
the situation, nature, and value of the various points; together with comments on 
grooms, dealers, breeders, breakers, and trainers; Embellished with more than 400 
engravings from original designs made expressly for this work. By E. Maynew. A 
new Edition, revised and improved by J. I. Luproy, M.R.C.V.S. 


Crown 8vo., Illustrated, 6s 


THE MANAGEMENT AND TREATMENT OF THE HORSE, IN THE STABLE, 
FIELD, AND ON THE ROAD. By Wu11am Procter (Stud Groom). Second 
Edition, revised and enlarged. 


**There are few who are interested in horses will fail to profit by one portion or another of this useful 
work,”’—Siotsman. 


““We cannot do better than wish that Mr. Procter’s book may find its way into the hands of all those 
concerned in the management of the most useful quadruped we possess.’’—England. 
- By There is a fund of sound common-sense views in this work which will be interesting to many owners.” — 
ield. 
“Coming from a practical hand the work should recommend itself to the public.”—Sportsman. 


LONDON: W. H. ALLEN & CO., 183 WATERLOO PLACE. 
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LIBRARY. , 


ST. JAMES’S S.W. 


President.—LORD TENNYSON. 


Vice-Presidents.—THE RIGHT HON. W. E. GLADSTONE, M.P.; HIS GRACE 
ARCHBISHOP TRENCH; E. H. BUNBURY, ESQ. 


Trustees.—EARL OF CARNARVON; EARL OF ROSEBERY; SIR JOHN LUBBOCK. 
Committee. 


Sin Henry Bark y, K.C. | Gossr, Esq. H. Maxwece Lyte, Esq. | F. Ese. 
Sir F. W. Burton F. Harrison, Esq. | Sr. Mrvart, Esq. Rey. Dr. Rice. 
PROFESSOR SIDNEY Couvix. M. Kennepy, Exsg., C.b. James CotrER Morison, Esq. G. J. Romans, Ese. 
Austin Dopson, Esq. A. Lana, Ese Henry Mor.ey. HERBERT SPENCER, Esq, 
W. FREELAND, Esq. Rev. Geamupe Leatues, D.D. Dr. Mu Lesulx STEPHEN, Esq. 
SYDNEY Ese. W. Warkiss Lioyp, Esq. Esq. Tue Very Rev. tHe Dean 
or WESTMINSTER. 


The Library contains 100,000 Volumes of Ancient and Modern Literature, in various Languages. Subscription, 
£3 a year without Entrance-fee; or £2 with Entrance-fee of £6; Life Membership, £26. Fifteen Volumes are 
allowed to Country and Ten to Town Members. Reading-room open from Ten to Half-past Six. Catalogue 
Supplement (1875-1880), price 5s.; to Members, 4s. Prospectus on apptication. 


ROBERT HARRISON, Secretary and Librarian. 


LAR 
MEUSICATL 
ARE THE BEST. 


They all bear the above Trade Mark, and can be had at almost all ara 
the principal Music Sellers and Jewellers in the United Kingdom. 


PAILLARD & CO., Manufacturers, 62, Holborn Viaduct, London. 


DEAE DHREN 


(Commonly called DEAF and DUMB) 
OF THE HIGHER CLASSES 


EDUCATED ON THE SPEECH AND LIP-READING SYSTEM. 


PRIVATE SCHOOL FOR A LIMITED NUMBER OF RESIDENT AND NON-RESIDENT PUPILS. 


Domestic arrangements under the p super i lence of the Principal s mother. Signs and the Manual Alphabet rigidly excluded 
Lip-reading taught to adults wholly or partially deaf, thus obviating the use of acoustic instruments. 


Address-HARERY W. WHITE 


(Formerly Vice-Principal, Training College for Teachers of the Deaf, Ealing, and late Lecturer at the Manchester Institution), 


115, HOLLAND ROAD, BENSINGTON, W 


Possessing all the Properties of the Finest Arrowroot, 


Brown Polson’s Corn Flour 


Is a Household Requisite of Constant Utility 
FOR THE NURSERY, THE FAMILY TABLE, AND 
SICK ‘ROOM. 


NOTE.—Unlike many other Corn Flours, this bears the Name of its Manufacturers, 
who offer the guarantee of their long-established reputation for its uniformly Superior Quality. 
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Just published, Royal 8vo., half-bound, Price 28s., 


Gazetteer the Territories 


UNDER THE GOVERNMENT OF THE 
WICEROYWT OF INDIA, 
By EDWARD THORNTON, 


Revised and Edited by SIR ROPER LETHBRIDGE, C.L.E., formerly Press Commissioner in India, &c., 
and ARTHUR N. WOLLASTON, C.LE., of H.M.’s Indian (Home) Civil Service, 


Translator of the “ Anvir-i-Sahailié.” 


When Thornton’s “ Gazetteer of India ” was originally presented to the public, 
it was the only compilation of its kind, and it was obviously desirable that, within 
reasonable limits, the work should be sufficiently comprehensive to give the reader 
some insight into the history of the various localities enumerated. Since that 
date, however, Hunter’s “Imperial Gazetteer” has been prepared, which is not 
only much more ample than its predecessor, but is further to be greatly enlarged in 
the New Edition now in course of production. In these circumstances it has 
been thought incumbent, when issuing a New Edition of Thornton’s “ Gazetteer” 
corrected up to date, to modify in some measure the plan of the work by omitting 
much of the detail and giving only such leading facts and figures as will suffice for 
ordinary purposes of reference, a plan which has the additional advantage of 
reducing the work to one moderate-sized volume. 


The joimt names which appear on the title-page will, it is hoped, serve as a 
guarantee to the public that the “ Gazetteer” is in the main accurate and trust- 
worthy, free alike from sins of omission and commission. It will be found to 
contain the names of many hundreds of places not included in any former edition, 
while the areas and populations have been revised by the data given in the Census 
Report of 1881. 


Just Published, in cloth case, or on roller varnished. Dedicated to the 
Metropolitan and Bishops of India. 31s. 6d. 


A DIOCESAN MAP OF INDIA AND CEYLON, 1888. 


Drawn and Compiled from the latest Authorities by the 


REV. DONALD J. MACKEY, M.A., F.SS., &., 


Canon and Precentor of S. Ninian’s Cathedral, Perth. 


N.B.—Author of Diocesan Maps of England, Scotland, and Ireland. 


LONDON: W. H. ALLEN & CO., 18 WATERLOO PLACE. 8.W. 
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CHANDELIERS FOR CANDLES, GAS, & ELECTRICITY. 


Novelties in Grape-Stands, Birthday-Cards, Vases, 
Table Decorations, Fountains, Fish and Fern Bowls, &c. 


LONDON: Show Rooms, 100, OXFORD STREET, W. 


(ESTABLISHED 1839.) 


ENGLISH AND SCOTTISH 
LAW LIFE ASSURANCE ASSOCIATION. 


Orrices—12, WATERLOO PLACE, LONDON, S.W., J. Witiams, Actuary & Secretary. 
120, PRINCES STREET, EDINBURGH, Ws. Smrrx, LL.D., Manager. 
TRUSTEES. 

The Right Hon. Lorp Hatssury, Ex-Lord High Chancellor of Great Britain. 

The Right Hon. The EARL OF GLASGOW, Lord Clerk Register of Scotland. 

The Right Hon. LORD MONCREIFF, Lord Justice Clerk of Scotland. 
The Hon. Sir WILLIAM FIELD, one of the Judges of the Supreme Court. 
The Hon. LORD ADAM, one of the Judges of the Court of Session. 

WM. SMYTHE, Esq., of Methven. 

EDW. KENT KARSLAKE, Esgq., Q.C. 


CAPITAL SUBSCRIBED, £1,000,000 | ASSURANCES IN FORCE, £4,308,335 
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DISMEMBERMENT DISGUISED. 


“T want no array of figures, I want no official documents, I — 
want no speeches of six hours, to establish to my satisfaction the 
public policy of maintaining the Legislative Union. I feel and 
know that the Repeal of it must lead to the dismemberment of this 
great Empire; must make Great Britain a fourth-rate Power in 
Europe, and Ireland a savage wilderness, and I will therefore give 
at once, and without hesitation, an emphatic negative to the 
motion for Repeal.” 

So spoke Sir Robert Peel in April 1834, and probably among 
his audience none was more enthusiastic in his approbation than 
the young politician who, then sitting for Newark, entered upon 
official life in the winter of that year, and has now in charge a 
measure to give Ireland legislative independence. He, no doubt, 
was a party to the resolution ‘that it is essential to the peace, 
security, and happiness of all classes of His Majesty’s subjects that 
the Union of the two countries should be maintained,” and swelled 
the majority of 523 to 38, which proved that in those days party 
differences had not intruded themselves into that great national 
question. 

But it will, perhaps, be replied that a long Parliamentary expe- 
rience in relation to Ireland has changed his views, and that he 
sees his way to a separate legislature there, which will rivet rather 
than destroy the Union. We have reason to know that he can, 
as Mr. Forster said, ‘‘ make himself believe anything,” and that 
words can blind him to facts ; otherwise it would seem incredible 
that he should propose to arm the enemies of the British connection 
with weapons which will enable them to sever it, in the foolish 
expectation that they will have the desire and the power to alter 
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their designs. Nothing is more remarkable, in the portentous 
speech of the 8th of April, than the absence of any allusion to that 
force behind Mr. Parnell’s party which has supplied resources in 
money, and been the mainspring of the crimes which, probably, 
like the Clerkenwell explosion, have had no small influence upon 
the mind of the Prime Minister in bringing Repeal of the Union 
into the field of practical politics. That fatal step must in any 
case have the most pernicious results, but it will not justify or 
palliate the capitulation to which Mr. Whitbread, with the solemn 
plausibility peculiar to him, invites the Liberal Party.* A strange 
contention, truly, that, because a Minister runs counter to the 
authority of every statesman of weight since the Union, and to 
his own policy for more than fifty years, by the sudden introduc- 
tion of a dangerous measure, there must, therefore, be a sudden 
conversion of all his party to his opinions, lest the rejection of it 
should involve disappointment to those who had no right to expect 
that their demands would be conceded. No doubt they will be 
able for the first time to cite the authority of a Queen’s Minister 
in support of claims, the concession of which, up to the present 
time, has been looked upon by Governments of the United King- 
dom as fatal to Her Majesty’s supremacy, and disastrous to the 
three nationalities. 

Upon what grounds, then, are Liberals called upon to recant, at 
a moment’s notice, the convictions which experience and authority 
had apparently rooted in the minds of men ofall parties? During 
the late Election much was said of the Irish vote and its adverse 
effects upon the Liberal Party; but Liberal candidates, if they were 
then converts to Legislative Separation, had only to express their 
sentiments, and Irish support would have been withdrawn from the 
Conservatives and given to them, though with what effect upon 
the mass of voters we need not pause to inquire. It is clear that 
the new light had not then entered the Liberal mind, and that the 
** Manifesto’ was not supposed to contain ‘‘ Home Rule” in its 
voluminous ambiguities. Victory over the Irish Party, not victory 
with it, was the Leader’s watchword, and scorn and contempt were 
east upon the Conservatives for receiving aid which they did not 
court by any promise or concession, and which, if given at all by 
the Nationalists, and that is by no means certain, was without 
cordiality, and only in a spirit of vindictiveness to their present 
ally. The address to the Irish electors in Great Britain published 
in November last, and approved by Mr. Parnell, makes it clear that 


* A Samuel Whitbread was found, in 1798, to vouch for the traitor O'Connor, and 


represent him as incapable of the treason which, to save his life, he afterwards 
-confessed, 
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hatred to Liberals, not adhesion to the Conservatives, dictated the 
Nationalist policy. And yet the Prime Minister demands the 
allegiance of the Liberal Party in his new position, in which he 
grasps hands with men “ steeped to the lips in treason,” marching 
through plunder to “‘ the dismemberment of the Empire.” 

But a sudden change has come, and what tended to dismember- 
ment while Mr. Gladstone was professing himself the friend of law 
and order in Ireland, is now proclaimed to the Liberal Party as 
the only panacea to preserve the integrity of the Empire, and 
Parliament is invited to trust the man whose legislative failures in 
Ireland are the cause for his new departure, to apply his empirical 
remedies to past sores, and provide “a patent pill to prevent earth- 
quakes” in the future. It is the voice of the quack which cries 
‘There is no rival in the field,” while he knows that prudence and 
dignity alike forbid the best physicians to enter the arena of adver- 
tisement against him. No rival scheme! Is this the inducement 
to believe in that which is produced? It seems, indeed, the only 
one ; for authority has condemned the project itself by anticipation, 
and experience of what it is supposed to resemble led to that Union 
without which, in Lord Cornwallis’s opinion, the British Empire 
must have been dissolved. 

If Grattan’s Parliament has, in the eyes of the Parnellites, any 
distinction, it is because it extorted from the British Parliament 
powers which gave it practical independence, and rendered union 
in one Parliament or separation the only alternatives. It is easy 
enough, eighty-six years after the Act of Union, to say that if the 
Irish Parliament had been allowed to do this or that the same 
occurrences would not have followed; but this is a mere academic 
disputation, and we may balance the judgment of Mr. Pitt and Lord 
Cornwallis, confirmed by the adhesion of every great statesman up 
to the present year, against the possibilities which loom so large 
before the imagination of Mr. Gladstone. Nor can there be a 
stronger proof of the imperative need for legislative union than 
this impotent attempt to preserve a United Kingdom by worthless 
guarantees and safeguards. What? Has the day and night study 
of the question, the acquired knowledge of Irish character and Irish 
contingencies, led to the conclusion that you may let out a flood and 
avert its devastations by such temporary improvised barrieys? That 
awritten code inconsistent with itself will check personal ambitions, 
mitigate religious rancour, and content hierarchical aspirations— 
thatalong-cherished, deep-rooted hostility to England will be plucked 
up, and an artificial affection be planted in its place—that feuds 
and famines will no more bring their baneful influences to bear— 
that the waves which have been dashing themselves against 
English rule will ebb at the voice of a self-sufficient Canute, and 
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peace and harmony replace turbulence and animosity? What 
right have we to expect such a result? The pledges given and 
promises held out by the men to whom Ireland is to be handed 
over forbid so credulous a confidence. Separation would still be 
the object enforced by an American contingent, which has not 
worked for the benefit of Great Britain, as the author of this ill- 
timed measure professes to do, and no doubt deceives himself, if 
he cannot deceive the best of those who up to this time have 
worked with him. They see, as all intelligent men have hitherto 
seen, that a legislature in Dublin must, in the nature of things, 
tend to disunion, and that the unequal compact proposed will keep 
us in such continual uneasiness that we shall be inclined at length, 
with Sir Robert Peel, to say, “Gentlemen, let us part in peace. 
Arrange your own form of government for Ireland,” &c. But he 
only said it on the assumption that the success of the Repealers was 
inevitable. Is it soeven now? Not if party gives place to patriotism 
—not if the spirit which animated the speakers at the Opera 
House spread through Great Britain—not if the delusion be 
exploded which, in its idolatry of a remarkable man, allows his 
sign and seal to be the fiat for all his measures—not if reason and 
reflection are allowed to test them—not if common sense overcome 
optimist credulity. In that case we shall conclude that surrender 
to disloyalty, outrage, and contempt of law is a peril to England 
which far outweighs any that may possibly be incurred by resolute 
resistance. It is a certainty against a contingency. The laws of 
the Imperial Parliament have been stigmatized by the Prime 
Minister as “foreign” to Ireland, whose representatives have 
borne a part in their enactment; and such a nickname in the 
mouth of the Queen’s servant is pregnant with evil. But does 
he suppose that foreign law will appear in a more favourable 
garb when represented by an army over which Ireland has no 
eontrol, a police estranged from its Government, and Custom 
House and Excise officers collecting not for Dublin but for London ? 
Yet these fetters of bondage are paraded as the ties of union. 
What a strange fatuity to suppose that such limitations will sur- 
vive the moment when the Irish Parliament begins to feel its 
strength ; or that in less favourable circumstances the Imperial 
Parliament, capitulating now, will have the will or power to enforce 
by the sword its supremacy hereafter ! 

For through strife and discord, distinct wills and divided coun- 
sels, Great Britain will daily grow weaker, participating in the 
misfortunes of the country attached but not united to her, dis- 
tracted by its caprices and dreading its treachery, until the 
disintegrating aspirations of the one and the weariness of the 
other bring about a complete separation, to last until necessities 
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-arise which, if Europe and America permit, will cause Ireland to 
be “‘made a field of blood and thoroughly conquered into obedi- 
ence.” 

There is no finality in this scheme, for the spirit of inde- 
pendence will be further excited instead of being appeased ; and 
though it may show itself in new forms, it will be the old 
antagonism. Crime may be for a time arrested, but there has 
been, as in 1832, when the following words were written, ‘‘a 
system in force which has been day by day obliterating the horror 
of crime, confirming hatred against law and all its supporters, 
spreading its terror more darkly and widely over the land, and 
attaching more numerous and desperate retainers by the attrac- 
tion of iniquitous benefits,” and he is not prescient who looks 
to those who have risen on the system readily to repress it. 
How marked with distrust of those to whom Ireland is to be 
consigned is every line of the Bill. A bribe is offered to England ~ 
by their exclusion from the Imperial Parliament, and money 
bribes are tendered to Ireland that they may be persuaded to 
limit their aspirations to legislative powers more fitting for a 
vestry or a town-council than the representative body of a nation. 
Honest and impartial judges, tried civil servants, trustworthy 
police, are to be allowed to withdraw on pension from service 
that the new Legislature may find more accommodating instru- 
ments. It is not trusted to deal with property, and a sham purchase 
scheme which will not meet the case is produced to allure the 
landlords to acquiescence, by hopes to save the wreck of their pos- 
sessions from the New Assembly. The gentry of Ireland are to be 
bought out, unless a future Parliament should refuse money for 
the purpose, and one dead and uniform level of society is sought in 
a country which is to remain monarchical. 

And what of Ulster? It is left to the mercies of Committee. 
“The wit of man,” it appears, has failed to find guarantees for 
the security of that home of liberty, industry, wealth, and loyalty. 
The principle of the Bill includes it under the Government of 
Ireland, but the author shrinks from the iniquity of his proposal to 
place that prosperous province in the hands of a legislature where 
its friends will be in a hopeless minority, without some adequate 
protection. And yet he has no guarantees to suggest, and this 
monstrous omission alone should be fatal to the measure on the 
earliest occasion for destroying it. Conceive the unparalleled 
wrong of coercing England’s best friends in Ireland to submit 
to those who have hitherto been our declared enemies, and of 
effecting that repugnant task by our loyal soldiers, who would 
know that they were punishing loyalty to the Crown and to the 
British Connection. It would be a strain upon discipline to which 
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it ought never to be exposed, for how infinitely more painful than 
the admittedly distressing duty of assisting the civil power even in 
the prevention and suppression of crime ! 

In whatever light the ‘Government of Ireland” Bill is viewed, 
it presents in its main object a Repeal of the Union, a disruption 
of the United Kingdom, which cannot be disguised by calling it 
an ‘‘amendment.” It is a divorce between the two islands, and 
should Parliament pass the measure, it will have done more to 
compel the complete separation than the judge when he promul- 
gates his fatal decree nisi. Time alone will give the judgment 
full effect, and there will be neither hope nor dread of effective. 
intervention. How soon the elements of discord will reveal them- 
selves no prophet may foretell ; but that they will be working below 
the surface from the beginning, it needs no divining rod to dis-- 
cover. The Irish Parliament will found its new demands on axioms. 
which have been fundamental maxims of representative Govern-. 
ment, and will time them when Great Britain is least able to: 
resist. Let us, then, take our stand now and declare that a 
hostile nation shall not be set up in close vicinity to our shores. 
Great Britain was a party to the treaty of Union, and England and 
Scotland must assent before it is repealed. A majority of Irish 
Members is the excuse for the new policy, which will become un- 
justifiable if England or Scotland, or both, show a majority 
against it. Those who would make Ireland “a uation,” and 
“break the last link that binds her to England,” are naturally 
only too eager to welcome, the new accomplice who will go far 
enough with them to secure the rest of the objects desired, though 
now kept out of sight. 

The 10th of May is at hand. Before that day arrives, let the 
truth be heard in unmistakable terms. Let it be known that one. 
man, in his old age, is breaking with the whole actions and 
traditions of his life, is setting up against Whig, Radical, and 
Tory authority, a policy which tends to the disintegration of the 
Empire, which will degrade us in Europe, weaken our hold on 
India, sow distrust of us in our Colonies, and announce every- 
where that, under the British Government, lawlessness, violence, 
cruelty, and bloodshed are the pathway to success. Let it be 
made clear that the Imperial Parliament is called upon to pro- 
nounce its own powerlessness, and to delegate to others whom it 
cannot trust the discharge of duties for which it remains respon- 
sible. Personal and party self-renunciation are called for in the 
contest thus provoked, and the loyalty and intelligence of all 
parties and creeds are needed to combine in opposition to a scheme 
which nothing but the position of its framer saves from contempt 
and annihilation. 
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Nor let it be apprehended that courage and capacity to govern 
Ireland will be wanting, or that English statesmen shrink at the 
threats which Ministerial lips are not ashamed to make themselves 
the medium of insinuating. The fulfilment of those cowardly 
predictions would only be an additional justification to those who 
refuse to give up Ireland to the supremacy of men who connive at 
or instigate crime. Such statesmen may be found in Lord Har- 
tington and Mr. Goschen, not to go beyond the Liberal ranks, and 
they will have supporters ready to lay aside all Party prejudice to 
assist them in a great emergency. A vital question is before the 
country, and we leave posterity to judge the Minister of the Crown 
who has thrown down this firebrand in our midst. 
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THE OLD ORDER CHANGES. 


BOOK III.—(continued.) 
CuapTer V. 


Ir Carew was inclined, and, indeed, he was inclined, to allow the 
verses to haunt him the following morning, the arrival of the post 
put them out of his mind immediately, and for the time being gave 
him something more pressing to think about. The General, it 
appeared, had received a letter from Genoa, which begged him to 
come there some days sooner than he had intended. Having 
followed him from Nice to Cannes, and from Cannes on to the 
Chateau, it had been considerably delayed upon the road; and if he 
were to act on the urgent request contained in it, he and his party 
would have to start immediately. 

Here was, indeed, a blow to Oarew’s whole prospects. The 
enchanting cup that was being just raised to his lips was to be 
dashed at once to the ground, before he had more than tasted the 
foam of it. He anxiously asked the General if the matter was 
very pressing. It was, the General said; it was a matter not of 
pleasure, but of business. He was largely interested in the 
Genoese Tramways, and there was to be a meeting of the share- 
holders, at which he must be present if possible. The meeting had 
been at first fixed for Friday; the date had now been altered to 
Tuesday ; to-day was Sunday; and, accordingly, at the latest, 
it would be absolutely necessary for them to leave by to-morrow 
evening. 

As soon, however, as Carew learnt that it was a matter of 
business, a ray of hope again brightened the situation. Why, 
he asked, should the General not go alone, leave his wife and 
daughter at the Chateau behind him, and return to them, and 
finish his visit, on his way back to Cannes? Why not? There 
was only one valid answer, and that was their fear of trespassing 
on his hospitality. This was expressed in the most courteous 
and delicate way, and Carew could see that it was perfectly un- 
affected. The same was apparent, however, with regard to his 
own wishes; and as soon as the General and his wife were 
convinced that such was really the case, they agreed to his plan 
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with almost as much pleasure as he himself evinced when he saw 
they were going to do so. 

“* And now,” said Carew, ‘‘ that being settled ‘satisfactorily, what 
do you say to this, as a little scheme for to-morrow? The Gene- 
ral’s train leaves Nice in the evening, and it passes Beaulieu about 
twenty minutes later. Well, I propose that we all of us go for our 
pic-nic, leave the General’s luggage in the station, and set him 
down there for his train on our way home.” 

This, again, seemed perfectly satisfactory, and nothing was 
wanting but to communicate the arrangements to Miss Capel. She, 
however, was not to be seen. She had left the room, without 
saying a word, the moment she had heard the contents of her 
father’s letter, and it was presently found, on inquiring, that she 
had gone out of doors. 

‘You are beginning, Mr. Carew,” said Mrs. Capel, ‘‘to walk so 
much better again. Why don’t you go out and look for her? 
She’s sure to be on the terrace. Poor child, she will be in rap- 
tures with all your kindness! The General and I shall have some 
letter-writing to get over. Do, Mr. Carew, go out and look for 
Violet.” 

‘*T suppose,” smiled the General, as he was preparing to go off 
with his wife, “‘this being Sunday, we ought to be all at church. 
But my motto has always been that of the monks, Qui labora, orat. 
It is about the only piece of monkery that applies to the modern 
world.” 

Carew was no sooner left alone than he at once went out of 
doors, and he began looking for Miss Capel everywhere. But he 
looked in vain. Several times he made the circuit of the Chateau; 
he asked the men at the stables if she had gone down the front 
drive ; he then descended into the mazy walks of the gardens. But 
he met neither with news nor signs of her. This prolonged and 
fruitless search gave ample time for all those thoughts to come 
back to him which had been roused by the verses in the book. 
Who had written them, and under what circumstances? To 
whom, and how far, had the blossom of her life unfolded itself? 
Perhaps, he thought, or, indeed, most likely, it had not unfolded 
itself at all. She had excited a feeling in someone which she 
neither felt nor even comprehended. And yet—— Had he put 
his thoughts at this point into words, that broken phrase, ‘ and 
yet,” would have possibly best expressed them. They hung arrested 
over a precipice of dim possibilities. 

His failure to find her impressed him as in some way symbolical ; 
and a cloud of dejection was drifting across his mind when he at 
last left the garden and again mounted to the ramparts. One 
side of these looked down on the tiled roofs of the village, and a 
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bare patch of ground where the children were accustomed to play 

As he slowly passed by here, he happened to peer over the 
parapet; and there below, seated on an old broken mill-stone, he 
saw Miss Capel talking to a little sun-browned child. He was 
about to call her, but his voice checked itself, and he remained for 
a moment watching her. Her bright dress, and her parasol lying 
beside her, gave a charm to the sight merely as a piece of colour ; 
but what specially struck him was a sad tenderness in her attitude, 
and still more in the smile that he saw was playing upon her 
face, like the upward flickering light reflected from running water. 
At last he uttered her name. She looked up and rose; and patting 
the child on the cheek, pointed to a neighbouring turret, through 
which, by a narrow stair, there was a way up to the ramparts. 
Carew went forward to meet her. Her movements were more 
quick than his, and when he reached the top of the stair, she was 
just emerging. Her face was sadder than he had ever seen it 
before. Her eyes shone with a light that suggested recent 
tears; and her cheeks were like flowers that had just been rained 
upon. 

“‘T have been looking for you,” he said, ‘everywhere. Where 
on earth have you been?” 

She turned her head towards the village. ‘I have been to 
church,” she said. 

“Alone?” he said. ‘‘Why did you not tell us you were 
going ?” 

‘What would have been the good?” she said. ‘ They never 
go; and I don’t suppose you do. I do everything alone.” 

Carew looked at her with a new sensation of wonder. ‘ You 
have not been alone,” he said gently, ‘‘ since you have been here, 
have you?” 

“That,” she said, “will be all over to-morrow.” 

‘No, it won't,” he exclaimed, a sense of delight filling him, as he 
divined the extent of her regret. ‘‘I have been trying to find you 
everywhere on purpose to tell you this. You and your mother are 
to stay here with me. Your father is to go to Genoa by himself; 
he is to come back here afterwards, and we are all to go for a 
pic-nic to-morrow, and leave him at Beaulieu station in the 
evening.” 

She looked at first as if she could hardly believe the news. He 
watched the change produced in her as she grew to realise it. 
Presently the sun once more shone out in her eyes; and her face 
was like a May morning radiant after a shower. This artless 
exhibition of pleasure formed, so he felt, a new link between them ; 
and as he walked into the house at her side, he could have almost 
fancied she was a sister. 
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“Tell me,” he said to her, when the déjewner or lancheon was 
ended, ‘‘are you going to do any more to my picture, or are you 
not ?” 

“‘T am going,” she said, “to take you out for a walk; that is to 
say, if you will come. Iam going to show you the fountain I dis- 
covered yesterday. No,” she went on, in answer to his glance 
towards her parents, “ they are not coming. They have papers— 
pusiness—all sorts of things to settle this afternoon. You must 
come with me, quite by yourself; unless you think you will be too 
much bored with my company. Mamma, do you hear this? I am 
going to show Mr. Carew his own fountain.” 

When she first began to speak, there had seemed something 
half clandestine in her proposal; but, though she was evidently 
pleased at the prospect of being alone with him, the idea of con- 
cealment had apparently not entered her mind. 

“Go, then,” said Mrs. Capel, ‘‘ and put your things on quickly; 
or else you will be losing the best part of the day. You always 
take so long in getting yourself ready for anything. Come, Mr. 
Carew, whilst Violet is up-stairs, I will show you that book of her 
photographs, which she wanted to exhibit to you last night.” 

Carew, with considerable interest, watched the opening of the 
volume. His quick eye caught, amongst the unclosing pages, a 
vision of landscapes, yachts, and faces; and of these last, with 
a sensation of disappointment or jealousy, he received an impres- 
sion that the greater number were men. “ That,” said Mrs. 
Capel, beginning at the very beginning, “that is the General’s 
yacht. This picture was done at Naples. You see Violet there, in 
a sailor’s hat, under the awning. That group—I daresay you can 
see where that was done—it was in the Club garden at Cowes. 
Violet is there, too—a little in the background. There are some 
other faces there which I daresay you will recognize.” Mrs. Capel 
was right; he did recognize some of them; and they were not 
faces that it gave him much pleasure to see. Then followed views 
of various Continental towns, such as Trouville, Homburg, and 
Florence; and the views of each town were accompanied by some 
groups, as a souvenir; several of which had been taken, it seemed, 
at races, and in all of which Miss Capel’s figure was visible. To 
these succeeded some pages of single portraits. They were mostly 
men, as Carew had imagined they would be; and he fancied that 
he could catch a trace of pique in his voice, as passing from one 
young man with expressive eyes to another, he said, “‘ Who’s 
this?” or ‘‘ Pray who may that be?” They were nearly all 
foreigners, both the men and the few women. One of these last, 
was the greatest of European singers. ‘She used,” said Mrs. 
Capel, ‘‘ to be quite devoted to Violet, and was always giving her 
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lessons. There, again, is another great friend of hers.” And she 
pointed to the portrait of a great German composer. ‘He used 
always, when she was a child, to take her to hear his operas. 
These young men—I don’t know that they are very interesting. 
This one is an officer in a Prussian regiment. This one is an 
attaché at Rome. Then—let me see, who is this? His father is 
a banker at Vienna. It’s a very bad likeness. But I don’t think 
they ’re likely to interest you. Let us go on to some nice views at 
the end. There is a chateau in Hungary, where we were staying 
last autumn.” 

‘*Wait one moment,” said Carew. ‘‘ Who was that man—the 
one you have just turned over ?” 

“‘ Which?” said Mrs. Capel. 

“ Not a young man—an old one—a man with a black moustache, 
and exceedingly curly whiskers. This one—yes, this is the man I 
mean.” 

“What,” said Mrs. Capel, with a slight tone of embarrassment, 
**do you find to interest you there? It’s a foolish face, I think— 
a foolish face.” 

* Surely,” said Carew, ‘‘ that must be the Comte de Vaucluse— 
the grandson of the old army contractor.” 

“Tt is,” Mrs. Capel began ; but she was interrupted by a voice 
over her shoulder. ‘‘Mamma,” it said, ‘‘ what are you showing 
my book to Mr. Carew for ?—and that page, too? Please shut it 
up. Why need you be always turning to it? And the key—I 
must have my key. Remember, Mamma,” she said with a smile 
as she took it, ‘I’m never going to let that out of my own 
possession again. And now—now—if Mr. Carew’s quite ready, 
I’m going to take him off for this walk I told him of.” 

Carew had rarely enjoyed a moment more than that when they 
found themselves together in the open air, his companion’s eyes 
glancing close beside him, and the wood they were about to enter, 
with its smell of pine-boughs, fronting them. 

‘‘ Remember,” she said, ‘‘ you are under my protection now; 
you are not to walk faster than I allow you, else we shall have you 
again hurting your ankle.” 

They wandered slowly down a narrow winding path, the gravel 
of which was quite hidden by pine-needles ; its course being 
marked merely by a neglected clearing in the underwood. Here 
and there pretty peeps of country came glimmering through aper- 
tures in the foliage; but there was nothing to be seen that was 
attractive in any special degree. 

“Tt is true,” said Carew, “I was never on this path before. 
What made you think of choosing it ?” 

‘Tt looked,” she said, ‘like a sort of way into quietness—like a 
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sort of escape from everything. Do you never feel that you would 
like to find that?” 

“I should like,” he replied, ‘ to escape from everything, or 
else to find some things.” 

“When we have passed that bush there,” she said, “I will 
show you what I found.” 

She had hardly done speaking, when a sharp bend in the path 
brought them suddenly into a little hollow or dingle, and there, 
embedded in a bank of rocks and ferns, was the fountain of which 
she had spoken. It was an old basin gleaming with dark water, 
and arched over by a shell-shaped canopy of brick-work. 

“Look, Mr. Carew!” she exclaimed, “don’t you call this 
delicious ? Don’t you thank me for having discovered this ?”’ 

“IT thank you,” he said, “still more for having yourself shown 
it to me.” 

His voice and manner gave the words a peculiar meaning. She 
looked at him with an expression of surprise, and almost of 
reproach. 

“Mr. Carew,” she murmured at last, ‘‘ how can you say such 
things! It is you who ought to be thanked for coming to walk 
with me.” She had seated herself on the rim of the basin; 
and now looking down into the dark and gloomy reflections, she 
began to splash the water with the tip of her parasol. For some 
moments neither of them spoke. At last Miss Capel, not raising 
her eyes, but still watching the water, and continuing to play with 
it, said with a forced flippancy, ‘‘ Well, Mr. Carew, will you have 
the kindness to make a remark.” 

“T was,” he said, “just going to do so. I was looking last 
night at that green collection of poems you have. You know the 
book I mean, don’t you?” She assented. ‘I was reading,” he 
went on, ‘‘the verses at the beginning—those in manuscript. I 
see you have an accomplished poet amongst your friends.” 

‘The person who wrote that,” she said gently, “‘ was no friend 
of mine: and I should have torn those verses out, if they hadn’t 
been rather pretty. It’s horribly ungrateful of me to say so; for 
he wished to do me good. He wished to improve me. He thought 
me, I believe, very wicked. But one can’t be grateful merely 
because one ought to be.. Can one, Mr. Carew?” 

ask,” he said, who the person was ?” 

“Certainly,” she replied carelessly, ‘“there’s not the least 
secret about it.” 

‘‘Then was it the Comte de Vaucluse ?” 

‘‘The Count!” she exclaimed, with a light ironical laugh, “I 
don’t suppose he knows what poetry is. Besides, the Count 
thinks me so perfect that there is no need to improve me, 
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No; the person who wrote those verses was a cousin of the 
General’s.” 

“Oh,” said Carew, relieved, ‘‘a relative of yours.” 

“ Didn’t you know?” she said; “‘and yet I suppose you didn’t 
—how should you ?—that the General is not my father? He is 
only my stepfather. I took his name, because he is going to leave 
his money to me. There’s another interesting fact which, per- 
haps, you did not know either. I’m an heiress. Mr. Carew, I’m 
afraid you ’re not attending. Why are you knocking those leaves 
about with your stick? Don’t you find all this that I tell you 
very exciting ?” 

“No,” said Carew, with a certain dryness in his tone, “I can’t 
say I do.” 

“Mr. Carew,” she said. He looked up at her, and he saw in 
her eyes a soft provoking mockery. ‘‘ Are you,” she went on, 
“not a fortune-hunter ?” 

“Should you wish,” he said, “to be married for the sake of 
your fortune ?”’ 

‘“*T think,” she murmured, her voice getting tender again for a 
moment, ‘‘ I think it would be too horrible. However, don’t pity 
me. There is no chance of that ever happening.” 

“How do you know that?” he said. 

**How do I know that?” she répeated deliberately, and in a 
manner that was half absent and half teasing. ‘‘ Perhaps I don’t 
know it; perhaps I only conjecture. Or, Mr. Carew, this is just 
possible—perhaps I know it because I am already bespoken. Be- 
spoke—bespoken—which is the right thing to say ?” 

Carew was seated on the trunk of a fallen tree, his eyes fixed on 
the ground. He neither looked up nor spoke. He merely con- 
tinued the application of his stick to the leaves with an air of 
deeper pre-occupation. 

“Mr. Carew,” said Miss Capel, after some moments’ silence, 
“‘why don’t you answer my question?” 

‘‘ What question? I was not aware that you had asked me any.” 

“Yes, I did. I asked you a great question of grammar. Which 
is it right to say—bespoke or bespoken ?” 

Carew muttered something that was like the shadow of an oath, 
and struck his stick on the ground with such violence as to break 
it. When next Miss Capel spoke the tone of her voice was changed. 
It was soft, regretful, tender. 

“‘ Are you angry ?” she said. ‘‘ Why should you be?” 

“T am not angry,” said Carew, in a constrained voice, rising and 
turning away from her. 

“Yes, you are,” she said; and she slipped down from her seat, 
and, going up to him, looked him full in the face. ‘‘ You are 
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angry. Will you please not to be?” She put out her hand, and 
held him by one of the buttons of his coat. ‘Mr. Carew, will 
you please not to be angry any longer. I want you, if you will, to 
let me do one thing.” 

“‘ Well,” he said, taking her hand for an instant. 

“‘T want you to allow me to go on doing your picture. Come 
in, will you? Do you mind? I might do a little now, if only the 
light lasts.” 


Cuaprer VI. 


Tuey were to start for the pic-nic by 11 o’clock next day ; and the 
carriage, freighted with hampers, was waiting at the door already. 
‘The General and Violet will be down directly,” said Mrs. Capel 
to Carew, as she entered the drawing-room. ‘* Will you kindly 
fasten this last hook of my cloak for me ? Thank you.” And then, 
as if the performance of this slight office had put her, for the 
moment, on a footing of greater intimacy with him, she laid her 
hand on her daughter’s locked book of photographs, and said, 
rather sadly : 

‘You know the Comte de Vaucluse, do you?” 

“Hardly,” said Carew; “‘ but he was once a good deal in Lon- 
don, and I used to see him every afternoon drinking curacoa at 
the ‘ Travellers.’ ” 

“‘T hope,” said Mrs. Capel, “ that he’s better in that way now. 
He’s a great admirer of Violet’s. In fact, he is engaged to be 
married to her.” 

“Indeed,” said Carew, trying to speak with indifference. 
?” 

Mrs. Capel raised her eyebrows with an odd expression of gentle 
but unwilling resignation. 

“Not yet,” she said, “‘not yet. The General insisted that she 
should wait for some months longer. If the Count likes, he will 
be allowed to claim her in May; but I hope myself—well, we shall 
see what happens. I can’t imagine, for my own part, what my 
child can see in him.” 

She had hardly finished speaking when the General and Miss 
Capel appeared, and in a few moments they had all set off on 
their expedition. The day was so bright and exhilarating, and 
the country looked so beautiful, that expressions of admiration 
and pleasure supplied at first the equivalent to an animated con- 
versation ; but after this came the usual succession of silences, and 
then Carew began to turn his thoughts inwards, and ask himself 
what effect Mrs. Capel’s news had had on him. He had not been 
quite unprepared for it; but, all the same, when he heard it, it 
affected him something like a slight electric shock. He was, how- 
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ever, further aware of this: the shock, being slight, had not been 
wholly disagreeable. It contained, no doubt, elements of pain, of 
pique, of disappointment, and of jealousy, but through all these 
there came tingling a sensation of triumph and of possession. 
That lovely form that was breathing and blushing close to him, 
those eyes with the colour aid light in them of a calm morning 
sea—he was sure, or he was almost sure, that, to whoever they 
might belong some day, at least for the present moment they be- 
longed more to him than to anybody else in the world; and every 
smile, movement, or rippling laugh of hers, seemed like a strain 
of music that was part of his own life. 

This feeling, throughout the drive, was receiving constant food 
from the numberless minute ways in which she seemed to assume 
possession of him. Most of them were wholly imperceptible to 
anyone but himself and her. They consisted in things so slight 
as a mere movement of her eyebrows conveying some mimic re- 
proof, an inclination of the head in place of a spoken answer, or a 
cadence of the voice in uttering some trivial commonplace. Some- 
times, however, her possession of him would assert itself more 
openly, and Carew was surprised, on these occasions, that she 
showed so little wish to conceal it. 

‘‘Mr. Carew, talk,” she said, after he had been silent for longer 
than usual. ‘‘Say something to amuse us; or, if you can’t do that, 
to instruct us. You won’t? Well, repeat us a piece of poetry.” 

** Violet,” exclaimed Mrs. Capel, ‘‘ Mr. Carew will think you a 
lunatic.” 

‘‘Mamma,” Miss Capel continued, apparently not hearing the 
interruption, “if Mr. Carew won’t repeat any poetry, I will repeat 
some. Listen!” 

And, with a grave face and a demure mechanical sing-song, she 
began : 

*» Yesterday a cloudless sky was glowing, 


All the flowers were flowering yesterda 
And to-day a bitter east is blowing 


Blowing—blowing—blowing. Mamma—Mr. Carew—don’t you 
think that’s beautiful? I call it most touching. I don’t know 
what you do.” 

A slight shade of annoyance passed over Carew’s face, and Mrs. 
Capel again interposed with a remonstrance. But the girl’s eyes 
were full of a mischievous determination, and, with a graceful 
doggedness, she repeated the aimless question, ‘Don’t you think 
those verses are very touching? See, I try to make conversation, 
and no one will keep it up. Mr. Carew, if you don’t like poetry, 
suppose we try grammar. Tell us something, will you, about the 
auxiliary verbs ?” 
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“‘ Violet !” exclaimed Mrs. Capel, actually frowning, for a won- 
der, ‘‘ we shall think you are gone crazy.” 

‘*Mr. Carew, Mamma, is a great authority on English grammar, 
and he gave me a lecture yesterday; or, rather, he would not 
give me a lecture, on the formation of the past participle.” 

When this conversation was taking place they were fast nearing 
their destination, and Carew was here obliged to stand up, in order 
to give the coachman some directions about the road. The scene 
of the pic-nic was to be on a certain secluded spot, almost hidden 
by woods, at the end of a long promontory. It was hard to find, 
to anyone who did not know the locality, and his guidance was 
now required almost constantly till they arrived at it. The sub- 
ject of English grammar was, therefore, allowed to drop ; but just 
as the carriage drew up, and the door was being forced open, Miss 
Capel said, with the same look in her eyes, ‘‘ Mr. Carew, I want 
you to tell us this. Which is right—bespoke, or bespoken?” 

The look, the tone, the question, all jarred upon Carew. He 
could not tell why, but each and all they irritated him, and half 
the charm of the drive seemed tarnished by this incident at its 
ending. To hide such a feeling he set himself with double dili- 
gence to help the servants in unpacking the hampers; but when 
Miss Capel joined in the operation he could not prevent a certain 
coldness being apparent in his manner to her. She, for her part, 
seemed not to notice this, and all her former appealing ways had 
returned to her ; though he might have detected, had he cared to 
do so, a slight trace in them of timidity. He did detect it at last, 
but not till after many minutes of blindness. He detected it in 
her gentle, almost humble tone when she asked him if he could 
help her to carry some wine-bottles to a brook close by, in which 
she proposed to cool them. He did as she asked him, and they 
walked off together. They arranged the bottles in a satisfactory 
position, and were about to return, when she laid her hand on his 
arm, and, looking into his eyes sadly, ‘“‘ Are you angry with me ?”” 
she said, “‘ because I teased you in the carriage ? Nobody but you 
knew what I was talking of. It’s not that I want to laugh. 
Please, Mr. Carew, not to be angry with me any more.” 

The effect of the prayer was instant, and when they returned to 
the table-cloth the cloud that had gathered between them had 
quite melted away. The General and Mrs. Capel were loud in 
their praises of Carew for the spot he had chosen. It was a little 
grassy expanse, jutting into the sea like a mulberry-leaf. It was 
tufted with gorse and rosemary, and backed by a belt of fir-woods ; 
and the woods and waves, under the influence of a gentle breeze, 
filled the air with a mixture of their mutual sounds and odours. 

The luncheon passed off in the most agreeable manner possible, 
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and when it was over the General brought out his cigar-case. His 
eye had been caught by a distant mountain-fort which was being 
constructed on one of the heights above Nice, and, the taste of 
tobacco having unloosed his tongue, he was soon giving Carew an 
elaborate lecture on the errors which he could see the engineers 
had committed, and which were common to many of the military 
defences in the neighbourhood. Carew’s cjvility was put to a severe 
test. He had promised himself a walk all alone with Miss Capel, 
and now, instead of that, he could hardly steal a look at her. At 
last she rose, opened her parasol, and slowly strolled away by her- 
self. He was aware of her outline against the sea, with the lace 
of her parasol fluttering. But the General still went on; he was, 
unluckily, on a favourite subject, and, to crown all, he presently 
made Carew walk off with him to a distance, in order to get a 
glimpse of the harbour-works at Villefranche. Carew felt, as he went, 
that his feet were made of lead. He could hardly force them to go on 
this most unwilling pilgrimage, and never before had ten minutes 
seemed so much like two long hours to him. At last, however, 
they were over, and he and the General were back again at the 
scene of the luncheon. Mrs. Capel was still sitting there, atten- 
tively reading a copy of the Baltimore Weekly Sun ; but as for Miss 
Capel, what had become of her? This was the question which 
Carew asked at once. Mrs. Capel looked slowly round. 

“TI don’t know,” she said; ‘‘she has gone off somewhere by 
herself.” 

“ Ah!” said Carew, “‘ there she is, just going round that point.” 

‘**T believe,” said Mrs. Capel, “ there’s an old tower she wants 
to look at. Go to her, Mr. Carew, go and help her. The General 
and I will follow you. I walk rather slowly, and, besides, I want 
to show him an article in this paper.” 

Carew did not wait to be told twice. He was off at a rapid 
pace, in the direction of the disappearing figure, which, clearly 
defined with all its outlines against the sea, had all the distinct- 
ness of an object quite near, and yet impressed the imagination 
as if it were very far off. It was some moments before she 
caught sight of him ; but when she did so, she at once stood still. 

When he came up to her she was pressing her hand to her 
heart, and breathing quickly. 

“‘T thought, she said, ‘‘ you were not going to come at all.” 

“Tt was the General kept me,” said Carew. ‘‘ Are you out of 
breath ?” 

“No,” she said, “it is only that I was so glad when I saw 
you coming at last. Do I look glad? I’m afraid I do—a great 
deal too glad. I can never hide my feelings—never ; that’s the 
worst of me.” 
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“‘T wish I could think that,” said Carew. 

“ What—that that is the worst of me?” 

“No; but that you don’t hide your feelings.” 

*T have not,” she said, “hidden them from you, certainly. I 
have shown them a great deal too plainly.” 

“* To-day, for instance,” said Carew, “in the carriage.” 

“What, Mr. Carew, are you angry about that still—because I 
teased you about those verses? Why should you be? I could 
tease you again now. It was not that I wanted to laugh, as I 
said before to you. I was much more inclined to cry. But men 
are so dense, they never understand anything.” 

They were making their way up a rugged and rocky slope, on 
the brow of which stood the tower which Miss Capel desired to 
reach ; and the difficulties of the scramble made a pause here in 
the conversation. The first to speak again was Carew, and he did 
so just as they were at the dark door of the building. 

“‘T understand one thing,” he said, “I do understand one 
thing.” 

What thing?” she asked. 

‘“*T understand,” he said—‘‘ we have not yet decided how to put 
it grammatically—I understand that you are bespoken.” 

An odd quavering voice was at this moment heard from the 
interior, and directly afterwards there appeared an old woman who 
lived in the tower, and was accustomed to show it to visitors. 
They followed her in, and she began her usual explanations—how 
the tower was built in the reign of Louis the Fourteenth, how there 
was once a fort round it, and so on; and how the Great Napoleon 
had passed two nights in it. There was a prison to be seen, and 
several small rooms, and by-and-bye they mounted to the roof. 
The old woman did not follow them there. They were alone. 
They looked at each other in silence, and then leaned over the 
battlements. 

“See,” said Miss Capel, at last, ‘Mamma and the General are 
coming. We had better go down and meet them. What is the 
use of our remaining here like this ?” 

She spoke very softly; her voice was almost a whisper; and 
she moved towards the opening of the stair by which they had 
mounted. 

‘Let me go first,” said Carew, in a voice almost as low as her 
own. “The steps are worn and slippery.” 

He placed himself in the narrow doorway; his foot was on the 
first step: but there he paused and again looked at his companion, 
as if expecting some answer that had not yet been given him. 
She seemed to divine his meaning, and to know that he had gone 
back, in his mind, to the point at which the old woman had 
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interrupted them. Carew saw that she was struggling to command 
her voice ; but her eyes were like messengers hurrying on before it. 
At last the voice came. 

“Why,” she said, “‘do you talk about such things? It will not 
be for a long time. Why need we think about it now?” 

The words and the look were full of an imploring sadness, and 
expressed a trust in him so complete and intimate, that one might 
have called it passionate, had it not been so cloudless also. They 
were standing close together. Carew said nothing. He merely 
drew her towards him, and, bending down, kissed her. Then they 
descended the stairs. He felt as if he had touched a flower. 

During the drive home he asked himself, ‘“‘ Was it a lotus or 
a forget-me-not ?” 


Cuapter VII. 


Tat night, when the two ladies had gone to bed, Carew had 
ample leisure to review the events of the day, and consider the 
condition of his own mind. Dinner in the General’s absence had 
had a peculiar charm; not that the General was not missed; he 
was missed, and the charm had consisted of a new sense of 
intimacy that stole over them from the consciousness that they all 
had a loss in common. All that day, as if in a half-trance, 
Carew had been drifting into a kind of fairyland. He remem- 
bered that in the morning there had been a few little far-off 
troubles; but they had been over long ago. The touch of those 
lips that had met his on the tower, had for him been literally a 
kiss of peace; and instead of the agitation that it might have 
been thought would have succeeded it, there fell on his whole 
mind the same sort of expectant calm that breathes and sleeps 
on a murmuring, moonlit sea. And this calm had been completed 
by the homely evening. He was surprised to find how all sorts 
of kindly thoughts, and little tastes and sympathies, which, so far 
as expression went, were usually frozen by his reserve, began, 
in that atmosphere, quite naturally to declare themselves, like 
drops of water from snows when they begin to thaw; and after 
dinner he seated himself, not by Miss Capel but by her mother ; 
and, at the request of the latter, he had read some extracts out of 
Maud to them. 

Such was the mood of mind in which he began to examine him- 
self, and which he also had to examine. His present sensation of 
calm, though it filled him, did not deceive him. It might last, 
but also it might not. He knew well enough that calms were 
often treacherous. In other words, was he in love or not? If 
he was in love, how much? And was there any danger of the 
much becoming more? These were the questions which, as soon 
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as he was left alone, he kept putting over and over again to him- 
self; and, by way of clearing his judgment about them, he went 
out into the moonlight. 

These questions, he found, were strangely pleasant to dwell 
upon; there was something pleasant in his very uncertainty as 
to the answers. He felt perfectly certain of one thing only; 
and this was that whatever might be his relations to Miss Capel, 
her presence and influence made a magic circle round him, 
which kept, for the time at least, a world of troubles away from 
him. He felt that within that circle he had somehow grown 
years younger again. The desolating anxieties with which thought 
had made him familiar could not disappear, indeed, but they 
became semi-transparent phantoms. The voices of men asking in 
vain for spiritual guidance, the growth of democracy uneasily 
chafing for change, dwindled in his ears to a faint noise in a 
dream; and the things close to him resumed their old reality. 
The crisp rustle of the palm fronds, the softer whispering of the 
orange trees, the moonlight sleeping on the old walls of the 
Chateau, and the light from within’ that glowed at a certain 
window—these were the sights, these were the sounds which once 
more seemed to him to touch what is deeper in man’s nature. 
Miss Capel was there above him, behind that lighted window; 
but her spirit, he felt, was everywhere. It glided in and out 
-amongst the orange trees ; it was wandering below in the gardens ; 
it floated up to him from the beds of violets. He not only felt 
all this, but he took stock of his feelings; he imagined he did so 
accurately: and by-and-bye, when he went to bed, he had arrived 
at the comfortable conclusion that he was deliciously, but not 
dangerously, in love. 

It was, however, a conclusion that was hardly borne out by 
the next two days’ experience. He did not, indeed, himself call 
it in question; but that was only because he was too much pre- 
occupied to criticize it, and the hours flew by in a stream of 
enchanted feeling that no obstacle broke and troubled with thought. 
It is true he discovered during the course of the very next morn- 
ing, when she resumed her work at his picture, that she not only 
distracted his mind from the subjects that used to absorb him, but 
that she could hardly herself understand what those subjects were. 
She knew as little of politics as if they were brewing or paper- 
making ; and when he happened to mention that he was interested 
in Political Economy, she repeated the two words with a soft, con- 
temptuous wonder, as if they meant to her as little as Mumbo- 
Jumbo. This discovery he did reflect upon for a moment; for a 
moment it disappointed him; then he looked into her eyes and 
acquiesced in it. 
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As to the Comte de Vaucluse, his image receded into the back. 
ground. He was lost amongst a multitude of other banished 
anxieties. Standing by the easel to watch how the portrait was 
progressing, Carew once more stooped down and touched the lips 
of his flower. She raised her face to his; and to-day was joined 
to yesterday. The present closed about them like a cloud, hiding 
from them, with a luminous mirage, the hard world of conse- 
quences. They lived and breathed together in a cocoon of 
dreams. 

Mrs. Capel, who was far from strong, had been somewhat tired 
with the pic-nic; and was not inclined for any more active exer- 
cise than an occasional walk along the ramparts. Thus the two 
others, throughout the whole afternoon, wandered about together 
with no company but their own. The garden was a world for 
them, just as if they had been children. The banks with their 
shrubs seemed to rise to visionary altitudes. The blossoms of the 
camellia-trees seemed to touch the clouds. They carried their 
explorations farther. They strayed along the neighbouring hill- 
sides, amongst terraced vineyards and olive-groves. They threaded 
the peasants’ foot-paths ; they listened to the headlong brooks ; 
they plucked maiden-hair from the crevices of wet rocks. 

Next days’ round was much the same; only their sense of near-. 
ness to each other grew stronger every hour. ‘ Mr. Carew,” said 
Miss Capel, towards the close of the afternoon. He turned to her. 
She was sitting under an arch of myrtle. She looked at him with 
a grave simplicity, and said, “I don’t think I can ever let you 
go away from me.” 

Carew had never to her made any direct declaration of any 
kind. She, on the other hand, had often done so to him; but her 
perfect straightforwardness, like perfect truth in a diplomat, had 
made him think she meant less than she said, rather than 
more, or even as much. Indeed, it was this characteristic in her 
behaviour towards him which, while adding to the charm of the 
situation, increased his sense of security in it. But now her words 
had a sort of pensive earnestness in them, that thrilled him with 
a sense of their being really true. He paused for a minute, 
thinking what reply he should make to her. Words trembled on 
his lips almost as simple and straightforward as her own; but he 
repressed them, and only said, “It is you who are going away 
from me, not I from you. But why do you talk of going away ? 
You are not going yet; and when you do—well, perhaps I shall 
come after you.” 

She looked round her at the garden and all its flowers, as if she 
had not heard him. ‘‘ Don’t you think,” she said absently, ‘ that 
all this is very beautiful?’ Carew replied that he did. “T. 
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wonder,” she went on, ‘‘ whether it would be equally beautiful if 
we were not happy in it? I think its beauty to me is, that it 
means my happiness.” 

“Tt means it,” said Carew, “it interprets it. The light in those 
roses is not only the sunshine. It is the light of our two lives, 
which they reflect back on us, with some added light of their 
own.” 

She suddenly began to murmur this verse of Shelley’s: 

“ Like a glow-worm golden 
In a dell of dew, 


Scattering all beholden 
Its aérial hue. 


Do you think our lives in your garden have been like that ? 
Perhaps they have. Your garden will always have the same 
sunshine coming back to it, but never the same glow-worm. No, 
Mr. Carew,” she went on, trying to assume a tone of lightness, 
‘‘never, never, never the same glow-worm. Come—we’ve had 
enough poetry, and I’m dying for my tea—tea, and some of that 
beautiful cake of yours. Cake!—Mr. Carew—doesn’t it make 
your mouth water ?” 

That evening the two ladies were somewhat late in coming 
duwn to dinner, and Carew was wondering what had possibly kept 
them, when Miss Capel entered the room with a quicker step than 
usual, holding out and waving a small piece of blue paper. There 
was an odd brightness in her eyes, and she was humming an air of 
Offenbach’s. ‘‘ Mr. Carew,” she exclaimed, stopping in the middle 
of a bar, “‘ didn’t I say so—never the same glow-worm?” And she 
laughed with an air that tried to seem one of gaiety. Carew could 
do nothing but stare at her. She put the paper into his hand. It 
was a telegram from the General, and the purport of it was this: 
his wife’s presence was needed at once at Genoa. ‘“ To-morrow 
morning,” said Miss Capel, “‘ we must go to-morrow morning.” 
She raised her eyes, and the brightness had quite left them. She 
had hardly done speaking when her mother entered, slightly 
agitated, and full of regrets and apologies. There was no cause 
whatever for any anxiety. Her presence at Genoa was simply 
needed to complete some legal formalities incident to the General’s 
business, property of hers, as well as his being concerned in it; but 
the necessity of leaving the Chateau in this unexpected way 
evidently grieved and discomposed her. Still, it appeared that 
there was no help for it; she and her daughter must be off as 
early as might be, next morning, hoping in a very few days to 
come back with the General; and Miss Capel, having submitted to 
the inevitable, seemed only anxious to know if the post would 
come before they started. Carew was able to satisfy her with an 
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assurance that it would, wondering, as he did so, what this anxiety 
meant. Then, when the practical details of the departure had 
been settled, they fell to consoling themselves by making various 
plans for the happy time when they should all be re-assembled. 

In this way they passed a somewhat dejected evening. All their 
efforts were directed to dissipate a sense of sadness, which, in spite 
of everything, still hung in the air. Then came the two “ good- 
nights”; the two ladies retired, and Carew was left alone in the 
drawing-room. A minute or two later the door opened softly, and 
Miss Capel came back again. At the sight of her, an impulse 
seized him—an impulse which surprised himself—to rush forward 
and fold her in his arms, and say something—his impulse was 
rather vague as to what. But he mastered himself, and remained 
perfectly still ; whilst a small voice, as of a prudential conscience, 
continued to whisper, ‘‘ One rash word, and you will commit your- 
self.” She had come back for her work-basket. Carew rose to 
find it for her; but she saw-it before he did, and, seizing it by a 
rapid movement, she was again at the door, as if she were afraid 
to linger. She paused there for a second, she cast one last glance 
at him, and, having lightly pressed her finger-tips to her lips, she 
was gone. 


By that time the following night, she and her mother were at 
Genoa. 


Cuaptrr VIII. 


Srxrne that Carew up to the last moment was able to let prudence 
criticize and control impulse, it might be thought that he had been 
right in his estimate of his own situation, and that, whatever 
effects his devotion might have produced upon the lady, it was not 
strong enough to cause any inconvenience to himself. Until he 
was actually left alone, this was indeed his own view; but from 
that moment he began to see he was mistaken. He was like a 
man who has been drinking in a hot room for hours, and thinks he 
is quite sober till he find himself in the fresh air. No sooner was 
his companion of the past week gone from him, than he began to 
feel the real results of her company. Instead of passing away 
from him like a beautiful dream—a dream which would soon 
return, and which during its suspension it was a luxury to regret, 
Miss Capel in going had taken half of his waking life away with 
her. 

Some ten days ago, when Miss Consuelo Burton had left him, 
he had experienced pain, and perplexity, and an undefined feeling 
of wrong. He was like a man who had been excommunicated ; 
now he was like a man who was abandoned. He was not aban- 
doned, he knew quite well, in one sense. Miss Capel had not gone 
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willingly ; and there was a prospect of her speedy return. But 
the mere fact of her absence quickly developed in his mind the 
same feeling of desertion he would have had if she had fied from 
him with a rival, and the same feeling of hopelessness he would 
have had if no return had been in question. In the case of Miss 
Consuelo Burton, he could reason about his unhappiness, he could 
account for her connection with his rational and intelligible life. In 
the case of Miss Capel, he could reason about his longing for her, 
about his want of her, no more than he could reason about 
intense thirst or hunger. 

Though the thirsty or hungry man, however, does not reason 
about his thirst or hunger, he does reason about the means 
of coming by meat and drink. He sees visions of well-filled 
plates, and cool, brimming glasses. So Carew with regard to 
his longing for Miss Capel, though he could not reason about 
it, though he could only submit to it, and view with astonish- 
ment the wonders it did with his imagination, could yet reflect 
and reason—and he began to do so instantly—about the pos- 
sible circumstances under which this longing could be gratified. 
Whilst she was with him, enchanting as he felt her presence, 
he never regarded her as any part of his own life. He had escaped 
from his own life, for a time, to her; it never seemed to him that 
he could take her into it. Thus the idea of marrying her, while 
the situations in which he found himself had, once or twice, 
surprised him with a suggestion of it, had seemed little more 
practical to him than the idea of marrying a fairy. He could 
form no picture of any practical career with her. Now the case 
was changed. He could form no picture of any practical career 
without her. Her presence he felt, would be more to him than 
gratified ambition, more to him than social sympathy, more than 
any successful struggle with the tendencies of the day ; and to live 
for her, to guide her, to cherish her, would be, not indeed more 
than duty—it would be duty. 

These thoughts and feelings, during the day of her departure, 
developed like a fever; and roused his imagination into a state of 
abnormal activity. Continually in the bright sunshine, and again 
in the moonlight, he looked down from the ramparts into the 
garden, and thought of her, in accordance with her own simile, as 
the glow-worm, that had lit up everything with “its aérial 
hue’’; and before he could bring himself to lay his head on his 
pillow, he was obliged to seek relief in beginning a passionate 
letter to her. This, as he wrote it, was a surprise, a revelation to 
himself. He started to see the words, the expressions which were 
forming themselves under his pen. He seemed to be unpacking 
‘the contents of—what was it—a treasure-house or a rubbish heap? 
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At all events it was part of himself, the existence of which was: 
almost incredible to him. 

“Everything,” he wrote, “is blank to me now you are gone. 
Everything will be blank till you come back again. Shall I ever 
send these lines to you? I hardly know. I try to think I shall 
not, because then I shall feel bolder in speaking each thought as 
it shapes itself. Thoughts !—I am wrong; it is not thoughts that 
I desire to convey to you: it is simply a longing. And that 
longing—how shall I describe it? Icannot. It can be described 
no more than a perfume. It can be expressed only in a multitude 
of images, from which it seems to breathe, as the perfume breathes. 
_ from the petal. As I am writing this, the moonlight falls upon my 
paper. You, and my longing for you, are to me associated with 
that moonlight. Do you think I am talking nonsense? It is 
nonsense unless you have the key to it. But you, on whom no 
shade of feeling is ever lost, you, my ‘ glow-worm golden, in a dell 
of dew,’ perhaps you will understand me. Heart of my heart, life 
of my life, flesh of my flesh, spirit of my spirit, if I wake to-night, 
I shall think all night of you; if I sleep, I shall dream of you.” 

This was all he wrote; and the following morning he shrank 
from re-reading it, much as he might have shrunk from touching 
some sensitive spot in his body. He did not fear that he had said 
more than he felt ; he feared seeing what he did feel too completely 
exposed. But a letter arrived for him by the post which sent all 
such scruples to the winds, and changed his fear that he had said 
too much into a contemptuous sense that he had said too little. 
The letter was dated Ventimiglia. He knew the handwriting. 
She had written to him so soon! 

“* We have nearly two hours,” Miss Capel began, abruptly, “ to 
wait at this station; so I seize the first opportunity of saying to 
you what must be said, sooner or later. If one jumps out of bed 
in the morning the very moment one wakes, the act of getting up 
is easy. If one closes one’s eyes again, one may struggle to rouse 
oneself for hours. The same is the case with the waking dreams 
of life. Years of trouble may be saved if one breaks away from 
them the first painful moment one realises they have been only 
dreams. 

“‘T have been dreaming. I don’t know whether you have. Very 
possibly you have been only pretending to dream: indeed, now 
that my eyes are open, I can hardly venture to think it was other- 
wise. But what does that matter? I was not pretending; and I 
am writing to you now very seriously to say that I must dream 
no more. I hope you do not think me rude. I hope I do not 
pain you. No—I don’t think you will mind much; but still this 
is abrupt and sudden, and you will wonder what is the meaning. 
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of it. Well, yesterday, before we went, do you remember my 
anxiety about our letters? I expected one. It came. It was 
from the Count; and I felt a sort of shyness in thinking that 
you might see it. I hoped it would be to say that he was going 
round the world in his yacht. He meant to have done so; and 
that made what is going to happen seem so far off tome. But 
it was not to say that. It was to say that he is coming to 
Nice, I think in three weeks; and in May we are to be married. 

“Tt will be difficult for me to forget the days that I have passed 
with you; perhaps it will be impossible. But I must do my best 
to forget them, or never to think of them with any kind of ten- 
derness. No, Mr. Carew; there must be no half measures for me. 
If I had my own way, I would not even come back to Courbon- 
Loubet, as Mamma and the General propose doing. But it would 
be very difficult for me to remain away; and I have not the 
courage, the determination to face the difficulty. Else I couldn’t 
ever look at you again—not till I could do so without remember- 
ing. Will that time ever come? 

‘We shall be at the Hotel de Génes. Will you write me a line 
there. When we meet again everything will be so very different ; 
and a few kind words from you would make things a little 
easier.” 

Then followed the signature. It was simply “ Violet.” 

Carew’s fever, on the receipt of this letter, passed rapidly into 
an acuter phase. For a long time he lay back in his chair motion- 
less ; then he rose and rushed out of doors, and wandered about 
for half the morning in a state of the greatest agitation. He 
read and re-read Miss Capel’s letter, pausing every time over every 
phrase of affection, as if the words were music; and the moment 
he re-entered the house he turned to what he had written himself, 
and in the strained and excited language he found the same sort 
of futile comfort. He tore the paper up, however, for two reasons. 
Its language was not strained and not excited enough; and there 
was also no answer in it to the news he had received this morning. 
He began writing afresh to her, repeating some of his former 
expressions, replacing the rest by others more emphatic, and 
adding a protest against her preferring to him one who would 
never be a real friend or companion to her. 

‘“Why must the dream end?” he wrote. ‘‘ What constraint is 
put upon you? Consider how young you are, how your whole life 
is before you. It has seemed to me that that life of yours has 
just begun to unfold itself, petal by petal, trembling to the light. 
And now, if you do what you talk of doing, there will be nothing 
in store for you but blight and darkness. The rose tree of your 
life will live, but the rose will be gone. There will be no second 
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blossoming. Have the courage to continue dreaming; and the 
dream will become the reality. Do you doubt that? Let me tell 
you one thing. To me what were once realities have become 
dreams ; and the dream which you and I have dreamt together 
has become the one, the only reality. I will ask this of you. 
Decide on nothing till you return here. Let us meet, for a few 
days at least, as we have met before. Those days may be the 
earnest of a happy future; or they will be something—a small 
something—saved from a dark one.” 

It occurred to him after he had sent this letter off, that even now 
he had made no direct and practical proposal to her. There had been 
much mention of dreams; and he was literally like a lover plead- 
ing in dreamland—a land where there was no marrying and no 
marriage settlements. Mere emotion, however, possessed him far 
too completely to allow much foothold in his mind for critical re- 
flections such as this. That afternoon, and the next day also, he 
sought distraction and relief in riding. He hungered for any dis- 
traction which could while the time away, whilst he was waiting 
for another letter from her; and on the evening of the second day, 
having ridden as far as Antibes, he committed himself to the 
care of a fisherman, and had a long sail in the moonlight. 

Next day a letter came from her. The beginning of it piqued 
him by its coldness; but he saw that the coldness was artificial, 
and the conclusion touched him in a quite unexpected way. 

“‘T had hoped,” she said, “ that in waking up from my dream I 
should, indeed, have found one part of it a reality. I dared to 
hope so; and the part I speak of was your friendship. I had 
hoped you would help me. I am quite alone in the world. It is 
very hard to do right. Am I preferring a very presumptuous re- 
quest, when I ask you not to make it harder—as you so easily, so 
very easily can ?” 

He had been utterly unprepared for any appeal of this kind. He 
had pictured her suffering from many an emotional struggle, but 
never from a moral one. Just as she had seemed a stranger to his 
political and his social anxieties, so had he conceived of her as a 
stranger to the conflict between virtue and wrong-doing. The idea 
of vice he had never for a moment associated with her ; but he had 
as little associated with her the idea of virtue. In the singular 
quality of her ingenuousness, she had seemed like Eve before she 
had eaten of the Tree of Knowledge; and the only standard she 
had suggested to him hitherto was that of her singularly refined 
and easily wounded feelings. He recalled the incident of her 
having gone to church by herself; but even then she seemed to 
have acted not so much like a devotee, as like a child, or a stray 
dog, looking for some fricnd. 
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Now he saw his error, though he could not completely realise 
it; and his conscience began to smite him, not only for his in- 
justice in his judgment of her, but for the way in which he had 
treated her. 


It ’s dangerous work to play with souls, 
And matter enough to save one’s own. 


These lines of Robert Browning's kept on constantly recurring 
to him ; and the thought expressed in them, with the personal 
reproach implied in it, mixed in his mind with a feeling for her of 
contrite pity. He wrote, in answer to her, a subdued and gentle 
letter, promising to give her whatever help he could. 

“Tt seems hard,” he said, “ that in this case, my truest sym- 
pathy for you must be shown by suppressing nearly every sign of 
itself; and that the help you speak of must consist in holding 
out no hand to you. But if it must be so, it must. The bitterest 
reproach you could ever bring against me would be, that I had 
caused you to reproach yourself.” 

He thought that in thus writing he was saying farewell to all his 
former relations with her; but in the very act of renouncing his 
affection, that affection deepened. It took a new glow and colour, 
as suddenly as some cloud does in the sunrise. 


Cuaptrer IX. 


WaeEn two friends quarrel through the medium of correspondence, 
and without seeing each other, the estrangement is apt to seem 
far greater than it really is, or than, if they had met, it would have 
seemed to be. The same is true of every difference of feeling 
which takes place under the same circumstances: and when a 
meeting does take place at last, there is a surprise on either 
side at the sight of the familiar features, instead of the far-off 
phastasmal face that had seemed to stare coldly through the 
letter-paper. 

Carew was keenly conscious of this when the Capels came back 
to the Chateau. Looking at Miss Capel as she sat opposite him at 
dinner, noting in her eyes exactly the same softness and the same 
sparkle that seemed to leap with pleasure at the sight of him, he 
could hardly believe that this was really the person who had been 
begging, almost ordering, him to keep at a chilly distance from 
her. One thing only reminded him that such was the case ; and 
this was the way in which she treated a piece of intelligence that 
was for him exceedingly disappointing. His visitors could not 
possibly remain more than two nights with him. The day after 
to-morrow they were obliged to go back to Cannes ; and Miss Capel 
in a number of ways, imperceptible to anyone but himself, gave 
him to understand that this plan had her entire approbation. She 
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declared that Cannes was the loveliest place in the world; that 
nothing was pleasanter than to drink chocolate, with delicious 
whipped cream, at a certain confectioner’s on the Promenade ; and 
she asked Carew what he would advise her to wear at a ball which, 
next week, would be given at the Cercle Nautique. 

After dinner he tried to speak to her alone, as she used to be 
giving him occasions to do constantly. But she avoided any in- 
cident of this kind with a tact so extraordinary that Carew could 
hardly tell whether the avoidance were not unintentional. The 
only sign that convinced him that it was not so, was a sort of mis- 
chievous triumph which once or twice he detected lurking in her 
eyes. For the rest, her behaviour was superficially quite the same 
to him; she talked, laughed, sang, just as she had done. But in 
spite of this, he felt that everything was changed ; and he went to 
bed with a sense of provocation and bitterness, which he could not 
appease, though he knew it was wholly unjustified. 

The following morning he fancied himself more lucky. He had 
thought she was sitting with her mother in the large saloon, and, 
having gone for a book into a small sitting-room next to it, he was 
surprised and delighted at finding her there alone. But the moment 
he approached her she seemed to shrink away from him, something 
like a bird which, although perfectly tame, betrays a horror of 
having a hand laid on its feathers. He sat down on a chair close 
to her, and said, in a forced voice, ‘‘ My picture is not: finished 
yet.” A book lay in her lap. She looked down at it, and began 
turning over the pages. ‘‘ No,” she said, “‘ that must wait till 
some other time.” ‘‘ Jt is not finished,” exclaimed Carew, but 
something else is.” ‘‘ What else?” Carew paused for a moment, 
and then said, almost fiercely, ‘‘ What you call a dream, and what 
I call a reality.” 

She appeared to take no notice of this, but merely turned over the 
pages rather quicker than before; then, springing from her seat, 
she said, “‘ This is the wrong volume, I must go and fetch the 
other,” and she moved lightly towards the door of the large 
saloon. 

But Carew was there before her, and, with his hand on the 
handle, confronted her with a gaze of inquiry. 

‘““Mr. Carew, will you let me go by?” she said. ‘‘ Please— 
please—I am in a hurry.” 

And she tried to give to her voice an air of petulant playful- 
ness. 

“In one moment,” he said, “in one moment. But first—I may 
never again be alone with you—first say good-bye to me.” 

“Do you want to get rid of us yet?” she said. “I thought 
you were going to have kept us as your guests till to-morrow.” 
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“Tt is you,” he retorted, “‘ who are anxious to get rid of me. 
You have already driven me to the door of your heart. Well 
won't you say good-bye to me before the door is slammed ?” 

He took her hand, which she surrendered to him passively. 

‘Will you,” he murmured, ‘‘ not kiss me once more ?” 

He leaned towards her, but, as he did so, she drew back. 

‘“No, Mr. Carew,” she answered, ‘‘ never, never again.” 

And she looked at him, not with anger exactly, but with a little 
pout of refusal. She seemed almost as child-like in her resistance 
to temptation as she had been im her forgetfulness that such a 
thing as temptation existed. 

““ Why,” she exclaimed, half teasingly, half sadly, ‘‘ why do 
you look so cross? Mr. Carew, will you pick that letter up for 
me?” 

He stooped to do so. In a moment she was half through the 
door, and, receiving the letter with a parting smile, she dis- 
appeared. 

“Mamma,” she said, an hour or two later, when, having fetched 
her work, she was seated beside her mother, ‘‘ where is Mr. 
Carew? We have not seen him for some time.” 

‘**Didn’t you hear what he told me?” said Mrs. Capel. ‘ You 
must have been out of the room, then. He has had some business 
in the neighbourhood which has called him away, and it is very 
possible that he will not be back till the evening.” 

Miss Capel changed colour suddenly. She became first white, 
then she flushed scarlet. 

“And we,” she said presently, ‘‘ go early to morrow!” 

Nothing more was seen of Carew for hours. He re-entered the 
saloon a little after five, and found Mrs. Capel, who had finished 
her tea, just quitting it. 

** Well,” he exclaimed, with an air as careless as he could com- 
mand, ‘‘ I’ve done my business. I’ve had a hard day’s work of 
it. I have been as far as Beaulieu.” 

Mrs. Capel turned back fora moment. She asked if he was not 
‘thirsty, and said the tea was still quite warm. 

**T shall be down again in a moment,” she added. ‘ Violet will 
pour you outacup. See howl am doing the honours in your 
own house !” 

He had not, at first, noticed Miss Capel; but there she was, in 
a low chair by the tea-table. She looked up at him, and the flush 
came again into her cheeks. 

** You have been at Beaulieu ?”’ she said. 

“On business—yes,” he replied coldly, still standing at a dis. 
tance from her, and making no offer to advance. 

‘**Come,” she said, “ will you not have your tea ?” 
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** Will you allow me,” he said, “to come near you? I hardly 
know on what I may venture.” 

**Come,”’ she repeated, and this time so gently that he moved 
forward, and took a seat close to her. ‘Mr. Carew, how can you 
say such things? Why do you? And so you have been to 
Beaulieu—and on business? What business ?” 

“Shall I tell you?” said Carew. ‘To avoid any chance of 
giving pain to you as you are now, and to live over once more an 
hour with you as you were then. I rode there. I rode as hard as 
I could. I put my horse up at the hotel, and I walked on 
to the promontory—our promontory—and sat on a rock looking at 
our tower, shining in to-day’s sunshine just as it did in yester- 
day’s. I couldn’t go near it. I had not the heart for that. While 
I was sitting there I wrote something I want to show you. Will 
you look at it?” 

He held out to her a piece of paper with something in pencil 
scribbled on it. Whilst she was reading he watched her, his chin 
resting on his hand. What she deciphered was this :— 

One true hour of love lies there, 
Dead in the clear unburying air. 
Hear distracted Memory call, 
* Who shall give it burial?” 
Memory ! thou of little wit, 
There be three shall bury it. 
Let the World, false, vain, and loud, 
Be the grave-clothes and the shroud; 
Let the Devil’s Scorn of Good 
Be the heavy coffin-wood : 
And let false love be the clay 

; That hides all from the light of day. 

She was a long time bending over the paper. She must have 
read the lines several times, and once or twice he saw that she bit 
her lip. At last she raised her eyes, and two large tears fell from 
them. She held her hand out to him ; he took it ; she pressed his 
convulsively, and then abruptly dropped it. 

“You mustn’t,” she murmured, ‘‘ be angry with me. You must 
be always my friend. By-and-bye I shall want friends more than 
ever. Listen!” she exclaimed, starting slightly, and making a 
strong effort to recover her natural manner, “I hear Mamma 
coming. She is gone into the next room—yes, I know why. She 
has gone to see if I have left any of my things about. Let us go 
to her. Do be civil to her. Don’t let her imagine that you are 
thinking of other things. Did you hear what I just said? What 
will your opinion of the Capel family be? Mamma does the 
honours of your own house to you, and I give you lessons in how 
to do the honours yourself.” 

Whilst she was speaking she had risen, and a smile had at 
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length come back to her. She was looking down at him, motion- 
ing him to rise also; and in that downward smile there seemed to 
him to be something compassionate, as if, despite all that was 
child-like in her, she knew more of life than hedid. Herose. As 
he did so her smile grew tenderer, and, putting her hand on his 
shoulder, she quickly and softly kissed him. But how different was 
the touch of her lips now to what it had been on the tower! It 
was nothing now but a sign of pity and concession. It was he 
who was like a child now—a poor refractory child, and her kiss was . 
like a sugar-plum given to him at last furtively and under protest. 
This was his last private interview with her before she left the 
Chateau. 


CuapTer 

Wuen the Capels departed, the following morning, both the General 
and his wife said many civil things about their hopes that Carew 
would come often to Cannes and see them. Miss Capel also mur- 
mured something to the same effect, but she did so mechanically, 
putting little or no meaning into it. She was leaving him thus! 
He could hardly bear the thought. He determined that he would 
not wait long before he came to some better understanding with 
her, and, just as the carriage was beginning to move off, he called 
after it to Miss Capel, “I shall be at Cannes the day after to- 
morrow.” She looked round, waved her hand to him, and he could 
just catch the words, ‘‘ Certainly ; we shall expect you.” 

During the last few days his mind had been so much occupied 
that he had allowed an accumulation of business-letters to remain 
unanswered, some of them even unopened. He resolved now to 
kill the day in attending to them. When, however, he was sitting 
down at his writing-table, the first thing that caught his eye was 
a little three-cornered note placed conspicuously upon his blotting- 
book. It was from Miss Capel. It ran thus :— 

“T am writing good-bye to you, for I do not know how to say it. 
I am afraid you must think me a very odd person. This is partly 
due to cireumstances which I cannot explain, and partly to anothez 
cause, which I could explain, if it would not make you angry. You 
do not now think enough of the position in which I stand. If you 
did, you would see that I am not different, but that I am obliged 
to seem different—and not only now, but for always. Would you 
wish it to be otherwise? I thought you were going to help me, 
and not make things harder for me. I have heard again from him. 
He is coming to Cannes a fortnight hence, perhaps, and then 
everything may happen much sooner than was at first intended. 
It all seems so strange, I can hardly realise it. We shall see you 
again soon. I shall like that. Like it! You see the language I 
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am obliged to use to you. It is like dead roses. When you meet 
me I must leave it to you to settle with your own conscience how 
you will behave tome. Good-bye. God bless you. Ihardly know 
what I am writing. There are some feelings, Mr. Carew, which we 
must bury, even though they may not be dead.” 

Carew’s business-letters at once went out of his head. Having 
read Miss Capel’s note several times over, he slowly drew from a 
draw some crumpled sheets of paper, scribbled with pencil jottings, 
and, spreading these before him, pressed his head on his hands and 
began poring over them. By-and-bye he began writing, not con- 
tinuously, but at irregular intervals. After his luncheon he took 
a short walk, and then returned again to this same occupation. 
What its nature was will be seen from the following document, 
which, in the evening, he wrote out ina clear hand and enclosed 
in an envelope directed to Miss Capel. 

**You tell me to consult my conscience, as to how I ought to 
meet you again. I have consulted my conscience, and I hardly 
know what it says. You think your position must be clear to me. 
I answer you it is not so. You are engaged to marry a man you do 
not care for, and with whom you do not sympathize. You do 
sympathize with me. Why must this marriage take place? You 
are a free agent. Iam not pleading for myself, but for you. It is 
better not to marry at all than to marry as you propose to do. 
Does a promise bind you, which for some reason, unknown to me, 
you must fulfil at all costs? I will suppose it does. Well—you 
will marry him ; you will redeem your promise—you will be true 
to it, when the time arrives. But just as a promise will claim you 
then, an affection claims you meanwhile. Need you be false to it; 
to it which claims you—which can claim you, for such a little 
while longer? If, for that little while, you continue to be to me 
all you have been, we shall be but taking farewell of what I knew 
we must part with. Should we ever renew it afterwards, it would 
be under more dangerous circumstances; and that, for your sake, 
I would, indeed, never allow. To that time I hardly dare to look 
forward. How could I endure to ever see you pass me in the 
street, under these altered circumstances? Could I endure to see 
that face that has been so often near mine, far—far away from 
me? Those lips that have so often kissed me, open to me only in 
some chilly commonplace, or with a cordiality far colder than 
coldness ? Violet, everything here recalls me to you—the gardens, 
the ramparts, the little chair you oftenest sat in, and every dis-. 
tant mountain whose shadows we have watched changing: but 
most of all, Beaulieu, and the old tower there. All that afternoon 
which I spent there by myself, when you drove me away, words, 
expressions, thoughts, came thronging into my brain, and clustering 
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into—I won’t call it poetry—but metrical expression. I had not 
to hunt for rhymes and phrases, but merely to choose from the 
throng that swarmed round me, soliciting me like beggars: and 
they had all to do with you. To-day I have been trying to make 
them intelligible, thinking I would send them to you. Then I 
thought they would strike you as unreal and artificial ; and I 
began this common letter to you instead. But they are not 
artificial. They may be bad poetry ; but, Violet—what name shall 
I call you that will express my longing for you ?—they show whit 
I mean, what I am, far better than this prose does. I didn’t call 
them, they came to me. Remember this as you read them. You 
will see that all you urge in that little note of yours filled my 
mind yesterday, as 1 wandered alone at Beaulieu. 


‘* Which is the better, which the kinder part— 
To leave you quite, to cast you quite aside, 
And in one cold farewell to hide with art 
The pain and passion nature will not hide; 
Or, still to hold and fold you to my heart, 
And, in a vain dream, dream you still my bride, 
Nor ever call one loving word the last, 
Until the past become indeed the past ? 


* This is the question which, the whole blank day, 

Task my heart as I sit here alone, 

Watching the dull waves break in Beaulieu bay; 
And answer from my heart receive I none. 

What makes it mute? youask. I will not play 
With hackneyed phrases. Oh, my own, my own, 

There is no need to say my heart is breaking ; 

Pain makes it mute, although ’tis only aching. 


Pain in my heart, and silence in my ears, 
Gloom in my eyes—my eyes and ears that miss 
Your eyes and voice, and vague regrets and fears 
Clouding my thoughts—my life is come to this: 
With one keen sense through all, that all my years 
Have closed their meaning in your hopeless kiss. 
Ah! once again, before the moment slips, 
Love let me leave my life upon your lips. 


“What! do you chide me for that desperate cry, 

And say Itempt you? Yes, I feel you do. 

Listen to me, then; I have this reply: 
Let Love, my loved one, judge ’twixt me and you. 

Inquire of Love, who still stands lingering by, 
And gives us still his license to be true, 

And will not wholly leave us, till betwixt 

My life and yours there is the great gulf fixed. 


“ Ask Him, for He has made you one with me; 
You are with me, and around me everywhere. 
I feel you in the mountains and the sea, 
And when I breathe you feed me in the air. 


ol. 
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And ob. my soul's true soul, the thought of thee 
Moves me to pray, and mixes with my prayer. 

Ask Him, for still—He still can point to-day 

Towards Heaven, and say, ‘In me behold the way” 


‘Ask Him to-day. He will have said ‘ Farewell ’— 
Farewell to you, farewell to me—to-morrow : 
And where He dwelt another Love will dwell, 
With joyless, pitying eyes, and lips that borrow 
Their hopeless sentence from the gates of Hell, 
‘ Through me the way is to the eternal sorrow’; 
And lure and warn us in the same low breath— 
‘Take life from me, but know my life is death.’ 


‘Remember what I have said. When your fate is settled, I will 
never allow myself to see you again. I will not run the risk of 
guiding you to the eternal sorrow. Now, and now only, is the 
accepted time. You may be to me as you have been for a few 
days longer: you may, if you will, be everything to me, for all 
your life. But you know the condition. It is that you free 
yourself from your present engagement.” 

Carew’s business letters received no attention that day. The 
following morning he had a note from Mrs. Capel, saying, “‘ Come 
to us to-morrow as early as you can. We propose to give you a 
little pic-nic in return for the one you gave us; and we think of 
going to a place amongst the Esterel mountains, not far from 
Théoule. Be with us, if you can, by twelve.” 

This arrangement delighted him, and he at once wrote to 
acquiesce in it. Then, in somewhat better heart, he addressed 
himself to the pile of documents which he had too long neglected ; 
and he had not long been busy with them, before he found out 
that they were much more absorbing than he had at all anticipated. 
Their perusal produced an instant effect. He tore up the note 
which he had written to Mrs. Capel, and substituted for it another, 
in which, whilst accepting the invitation, he said he should be 
unable to join them at Cannes, but would go to Théoule by train, 
and wait for them there at the railwav station, which they would 
naturally pass in driving. 


(To be continued.) 


FRANCE: ITS FINANCES AND ITS FREEDOM. 


Tue result of the recent elections has been to bring us face to face 
with an evil, the magnitude of which it is impossible to exaggerate. 
By extending the franchise we have not merely lowered the 
standard of the voter, but we have admitted to the House of 
Commons men whose training, pursuits, and habits of life utterly 
unfit them for their present position. Men whose minds have never 
strayed beyond the narrow confines of their own parochial boun- 
daries, are now called upon to share in the government of a 
mighty Empire, and to give their opinion on subjects of which 
they are sublimely ignorant; they are called upon to govern a 
country in which they have no stake, and to grapple with financial 
questions, the merits and necessities of which they are unable | 
to realise. For the elucidation of points connected with trade 
interests it may be well to resort to the miner as well as to the mine- 
owner, to the sailor as well as to the ship-owner, to the mill-hand 
as well as to the manufacturer, to the mechanic as well as to the 
millionaire ; but that the country will benefit nothing by admitting 
such men to her councils is as certain as that the House of 
Commons, the First Legislative Assembly in the world, will be 
degraded by their admission. 

This is the evil which has been foreseen and fought against by 
the Conservative Party, this the evil which Mr. Goschen, Lord 
Sherbrooke, and thousands, aye, hundreds of thousands of thought- 
ful Liberals, throwing over old traditions, have felt constrained 
to break from their party in order to counteract. We are now 
face to face with it, and face to face with the demands which these 
men, the elect of the new electors, are now clamouring for. 

Misled by men scarcely less ignorant than themselves, the 
Radicals of England look across the Channel, where slavery, under 
the guise of freedom, oppression under the guise of liberty, revel 
under the tyranny of a Republic, and they demand that we give 
unto them institutions like the institutions of France. They 
clamour for Church property as the French Republican clamoured 
for it in 1789, and they boldly proclaim a policy of plunder as 
barefaced as that enunciated by the most fiery member of the — 
Land League. Their cry is the government of the people by the - 
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people. Is there one of them who realises the depths to which 
such a form of Government can sink a nation ? 

Let us turn, then, to France—France, the country of Free Land 
and Free Education, of Local Self-Government, and of Manhood 
Suffrage—France, the country which, according to the Chamberlain 
gang, enjoys freedom from all those ills which surround us at 
home. 

There the Chambers have been invaded by a band of ignorant 
and incapable men, and, unfortunately, their incapacity and igno- 
rance is equalled by their vanity and self-sufficiency. Avaricious 
of power and greedy for wealth as all parvenus are, these men 
see in their position a ready means of enriching themselves, and 
in order to do this they have not hesitated to bring France to the 
verge of financial ruin, and to burden her with a debt from which 
there is but one way of escape. France has abundantly proved 
that of all forms of Government the most expensive form is that 
which our Radical friends are ever vaunting, viz. the Government 
of the people by the people. 

A Republic economical! In 1869, the last year of the much- 
abused and extravagant Empire, the French Budget amounted to 
£69,608,559 ; in 1885 it reached the appalling sum of £142,279,044. 
On every side we see instances not only of gross extravagance, but 
of gross incapacity, of culpable ignorance, and of actual fraud. 
In every department we find an expenditure increased beyond all 
reason, and enormous sums spent in unnecessary public works, 
or in fostering decaying trades, in order to influence the votes of 
lukewarm supporters. Even in the army and navy, which, under 
a Republican form of government, we should suppose would be 
administered with the most rigid economy, we find in the last ten 
years marked symptoms of extravagance. 


1875. 1885. 
The Army . . £20,120,000 £33,840,000 
The Navy . . 5,042,855 11,567,624 


And it must be remembered that since 1870 the sum of 
£91,576,858 has been spent in the reorganization of the army, 
the replacement of material lost during the war, and the con- 
struction of defensive works on the Eastern frontier. During the 
same period £7,361,046 has been voted for extraordinary expenses 
connected with the navy. These apostles of peace have a firmer 
faith in the liberal application of the sinews of war than in all 
the doctrines of universal brotherhood they preach so ardently. 
Despite their preachings, they take but little pains to carry out 
those doctrines. Within the last five years the wars in Tunis, 
Tonkin, and Madagascar have cost the country close on 
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£50,000,000, and more than 25,000 lives. Such is the result 
of a peaceful, economical, Republican Government. 

By the side of other extravagances the expenditure on the army 
and navy sinks into insignificance. Let me take at random items 
in various departments from the French Budgets of 1875 and 
1885. 

1875. 1885. 

£ £ 
Total expenditure ‘ - 105,040,000 142,279,044 
Ministry of the Interior— 


Salaries of Paris Officials . 5 189,370 217,240 
in Commissaries of Police 65,143 91,119 
Police in Paris . 277,177 307,753 
™ Police in Lyons . - 45,926 58,770 

Secret Service Money . , ‘ 72,000 80,000 

Féte of 14th July , ‘ ‘ nil 20,000 

Office in Algeria . ; 204,544 299,330 
Ministry of Commerce and igi 

Oftice Furniture . 560 2,180 

Stationery . ‘ ; ‘ ‘ 320 672 

Lighting . ‘ ‘ 100 940 

Washing. ‘ 24 460 

Postage 100 4,100 

Gratuities to nil 2,500 

Government studs ‘ 164,844 327,673 

Printing 3,220 10,464 

Salaries of Minor Officials ' . 24,532 45,200 

Prizes and other means 

couraging Agriculture. ‘ 128,669 249,207 
Foreign Affairs— 

Salaries of Higher Officials . ‘ 205,769 353,980 

Agents ‘ ‘ 9,204 16,000 

Travelling Expenses . ‘ ‘ 16,740 32,000 

Rents of Offices and Houses. ‘ 50,426 93,844 

Indemnities to Officials 4 ; 4,240 9,220 
War Office— 

Pensions . é 1,520,000 4,308,680 
Public Instruction 1,637,749 5,276,280 
Pay of Senators and Deputies and 

expenses incidental to the Chambers 338,160 470,431 


In the minor items of firing, lighting, stationery, &c., to which, 
in the life of the ordinary Frenchman, so much attention is 
devoted, we find the same increase—nay, a reckless disregard of 
the petty economics so dear to our neighbours. 
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1875. 1885. 


Office of ‘Firing. Lights. Washing. Firing. Lights. Washing. 

£ £ £ £ £ 

Ministry of War . .1,040 250 25 1,220 312 
- Marine. . 876 230 18 856 260 

o Interior . 970 280 82 1,560 280 

- Commerce. 800 100 24 940 460 


So much for the economy of a Republic. 
Let us now turn to the accuracy with which untrained states- 
men estimate the expenditure necessary for a great country. 
The following items are culled from the Budget of 1883 :— 
Estimated Receipts. Actual Receipts. 
Enregistrement ”’ . £28,880,000 £22,200,000 
Spirits . 11,120,000 10,320,000 
Sugar . 6,560,000 5,600,000 
Railways. 8,760,000 3,120,000 


£51,880,000 £47,440,000 
A difference on the wrong side of four and a half millions ! 
Unabashed by their failures in prognosticating the revenue, 
successive Finance Ministers go on preaching a surplus and prac- 


tising a deficit. Every conceivable artifice is resorted to in order 
to hide from the electors the true state of the case; and it is only 
when the treasury is empty, and even the funds of the Postal 
Savings’ Banks exhausted, that small loans are issued to provide 
petty cash for the current work of the nation. 

For the last seven years the deficit in the annual Budgets has 
been steadily increasing, and the floating debt has now reached a 
sum which must severely shake the national credit when any 
scheme to fund it in its entirety is put into operation. M. Sadi 
Carnot’s recent so-called loan of sixty millions is merely a temporary 
expedient, which will have to be repeated triennially if the present 
financial system is pursued. 

Let us briefly glance at the Budgets for the past few years :— 

In 1879 there was an estimated surplus of £3,840,000, but an 
actual deficit of £3,612,921. 

In 1880 there was an estimated surplus of £5,212,557, but an 
actual deficit of £1,400,000. 

In 1881 there was an estimated surplus of £4,476,299, but an 
actual deficit of £3,589,520. 

In 1882 there was an estimated deficit of £1,895,887, but an 
actual deficit of £13,687,042. 

In 1883 there was an estimated surplus of £11,531, but an 
actual deficit of £13,688,288. 


| 
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In 1884 there was an estimated surplus of £10,366, but an 
actual deficit of £14,792,092. 

Instead of a surplus of thirteen and a half millions we find a 
deficit of close on fifty-one millions! 

I might give instances without number to substantiate my 
assertion that under the Republic a laxity in pecuniary matters 
has crept into the breasts of French statesmen which has scarcely 
a parallel in history. I will content myself with but a few. 

In February 1880, the sum of £184,000 was voted for the pur-. 
chase of four houses in Paris, and for their conversion into an 
office for the Ministry of the Interior. Within a few months a 
supplementary credit of £71,200 was demanded and voted. In 
July 1881, the Minister for Public works affirmed that the houses 
were utterly unsuited for the purposes required, and asked and 
obtained £87,920 for sundry alterations. Successive credits have 
been granted, until now the total sum provided exceeds three- 
quarters of a million sterling. 

Yet another instance. The sum of £337,000 is annually voted 
as compensation to the victims of the Coup d’Ktat. Amongst 
these so-called victims are 4 senators, 6 deputies, 8 juges de paiz, 
4 commissaries of police, 1 consul-general, 20 sous-préfets, besides 
200 other functionaries of lesser degree. The claims of some of 
these victims are of the shadowiest ; many are heroes of the Com- 
mune, and as such, I suppose, are entitled to a double share of 
sympathy and assistance, for a bill has been introduced by the 
extreme Left proposing to retain, for the benefit of these so-called 
victims, one-fourth of the tax collectorships and one-fourth of the 
tobacco shops in the country. 

Let us now turn to a consideration of the enormous sums spent 
on Public Works, some few of which are doubtless of great 
utility, but the majority, as M. de Freycinet recognized in his 
report of the 2nd January 1878, seraient pew productives. 

By a law passed the 18th May 1878, sanction was given for the 
purchase of 944 miles of railway, already in working order, and 
for the construction of 690 miles already surveyed. The sums 
spent on these 1,634 miles of railway furnish instructive reading. 
1878 Original cost . . £10,800,000: 
1878 Additional sum voted towards completion 2,400,000: 
1879 ” ” ” 2,080,000 
1880 2,520,000 
1881 1,729,600 
1882 2,314,000 
1883 For completion 284,000 


£22,127,600. 
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In the year 1883 these lines showed the following results :-— 
Receipts ‘ . £1,052,640 
Expenses ‘ 888,200 


Balance profit £164,440 
or about } per cent. 

There are no great engineering difficulties to account for the 
price of these railways, which average £13,500 a mile. The 
bridges are few in number, the crossings are level, station plat- 
forms of the usual foreign elevations; heavy gradients exist to 
minimise earthworks and cuttings, and the lines are single 
throughout. 

This expenditure, large as it may seem to our insular ideas, is 
as nothing compared with the vast sums which have been thrown 
away by the Chambers on Extraordinary Public Works within the 
last five years. By a process of reasoning which few can follow, 
and still fewer approve, a very large proportion of the sums 
annually voted under this head are diverted to other uses, as the 
following statistics show :— 

Total sums voted for Extraordinary Public Works, 

viz. the completion of the railway and canal 

system of France, improvement of navigable 

rivers, construction of docks, works of irrigation, £ 

and the supply of water to various cities. ‘ 113,423,640 
Expended by the Ministers of War, 

Finance, Navy, Agriculture, and 

Fine Arts, for the completion of 

works stopped for want of neces- £ 

sary funds . 29,604,436 
‘On Ordinary Public Works cenitenty 

Purchase of minor 3,020,789 
Payment to proprietors of these 

lines for work omitted in the ori- 

ginal calculation . ‘ ; . 1,691,298 
Completion of these lines ‘ : 10,487,962 
Repaid advances made by Depart- 

ments and Communes for comple- 

tion of roads 5,404,369 
Canal between Auxerre and Mente 

reau (these places being already 

connected by a railway) 820,000 

58,654,271 


Leaving for the original purpose. £54,769,369 


] 
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Gigantic as these sums appear, they are in reality less than those 
originally proposed in the Freycinet programme, which embraced 
an annual expenditure of twenty millions, spreading over a period 
of twelve years, at the end of which time the task of thoroughly 
opening up France to commerce would be complete. But even 
this sum of two hundred and forty millions was not considered 
within the mark. A further sum of twelve millions would be 
required for doubling the lines on certain strategic railways; six- 
teen millions for. the harbours of Havre, Bordeaux, Marseilles ; 
twenty millions for irrigation and agriculture, and, allowing for 
errors in calculation, a grand total of eight milliards sterling would 
be probably necessary. 

The following shows some of M. de Freycinet’s ideas :— 
Canals.—Class I. Urgently required . £17,414,800 

II. Not so urgent 7,660,000 
» III. Local requirements. 8,228,000 £ 
—————_ 25,292,800 
Improvements of rivers. ‘ . 6,000,000 
*Minor ports . . 40,000,000 
Doubling strategic . 12,000,000 
*Harbours at Havre, Bordeaux, Marseilles 16,000,000 
Rhone-Marseilles canal. . 8,000,000 
Improvement of parish roads’. . 20,000,000 
Irrigation and agriculture . . 20,000,000 
Drainage and waterworks . ‘ 20,000,000 
Railways . ‘ ‘ ‘ 140, 000,000 
Schools. ‘ ‘ . 16,000,000 


£320,000,000 


Even this sum is all inadequate to the lofty ideas of the Repub- 
lican statesmen. The Minister for Public Instruction clamours 
for twenty-eight, not a paltry sixteen millions, whilst the railways 
and harbours already under construction will cost fully one 
hundred millions more than is here noted! 

Amongst the minor harbours to which aid has been given and 
further aid promised, are: Treport, Nice, Dieppe, Fecamp, Hon- 
fleur, Ouistreham, Cherbourg, Saint Malo, Saint Servan, Saint 
Brieuc, Paimpol, Brest, Calais, Boulogne, and Dunkerque. True, 
indeed, was the speech of M. Lesquillier when discussing M. de 
Freycinet’s programme: ‘‘ Beaucoup de millions éparpillés dans les 
petits ports tandis que nos grands ports restent dans l’abandon.” 

Throughout France it is thoroughly recognized that these extra- 


* [commend these figures to Mr. Chamberlain, who, judging from a recent speech 
in the House, appears to be under the impression that we spend more money in 
harbour works than France does. 
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ordinary public works have been merely undertaken to secure the 
return of certain men in certain districts; so much so, that many 
of the lines are styled chemins de fer electoraux, and are named not 
by the locality through which they run, but by the deputy who 
secured their concession. Constructed on extravagant principles, 
and with a lavish expenditure of money, they cause a brisk trade at 
any rate for a time in the neighbourhood, and as the land is 
rarely paid for, but the owners indemnified by a payment of 
5 per cent. annually on a highly-rated price, both poor and rich 
benefit alike. The cost of a line varies much with the political 
colour of the department through which it runs. As a reward for 
the defeat of the Duc de Broglie at a recent election, a short line 
was constructed which cost £51,000 a mile ; whilst in order to win 
over the voters of Saint Malo and St. Servan, a useless line was 
thrown up between Miniac and Chateauneuf, and two millions 
sterling spent in constructing two harbours, when one would have 
been more than sufficient. 

As instances of what deputies may secure for their friends, I 
may briefly touch on the circumstances attendant on the purchase 
by the State of the Saint Bonnet-le-Chateau and the Alais-au- 
Rhone railways. The former line—a short branch seventeen miles 
in length—had for many years been worked ata loss. Call after 
call had been made on the shareholders, and finally the Company, 
land, buildings, plant, locomotives, and wagons, were knocked down 
at a forced sale for the sum of £1,200, some £70 a mile; and 
now the beneficent Deputy appears on the scene, and finally the 
Senate ratifies the purchase of this same line for the sum of 
£120,000 ! 

The Alais-au-Rhone railway was also in difficulties. The shares 
stood at thirty francs; its first issue of 500 francs debentures at 100; 
its second debentures were not quoted. Matters were becoming 
desperate, when overtures, through an influential statesman, were 
made for its purchase by Government; its shares at one bound 
rose to 365, and its debentures to par, and now the unfortunate 
tax-payer is called upon to pay some £48,000 yearly as interest 
on hitherto worthless stock. 

It is not merely in the matter of extravagant office expenses, 
increase of sinecures, lavish expenditure on public works, and the 
purchase of worthless railways, that the Republican shows himself 
an adept in the art of enriching himself and spoiling his country. 
Not a loan is issued, not a sale effected, not a contract carried out, 
scarcely a judgment delivered, which has not been the means, 
directly or indirectly, of benefiting an individual pecuniarily or 
politically. 

During the emission of the second portion of the German war 
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indemnity of one hundred and twenty millions sterling, the 
following sums were frittered away :— 
Advertising . 14,800 
Commission to guantasiad officials . 80,000 
Commission to financial corporations 1,520,000 
Gratuities to Treasury officials : 26,361 


£1,651,161 

A similar scandal was revealed regarding the recent Tunisian 
Loan, and the names of prominent statesmen mentioned as having 
benefited pecuniarily by the transaction. 

A recent sale of wood in the Government forests of Fontaine- 
bleau exemplifies in a smaller way how thoroughly the country is 
permeated with ideas of jobbery. Contracts were invited for 
750,000 steres of cut wood, and a tender made by a firm not 
unconnected with one of the ministers was accepted. The market 
price of the wood was twelve francs a stere ; the price realised 7°50. 

I will now endeavour to show how the vast sums are raised 
which the French nation annually squander. 

Direct Taxation :— £ £ 

Land tax . ‘ 14,680,000 
Window tax. 2,836,000 
Furniture and Poll tax. 4,720,000 
Rates 2,560,000 
— 6,269,000 


31,065,600 
Mortmain . 208,000 


Registration and 23,280,000 
Succession duty and fees 

on sales 4,400,000 
Transfer of stock 1,440,000 
Royalties of mines. 100,000 
Weights and measures. 188,000 
Three per cent. on all 

stocks and shares . ‘ 1,916,000 


31,522,000 
Indirect Taxation :— 


Customs’ dues . A 11,240,000 
Salt duties , ‘ ‘ 1,320,000 
Wine and spirits 16,240,000 
Sugar ‘ 5,600,000 
Tobacco . 14,520,000 
Gunpowder ‘ ‘ 560,000 
Railway passenger Satin 8,120,000 
Contributions (indirect) . 3,760,000 
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Local Taxation :— £ £ 
Other local taxes 4,000,000 


25,440,000 
Total £144,387,000 


Other items of revenue, such as posts and telegraphs, sale of 
Government forests, from which the people derive personal benefit, 
I have omitted to take into consideration ; the above is sufficient to 
show that the government of the people by the people is not 
merely conducted on a scale before which all monarchical Govern- 
ments pale, but is so contrived that the burden of taxation falls 
with terrible severity on the poor consumer. And, as if the 
burdens I have already enumerated are not heavy enough, mea- 
sures have been proposed which, under pretence of protecting the 
agriculturist as well as the manufacturer, impose fresh taxes on 
the absolute necessities of life. 

It is suggested that in future flour of all sorts should be taxed 
15s. a quarter; wheat, 10s. 6d.; oats, barley, and rye, 6s.; maize 
and buckwheat, 4s. 8d. Fresh meat, 8s. 4d. a ewt.; salt meat, 
7s. 6d. (American pork being absolutely interdicted); cattle for 
slaughter, £2 8s. 4d.; milch cows, £1 12s.; sheep, 6s.; horses, 
£2 12s. 6d. As yet it is early to speculate what these iniquitous 
impositions will realise, but the authors of the scheme prophesy an 
increase to the revenue of close on £20,000,000 sterling. Should 
these anticipations be realised, we shall find, on analysis, that the 
French nation pays no less than £75,000,000 duty on food, drink, 
and tobacco—in round numbers, £2 per head. 

And land—Do the landowners escape scatheless in the country 
where, as Mr. Chamberlain informs us, land is free, and where 
the meanest peasant rejoices in his own homestead and his own 
acres? Far from it: £59,000,000 sterling are wrung from the 
three and a quarter million landowners in France, and be it minded 
that the estates of 2,485,000 of these landed proprietors do not 
exceed in value £400! So, in the country where land is free and 
well-nigh every labourer his own landlord, the poor man has to 
contribute more heavily than in any other nation in Europe. The 
food he eats, the clothes he wears, the tools necessary for his 
daily avocations, all pay excessive import dues ; he pays his share 
of the revenue derived from drink and from tobacco, and, in 
addition to all these, investigations prove that the rural popula- 
tion of France contributes as follows to the Exchequer :— 

Door and window tax . 960,000 
Furniture and personal tax . 1,800,000 
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Rates . ‘  £2,040,000 
Registration and stamps - 11,800,000 
Octroi . 1,200,000 
Local taxes . ‘ - 80,000,000 


£59,320,000 
Free land! The land in France is weighed down with charges 
and the petty owners are disposing of their unsaleable wares at 
almost any price, and flocking into the towns where, at any rate, a 
living, precarious though it may be, is to be obtained. Here, 
again, in selling his land, he finds himself face to face with imposts 
and duties which swallow up, apart from any lawyer’s fees, a 
minimum of eight per cent. of his purchase-money. The eminent 
economist, M. Leroy Beaulieu, demands that these dues be re- 
duced to 1 per cent., or even } per cent., whilst the “ Society of 
the Agriculturalists of France,” more modest in their require- 
ments, urge that the duties on the sale of land should be assimi- 
lated to those on the sale of furniture and other personal property. 
Where the sale of land is effected under an order from a court, it 
rarely happens that the expenses are less than from 25 to 40 per 
cent. of the purchase-money. 
I have before me details of three small sales in a Northern 
Department. 
No. 1. Amount realised . £296 . Expenses . £112 14 2 
« . 248. 9 42 
So much for Free Land. Let us now turn to Free Education. 
Under this head, the ordinary expenditure has increased from 
£1,049,421 to £5,432,654 in the last ten years, whilst during that 
period, a total sum of £32,410,370 has been spent by the State in 
education. This sum by no means represents the total amount 
paid by the tax-payer. All the large cities and every department 
has been authorized not merely to raise loans for the purpose of 
constructing schools, but also to impose additional rates in order 
to carry on the system of free education. If the cause of education 
was really a gainer, opposition would, in a measure, be silenced; 
but when it is patent that the poor benefit little, and the additional 
expenses merely go to ameliorate the condition of the professors, 
who are expected to play a great réle in sowing the seeds of 
advanced Republicanism in the breasts of the rising generation, 
one feels that here, too, political causes have much to do with the 
increase of the Budget. 
The total number of children under education in France has 
risen from 4,716,935, in 1875, to 5,049,863, in 1884, an increase 
of about 7 per cent., and, to secure this increase, the country has 
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been burdened with £16,000,000 of debt, and the annual Budget 
has been quadrupled! On the other hand, the number of pro- 
fessors has been multiplied, their salaries increased, their pensions 
doubled, and other indulgences, such as cheap, and on some 
occasions free, railway travelling, accorded them. 

New schools appear to be built without any regard to existing 
institutions, the two dominant ideas in the mind of the Minister of 
Public Instruction being, first, the promulgation of sound Repub- 
lican ideas amongst the youth of France, through the medium of 
his professorial staff; and, secondly, the lavish expenditure of 
public money in every conceivable spot. I have been shown two 
new schools: the one cost £24,000, and the average number of 
pupils is 56; the other cost £4,000, and the number of pupils 8. 

Built up on the ever-shifting foundation of the fickleness of a 
mob, itis no wonder that the Republic resorts to every expedient in 
order to stifle the growth of opinions which, in monarchical Europe, 
are held legitimate enough. In the army, the navy, the magistracy, 
all branches of the Civil Service, even in the Church, to be known 
to hold Conservative views is a sure bar to promotion, often a cer- 
tain road to degradation. Should a military officer desire staff 
employment, before being admitted to his professional examination, 
minute inquiries are made as to his political leanings; and should 
he or his wife be at all devout, however capable he may otherwise 
be, he is considered to be under the thumb of the priests, and in- 
capable of serving a Republic loyally. It may be said that this is 
an exaggeration. I maintain that I have understated the case. 
Many cases have come under my own personal notice, where 
military officers and civil functionaries have been compulsorily 
retired, unheard in their own defence, on the mere ex-parte state- 
ments of a police underling. This under a Republic which flies as 
its motto Liberty, Fraternity, Equality ! 

I have known a General of Brigade, an officer who held that 
rank on the bloody field of Saint Privat, who had fought, too, in 
the Crimea and in Italy, kept without promotion for fourteen years 
and finally placed on the retired list, with the curt reminder that 
he had been seen too frequently in Church. I have known a 
squadron commander summarily removed because he preferred to 
wear the decoration of the Legion of Honour as given him after 
Solferino, by Napoleon III., with its Imperial Crown, rather than 
the Republican badge with its wreath of laurel. I have known 
another officer of field rank compulsorily retired for joining in a 
religious procession in uniform and a sous-préfet removed from his 
post because he had on two occasions been seen walking with an 
avocét of advanced royalist views. In the year 1883 we saw over 
600 members of the old magistrature removed solely and simply 
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to make room on the bench for men of more pronounced views, 
and, in order to fill the country with creatures after M. Ferry’s 
own heart, the Civil pension list was burdened with an extra 
million sterling. More recently, in the late electoral struggle, we 
have seen 165 priests deprived of their incomes; 103 others re- 
moved to other cures because they were suspected of having incited 
their congregations to vote against Republican candidates; nay, 
more: we have seen this very Government of the people for the 
people declare certain elections invalid because, forsooth, Con- 
servative members had been elected, and because it was surmised 
that clerical influence had been at work in opposition to Govern- 
ment nominees. We have seen priests imprisoned for refusing to 
decorate their houses on the day of the National féte, and we 
have a magistrate fining a man for applying the epithet ‘‘ Bona- 
partiste ” to a fellow labourer.* 

If the Republic strikes hard at its opponents, it is careful 
enough to protect its adherents. Posts are multiplied for them 
without number, increased salaries and increased pensions are 
showered on them broadcast, whilst the egis of its protection is 
thrown over the many who suffer from pecuniary or other indis- 
cretions. During the process of the reform of the magistracy, 
appointments were made in violation of the laws of the land and 
with an utter disregard of the dignity of the Bench. A man’s sole 
claim to advancement was his political character; barristers 
without briefs, avoués without clients, and notaries without offices 
were eagerly seized on for the more important posts, and, in order 
to qualify them for the higher appointments, were rapidly passed 
through the lower grades. One or two instances must suffice to 
support my statement. 

On the 29th August 1883 M. Juest de Mire, avoué, was ap- 
pointed juge at Coutances; on the 2nd September, M. Juest de 
Mire, ancien juge de Coutances, was nominated President of the 
Tribunal at Lorient. 

M. Lorans, avoué, was named juge at Lisieux on the 19th 
August 1883 ; the following week he was advanced to the presi- 
dency of the tribunal at Quimperle. 

Such cases might be multiplied indefinitely, for were there not 
600 members of the magistracy relieved of their functions in 1883 
simply and solely because they had shown themselves but luke- 
warm supporters of the Republic? and was it not necessary, in 


* Le juge de paix de Sonillac, M. Labrousse, un magistrat de la nouvelle couche, 
vient de condamner & dix francs d’amende un nomme K—— pour avoir appelé un autre 
individu “ bonapartiste.” Attendu, dit le juge de paix en ses considérants, que la 
qualification de bonapartiste signifie; assassin, voleur, fauteur de guet-apens.—Solez/, 
27th October 1883. 
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replacing them, to reward those who had already shown their 
devotion to the Government, and who were prepared to obey 
unhesitatingly the behests of the Ministry ? 

The case of General Thibaudin is a striking instance of the 
tyranny of a democracy—an officer unknown in his profession, 
except as having broken his parole under very disgraceful circum- 
stances when a prisoner of war in Germany. Thibaudin was 
nominated Minister of War for a special purpose, namely, to sign 
a decree announcing the expulsion from the service of the Royal 
and Bourbon Princes. This done, he was delegated to the unem- 
ployed list. It speaks well for the French army that Thibaudin 
was the only ofticer of rank on whom M. Ferry could rely for the 
perpetration of such an infamous act. 

And this is the system which the Birmingham school, in its 
ignorance, would have us adopt in England. A system of extrava- 
gance based upon tyranny; extravagance of the most reckless, 
tyranny of the most odious kind. 

To compare the institutions of the two nations, and so make 
good my words, is beyond the limits of a magazine article. I will 
content myself, therefore, with briefly recapitulating some of the 
salient and statistical features connected with the two nations, 
leaving my reader to judge whether it is preferable to stand by the 
Constitution of old England or to fall under a régime like that 
which has sapped the life blood of ‘‘la belle France.” 


England. France. 
Area of mother country (square 


miles) . 121,115 204,000 
Area of foreign possessions . ‘ 8,869,096 386,000 
Population of mother country P 36,300,000 37,000,000 
Population of foreign possessions . f 273,025,000 5,547,810 

£ £ 
Revenue of mother country . : 87,205,000 132,673,709 
Revenue of foreign possessions. 110,795,000 2,565,562 
Imports and exports of mother 

Imports and exports of foreign 

possessions ‘ 357,972,000 10,558,737 
Navy . 13,000,000 11,567,000 
Debt of mother country 746,400,000 1,412,000,000 
Debts of foreign possessions . . 325,205,000 


732,228,000 356,132,680 


TAXATION. 
Customs and Excise (including £ £ 
Octroi in France) . . . 46,350,000 77,748,000 
Stamps . ‘ 11,450,000 27,888,000 
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£ £ 
Land Tax and House Duty. ‘ 2,930,000 20,246,000 
Property and Income Tax . ‘ 15,400,000 5,916,000 
Licences on professions or cal- 

The above figures speak for themselves. They enable us to 
compare clearly the wealth and responsibilities of the two coun- 
tries. The one in which, hitherto, the government has been vested 
in the upper and educated classes—men who have positions and 
characters to maintain, and property to safeguard; the other where 
the government has been assumed by greedy speculators anxious 
only to enrich themselves and their congeners, and caring nothing 
for the interests of the poor or the real honour and welfare of the 
nation. 

We might even go farther and compare item by item of taxation, 
showing how in England, thanks to the ties which bind poor to 
rich, and which, please God, may ever remain indissoluble, the 
money burden has been borne by the upper classes, the poor prac- 
tically escaping free. Whereas in France, the country of free 
land, and where the Government is vested in the sovereign people, 
the bourgeoisie who compose the Chambers are careful that the 
burden of taxation falls on the poor and on the poor alone. 

Here in England the Land Tax produces in round numbers a 
million sterling; in France, where the poor own the majority of 
the land, the tax amounts to £14,680,000. With us the House 
Duty brings in under two millions; amongst our neighbours the 
corresponding rates (Portes et fenétres cote mobiliere et prestations) 
reach the sum of £12,116,000. Here Income Tax, falling on the 
affluent and on those with moderate incomes, realises £11,000,000 ; 
in France the only imposts which correspond, viz. a tax on the 
transfer of stock, and one of 3 per cent. on share and dividend 
warrants, brings in £3,356,000. In the United Kingdom, Legacy 
and Succession Duty, of which the poor are practically ignorant, 
amounts to about £8,500,000 ; in France it produces but £2,000,000. 

In contradistinction : tobacco, the poor man’s food, here brings 
in £9,000,000 ; in France £14,500,000. Salt and sugar, which with 
us are free, in France produce close on £7,000,000 sterling. 

According to the Advanced Radical school France possesses every 
element of happiness save one—Free Trade. Yet we cannot point 
to one single instance where her people enjoy as much freedom or 
as much happiness, or as light a financial burden, as do the people 
of the Kingdom of England. 

There the curse of officialdom reigns supreme, and a man is 
hampered with an ever-present dread of those ominous words “ au 
nom du peuple Frangais,’ from the moment that his parents 
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describe his birth to the officials at the Mairiec, to that last moment 
when the commissaire of police places his seal of office on the 
dead man’s coffin; then, and not till then, is the Frenchman 
really free. 

There, from the age of twenty to that of forty, he is bound to 
military service ; without permission he dare not leave his native 
village; and should he wish to try his lot in distant lands, and 
embark on M. Ferry’s grand scheme of colonization, he finds him- 
self in the rigid grasp of the law, liable to imprisonment as a 
deserter. There he finds himself at any moment called upon to 
entertain soldiers passing through. his village to distant stations ; 
subject to communal and departmental taxes, all apart from those 
which the State annually levies. To carry the produce of his 
farmyard to the neighbouring town he is forced to submit to the 
iniquitous octroi; and even in conveying game shot in one depart- 
ment to another he is liable to the same impost. Should he 
change his residence merely from one street to the next, he must 
get permission to remove the contents of his modest cellar, be it of 
cider or be it of champagne, and for the permission a tax is 
invariably levied. 

On every member of a club, however modest may be its annual 
subscription, the Government imposes an impost of 10 francs, and 
from the pay of every official it deducts from 3 to 5 per cent. on 
account of pensions, which are liable to forfeiture in the event 
of political misconduct. 

Freedom of thought and freedom of speech are forbidden save to 
those who profess the most revolutionary doctrines ; to these, in- 
deed, to the miscreants of the Commune and of the barricades, 
every license is allowed; but to those who cling to old-fashioned 
ideas, who “fear God and honour the King, and meddle not with 
those that are given to change,” absolute despotism is practised. 
Even in the smallest of provincial towns ‘‘ mouchards”’ abound, 
who report the views and exaggerate the speeches of every man 
known to entertain a feeling averse to the tyranny of the mob. 
The Government official who is seen reading the Gaulois or the 
Soleil is doomed to certain dismissal, and, in order to prevent the 
spread of Royalist feelings in the army, these papers are forbidden 
to be taken in by officers’ messes, whilst the entry of all newspapers 
is prohibited to barracks ! 

Thus, while personal freedom is extinguished, the State expen- 
diture is being increased with a rapidity unparalleled in history. 
To ascribe this increase as the disastrous result of the war of 1870, 
as friends of the Republic are fond of doing, is absurd, for the total 
amount of public debt which can be credited to this cause does not 
exceed three hundred millions sterling, viz. £200,000,000 war in- 
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demnity, £91,000,000 replacement of war material and construction 
of the Eastern fortresses ; £7,000,000 extraordinary expenditure 
on the Navy. Thus, we may assume that the war of 1870 has 
added but £14,000,000 sterling to the annual charge of the Re- 
public, and that the remaining sixty-one millions, the difference 
between the last Budget of the Empire and the last Budget of the 
present Republic, is due to the reckless extravagance of irrespon- 
sible men, who, having gained power by false pretences, are 
determined on keeping it at all risks. 

In England we are now brought within a measurable distance 
of a like catastrophe. Men whose sole claim to distinction is the 
reputation they have earned by pandering to the worst passions of 
a mob, are now striving to gain the paramount power in the State. 
By the dissemination of speciously-worded promises and utterly 
false statements as to the financial position of neighbouring coun- 
tries, these men have won for themselves a strong following. The 
non-fulfilment of these promises will alienate from them the sup- 
port of the more ignorant of their supporters, whilst the refutation 
of their falsehoods will cause all honest men to shrink from con- 
tact with reckless politicians of the type which has brought France 
to dishonour, misery, and ruin. 

Bereft of allies, overloaded with debt, and with her people cla- 
mouring for food, the Republic of France is scarcely a model which 
a statesman would care to select as the incarnation of a virtuous 
and successful government. My object has been to point out the 
depths to which she is now reduced, in the hope that Englishmen 
and Englishwomen may band themselves together in order to 
stamp out the pestilential plague which is spreading in our midst, 
and which threatens to deprive England of all that she holds dear, 
of all that has helped to make her the free and prosperous nation 
she has hitherto been; in the hope that we may arrest that down- 
ward progress which, under the present Administration, is patent 
to every observer—which is remarked in every land and by every 
people, save by those infatuated and misguided democrats who are 
conspiring for our country’s ruin. 

The Conservatives are accused by Sir Charles Dilke of claiming 
for their Party a monopoly of religion and of patriotism. The 
charge is partly true. We still hold to the Mosaic law, and decline 
to listen to those who counsel us to remove our neighbour’s land- 
mark. We still cling to the Christian doctrine as embodied in the 
words, dear to us from our earliest days, ‘‘ Suffer little children to 
come unto Me,” and still strive to maintain religious teaching in 
our elementary schools. We still indignantly reject the specious 
arguments for the spoliation of the Church, and are determined, 
at all hazards, to defend for her use the property which has been 
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left for the maintenance of her glorious ritual and for the dis- 
semination of her pure doctrines. In all these things the French 
have erred. They have confiscated the properties of the rich, they 
have abolished religious teaching in their schools, they have torn 
from the Church her lands, and from the priesthood their hardly- 
earned stipends. They have sown the wind, and are now reaping 
the whirlwind. 

We claim for ourselves a monopoly of patriotism, for we look 
beyond the narrow boundaries of parliamentary strife, and we see 
on all sides a Greater Britain looking to us for guidance, and will- 
ing to afford us aid. We see an Empire raised to a majesty and 
a grandness unparalleled in history, standing on the brink of an 
abyss, into which, if she falls, she falls, like Lucifer, never to rise 
again. We see our poor earning such wages as their parents never 
dreamed of, with all the necessities, aye, even the luxuries, of life 
well within their reach. We see them, were it not for the noisy 
unpatriotic demonstration of frothy demagogues, happy and con- 
tented, wanting nothing save rest from uncalled-for legislation, 
and beyond them we see a mighty nation, of all creeds and all 
colours, owning one Sovereign, and obeying one set of laws, anxious 
for nothing save a closer alliance with the mother country. 

Opposed to all this, we see in our midst a set of noisy, unprin- 
cipled, and unscrupulous agitators stirring up class against class, 
preaching discontent, and encouraging atheism; men who have 
torn themselves away from the Church of their fathers, and seek 
to devote to their own impecunious ministers the wealth of the 
Church of England; men, unhappily, ignorant of the greatness of 
their country, shrieking and caring for nothing save self-aggran- 
dizement. It is such men who have worked the ruin of France ; 
it is from such men that England must be saved. 

[Norg.—With respect to the deficit of fifty-one millions, mentioned on p. 329, it may be 
added that, in 1885, there was an actual deficit of £9,640,000, bringing up the total in 
the past seven years to upwards of sixty millions sterling. In assuming office, M. Sadi 
Carnot, the new Finance Minister, announced, with emphasis, that for the first time in 
the history of the Third Republic, a truthful Budget would be submitted, and that 
neither would a loan be issued nor fresh taxes be imposed. Two months have barely 
elapsed since these brave words were uttered, and we see that the financier has been 
compelled not merely to issue a loan of sixty millions, but to increase the duty on spirits 
from 6s. to 8s. 4d. a gallon. It is easy for M. Carnot to shield himself behind a 
quibble: the sixty millions is no loan, it is merely issuing “ Perpetual Rentes” for the 
purpose of funding about one-third of the floating debt; and the increase on spirits is, 
in truth, no new tax but merely an enhancement of the old duty. 

The following figures, which show the annual net receipts of French railways for the 
last six years,may be added to those given on p. 330:—1880, £22,960,000: 1881, 
£21,400,000 ; 1882, £20,840,000 ; 1883, £19,960,000 ; 1884, £19,240,000 ; 1885, 


£17,720,000 ; whilst in the first two months of this year there has been a serious deficit 
ever the same period in 1885.] 
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THE ESTABLISHMENT AND ENDOWMENT OF 
NONCONFORMITY. 


On the 7th of May 1672 the Nonconformist, Philip Henry, wrote 
in his Diary: ‘This day I received my licence, unsought and un- 
expected.” The licence, signed by Lord Arlington, one of the 
Secretaries of State, authorized him to set apart rooms in the 
parish of Malpas, for the use of such as did not conform to 
the Church of England, to meet in for public religious worship ; 
and charged all mayors, bailiffs, and officers to protect the fre- 
quenters of such meetings. The Toleration Act, the Magna Charta 
of Protestant Dissenters, was passed in 1689. A few years later 
Mr. Edmund Calamy tells us that Sir Humphrey Edwin, Lord 
Mayor of London, carried the regalia of the Corporation with him 
to a meeting-house, where he publicly worshipped God with the 
Dissenters. Objection was made to his conduct, but he success- 
fully defended it, on the ground that the Act of Parliament by 
which the Dissenters had their liberty, ‘‘ established their re- 
ligion, as much as the religion of Churchmen.” Lord Mansfield, 
giving judgment in the House of Lords in 1767, used similar 
language. ‘‘ The Toleration Act,” he says, ‘renders that which 
was illegal before now legal. The Dissenters’ way of worship is 
permitted, and allowed by this Act. Itis not only exempted from 
punishment, but rendered innocent, and lawful. It is established.” 
Mr. Speaker Onslow highly commended Lord Mansfield’s dictum, 
remarking that the Dissenters were as truly ‘‘ established” as the 
Church of England. Mr. Philip Furneaux, in his excellent but 
now almost forgotten letters to Blackstone, when the first edition 
of the famous commentaries appeared, argues in the same sense, 
and, taking the care of the issue of a mandamus compelling a 
Court of Quarter Sessions to register Dissenting places of worship, 
he writes in these emphatic terms: ‘Is not the law to be con- 
sidered as giving its whole sanction and exerting its whole energy 
in respect to whatever justifies and requires a mandamus? And 
does not this amount, strictly speaking, to the idea of ‘ estab- 
lished’ ?” 

Such are the opinions of lawyers and statesmen, Nonconformist 
divines, and Nonconformist men-of-letters in the last century, on 
the meaning of “ Establishment.” It is time that we, too, should 
clear up our ideas with regard to the significance of the word, 
and form a true and definite opinion of its meaning. 
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Before considering its true definition further, I will shortly 
describe the position of a religious community which did not enjoy 
the advantage of being established by law. A few years before 
Lord Mansfield gave the celebrated judgment which I have quoted, 
an Act of Parliament was passed by the Pelham Administration 
for the emancipation of the Jews. A universal uproar, not by any 
means confined to Churchmen, arose forthwith throughout the 
country. Its instant repeal was demanded by the popular voice. 
The Bishop of Norwich, who voted for the Bill, was insulted 
throughout his confirmation tours; a rabble of boys was en- 
couraged to pursue him, crying out, ‘‘ Come and circumcise us!” 
A clergyman named Tucker, who was in favour of Jewish emanci- 
pation, was assaulted. As soon as the next session of Parliament 
was opened, the Ministry hastily repealed the obnoxious Act. For 
a series of years Lord Chancellors, beginning with Lord Hard- 
wicke and ending with Lord Eldon, held that a bequest for the 
maintenance of a synagogue was void, because the Jewish re- 
ligion was not tolerated in England. It was not until 1829 that 
the civil rights of the Jews were assured, nor until 1846 that the 
Act “‘de Judaismo” of Edward I. was repealed. Such was the 
condition of a religious community which was not “ established 
by law.” 

The expression ‘‘ by law established,” is simply the English 
translation of the Latin words “legibus stabilita.”” The Bishop 
of Winchester, at the Carlisle Congress in 1883, said, ‘‘ As regards 
the English Church, the phrase ‘ established’ is historically un- 
true.” He meant established originally by the State, which is 
often the popular idea conveyed by the word; and possibly he 
might have meant also that the exclusive use of the term, as 
applied to the Church of England, was historically untrue. He 
certainly did not mean to deny that the Church of England, as 
well as the Dissenting Churches, were “legibus stabilita.”” For 
every religious corporation which can appeal to legal recognition, 
and to Acts of Parliament allowing and supporting its particular 
form of public worship, is justified in applying to itself the phrase, 
* established by law.” 

The Church which existed before Parliaments and statutes, 
claims recognition, by the necessity of its historical conditions, 
from the common law as well as from the statute law. The 
newer religious foundations, with a shorter history, have, never- 
theless, equally grown into a position of recognition, protection, 
and privilege under a series of Acts of Parliament, and may 
truly and without offence, be called statutory or Parliamentary 
Churches. But they cannot stand, any more than the Church of 
England can stand, in relation to their material interests and 
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civil rights, without the support of the law of the land. When 
the rights of property are involved, the civil power, through its 
courts of law and executive, intervenes to maintain the doctrinal 
conditions or trusts upon which religious endowments are held. It 
has been affirmed that one of the characteristics of a State Estab- 
lishment of Religion is “accessibility to its services of all who 
may wish to avail themselves of its religious offices.” I do not 
quarrel with such a definition, though it is partial and incom- 
plete, and I apply the test to Nonconformist Churches. The law 
provides by statute that the doors of all Dissenting Chapels shall be 
open, during the hours of worship, to all Her Majesty’s subjects. 
The law requires their services to be “ public.” 

It has been well remarked that in establishing a religion, the 
State does not guarantee the purity of the faith, but merely main- 
tains the right of the citizens to judge freely for themselves what 
religion they will adopt. In limiting the profession and practice 
of certain forms of religion, the State merely maintains that, for 
certain political or social reasons, they ought to be discouraged or 
suppressed. In England the legislation of the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries against the Roman Catholics was political. 
In America the legislation against the Mormons is social, and so 
is the Indian legislation which prohibits the practice of “ Suttee.” 
But the direction of English legislation has tended, now for two 
centuries, towards conferring exceptional advantages on the re- 
ligious communities of the Dissenters, and not towards limitation 
or suppression. 

I will take notice of some of these statutes. Their chapels 
are “certified” for public worship. Special Acts have been 
passed to protect them from disturbance during the services. 
Statutable facilities have been given them for acquiring sites for 
burial-grounds, and meeting-houses. Their chapels are exempted 
from the payment of parochial rates and Queen’s taxes. Their 
trust deeds are enrolled in the Court of Chancery. The official 
trustee of Charity lands, a State-paid officer, has become the 
legal owner of a vast number of their endowments, to the great 
pecuniary benefit of those who utilize the advantages thus 
freely placed at their disposal by the State. Under Acts of 
Parliament, their ministers solemnize marriages, officiate at 
funerals, and are exempted from many civil offices, not as 
ordinary citizens, but as ministers of a State-established religion. 
The Charitable Trusts legislation of 1853 removes their chapels 
and endowments, however great may be the misapplication of 
the trusts, out of the cognizance of the Charity Commissioners. 
The remedy of an aggrieved member of a Nonconformist con- 
gregation, when the doctrines and ordinances of the trust-deed 
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are violated, is a suit on a writ of ejectment in the Court of 
Chancery. It is said by Nonconformists themselves that there 
are thousands of ministers, and congregations, liable to ejectment 
at the present time. It is admitted that many chapels, origin- 
ally Calvinistic, are now occupied by Unitarians, and that doc- 
trines theologically unsound, according to the definitions of the 
trust-deeds, are preached in many chapels. Beati possidentes. 
Few persons would wish to deprive the successors of the Puritans, 
however unlike they may be to their spiritual ancestors, of their 
chapels and endowments. But the aggressive and manifest 
antagonism to all religion, which men opposed to all dogma have 
lately assumed, must give cause for anxiety. In the confusion 
which the state of things I have described created amongst the 
Nonconformists, the State was appealed to, and came to their 
rescue by passing a Statute to assist them in ascertaining the 
truth and validity of doctrine. By the 7 and 8 Vic. c. 45., a 
twenty-five years’ user of any doctrine in any Dissenting chapel 
establishes it, in defiance of the Trust Deed, and confers upon the 
preacher and the congregation the right and title to all the trust 
endowment annexed thereto. The Court of Chancery has settled 
for the Parliamentary Churches of Nonconformity questions of the 
most spiritual nature, such as the right of a minister to refuse the 
sacrament, and the doctrine of future punishment. 

The late Dean of Westminster defined the essence of establish- 
ment as the “recognition and support by the State of the religious 
expression of the community, and the control and guidance of that 
expression.”” Such a definition certainly includes all the religious 
communities whose connection with the State I have been con- 
sidering. 

From very early days the Protestant Dissenting Societies not 
only obtained the toleration and privileges which I have de- 
scribed, but they also received endowment, first out of the Royal 
Bounty, and then out of the taxes. The English Dissenters 
who obtained the largest share of this public money were the 
Presbyterians, the Independents, and the Baptists. The Rev. 
Edmund Calamy, the distinguished author of the History of 
Nonconformity, was one of the distributors of the grant in the 
reign of George I. He says: “ This was not the first instance 
of kindness of this sort that Dissenting ministers had received 
from the Court. Bishop Burnet takes notice that in the reign 
of Charles II., the Presbyterian ministers waiting on that prince 
in a body, there was an order to pay a yearly pension of £50 
to most of them, and of £100 a year to the chief of the party.” 
In 1690 the sum of £1,200 a year was paid to the Dissenters in 
the North of Ireland, and £800 afterwards to those in the South. 
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from the year 1723 to the year 1850, there are regular records 

of these dotations to the Nonconformists. The following exam- 
ples will show the form in which, during the present century, 
this State aid was regularly afforded to them by Parliament in 
the Appropriation Acts. 1805.—45 Geo. III. c. 129, s. 17: “ For 
Protestant Dissenting Ministers in England and Ireland, and 
French refugees, the sum of £10,741. For the Presbyterian 
synods of Ulster and Munster the sum of £8,731.” 

I will only give one other example :— 

1840.—3 and 4 Vic. c. 112, s. 16: ‘‘ For Protestant Dissenting 
Ministers in England, poor French refugee clergy, the sum of 
£4,100. To defray the expense of Nonconforming, Seceding, and 
Protestant Dissenting Ministers in Ireland, the sum of £33,661.” 

The Welsh are credited with absorbing the bulk of the money 
annually voted for English Dissenters. To all who are familiar 
with the subject, reference to the well-known facts from time to 
time laid before Parliament would be superfluous; but so wide- 
spread is the misapprehension in some quarters in respect to the 
public endowment of Dissent, that I venture to make two short 
extracts from original returns made to the House of Commons in 
1840, and again in 1845. 


“Return of all grants of public money for the support of all 
religious denominations, distinguishing, as far as possible, the 
amount received by each denomination, from the year 1830 to 
1844 :— 


** Grants in aid of— £ 
Church of England ‘ 4,441 
Rome in Ireland . 136,152 
Protestant Dissenters in England . r 27,514 
Ireland . 424,261.” 


In the return of the year 1840 the following items appear :— 


“ Payments from the Civil List for Protestant Dissenting 
Ministers in England from 1772 to 1775 —yj . £88,400 

“Payments for the same out of grants of Parliament 
from 1804 to 1834 ‘ 

“To the Roman Catholic College of Maynooth, for the 
better education of persons professing the Roman 
Catholic religion (per Act Geo. III. c. 21, 1795) . 382,699 

“To the Presbyterian or Protestant Dissenting Ministers 
in Ireland, from 3 W. & M. to 1831 . 858,741 

*“To the same, denominated Seceders, from 1784 to 


49,229 
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These examples, of course, do not form an exhaustive catalogue 
of the many grants of money out of the taxes, extending over a 
period of more than a century and a half, made for the support 
and maintenance of the Nonconformists. During a portion of this 
period the Church of England also received grants of public 
money for the building and repair of churches and chapels. Thus 
from 1800 to 1829 the amount issued to the Commissioners for 
building churches, under the Acts 58 Geo. III. ¢. 45 and 3 Geo. IV. 
c. 103, was £1,500,000; but I am not aware that the clergy of the 
Church of England ever received pensions out of the taxes, like 
those given to the Dissenting ministers. 

These grants, however, whether to persons or buildings, are now 
things of the past. The ministers of no Church, nor of any reli- 
gious community, are any longer in any degree paid out of the 
taxes. Out of the rates, nevertheless, all religious communities of 
every denomination still receive subsidies amounting to many 
thousands a year. They all obtain a statutory exemption from 
the payment of rates, under the provisions of the 3 & 4 Will. IV. 
c. 30. The words which define the exempted buildings are 
“churches, chapels, meeting-houses, or premises, or such part 
thereof, as shall be exclusively appropriated to public religious 
worship, and which shall be duly certified for the performance of 
such religious worship.” 

Thus have established and endowed religious denominations 
grown up under the fostering influence of State patronage and 
support, until there are now said to be no less than 173 different 
orders. What is the present distribution of the people amongst 
the established religions of the realm, is a point full of interest 
and worthy to be accurately ascertained. The last official return 
which was made to Parliament in reference to the subject was in 
the year 1859, during the Church-rate debates. This return 
obtains more than ordinary authority from its being considered 
worthy of republication in the latest edition of Stephen’s Black- 
stone. “From this report it appears that the population of 
England and Wales at that date might be distributed in the fol- 
lowing proportions :—Churchmen, 67 per cent. ; Wesleyans, 13 per 
cent.; Independents, &c., 74 per cent.; Baptists, 2} per cent. ; 
other sects, Jews, &c., 6$ per cent.; Roman Catholics, 33 per 
cent.” 

Many of these societies have accumulated, in the course of 
years, immense endowments, both in land and money. Dr. 
Williams’ trust, of Welsh Presbyterian origin, has an income of 
£3,400 a year. The Coward trust amounts to £3,800 a year; 
Creeds trust to £910; Lady Hewley’s to £11,500. In the mean- 
time the endowments, including tithe rent-charge, which are at 
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the disposal of the Universities, have been applied to the education 
and endowment of Nonconformists and Churchmen alike. 

I now turn for a moment to a brief consideration of the relations 
which the Church of England holds towards the State. They have 
been subject to many changes in the course of centuries. She was 
a power in the land when England was a heptarchy. Before Acts 
of Parliament were known she was endowed by the liberality of 
her own members With a tenth part of the produce of their lands. 
By the great charter, which was forced from an unwilling monarch 
by her assistance, she—the Church of England, Ecclesia Anglicana 
—was declared to be free, her whole rights and liberties inviolable. 
Her noble history is bound up with the history of her country. 
Legibus stabilita still she is, and must for ever remain so long as 
she is tolerated, however largely her relations to the State may be 
modified. The laws by which those relations are adjusted have 
been amended, are being amended, and must be amended in the 
future. Let history declare how great and manifold have been the 
revolutions through which she has passed. 

It is not my intention to discuss, in any detail, the accidental 
relations which the Church happens at the moment to hold towards 
the State. I have already described what | believe to be the essence 
of Establishment. Yet some cling with tenacity to accidental cir- 
cumstances, as though everything depended upon their maintenance. 
It is but an accident in Her relations to the State, that the supre- 
macy of the Church of England is said to reside in a Presbyterian 
Sovereign. The Church, not less than the other religious com- 
munities, would be established under a Republic. The accidental 
circumstances of the moment must not be exaggerated into funda- 
mental laws. I smile when I hear people gravely argue that the 
inclusion of her ordained ministers in one House of the Legislature, 
and their exclusion from the other, is of the essence of Church 
Establishment. They forget that the Bishops were called to the 
House of Lords, not to represent the spirituality, which was always 
represented in Convocation, but in right of their Baronial tenure 
of land. I resent the assumption that an exclusive and National 
recognition of the Church is proved, or affected in any degree, by 
the form of opening the proceedings of the Houses of Parliament 
with a religious service performed by one of Her Ministers, from 
which some Members of Parliament dissent, and from which the 
Members of the Government habitually absent themselves, because 
their seats are retained for them without the necessity of their pre- 
sence at prayers. Of the twenty “particulars in which the national 
religion is at the present day expressed,” which Mr. Gladstone 
ennumerates in his ‘Church and State,” some are puerile, and some 
of the most important have already been abolished. The univer- 
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sities are no longer associated with the Church. Parliament is no 
longer Christian. The fundamental statute of the Act of Union 
with Ireland, as regards the Church of Ireland, has been repealed. 
Church-rates are no more. Forms and appearances and phrases, 
without the underlying realities which they once represented, are 
nothing worth. A legislative impotence, coupled with an idea 
of commanding authority, marks the position of the Church of 
England to-day. She claims to be consulted on legislation which 
affects her condition, at least in no less degree than Chambers of 
Commerce or agriculture, or trades unions, or Nonconformist 
Churches are consulted on subjects which affect them. She is, 
as a matter of fact, hardly consulted at all. The Public Worship 
Regulation Act was passed behind the backs of the Clergy ; so was 
the Dilapidations Act, one of the worst-drafted Acts in the Statute- 
Book. A Cabinet Minister not long ago introduced a Bill touching 
the freehold interests of the Clergy, and when a remonstrance 
was made to him that the recognized organs of Church opinion 
had not been consulted, he naively remarked that “he did not 
quite understand what was meant, and that the Bill had been 
approved by the Cabinet!” 

If Churchmen are to obtain a political voice in the legislation 
which appertains to the Church, they must not rely upon that 
vague thing which they call Establishment, nor must they be 
satisfied to rest secure in the self-regarding benevolence of a Con- 
servative Cabinet, nor to content themselves with the staunchness 
of the Churchmanship of the most aged statesman in England. 
They must trust to themselves, to their own voluntary but not 
less powerful organizations in the constituencies. 

How immeasurably the significance of that word “ Establish- 
ment” has changed since Blackstone wrote the first edition of 
his commentaries I will show by quoting his words: “If every 
sect was to be indulged in a free communion of civil employ- 
ments, the idea of a National Establishment would at once be 
destroyed, and the Episcopal Church would be no longer the 
Church of England.’’ What Blackstone thought incompatible with 
a National Church has happened, and much more. The Church 
has been shorn of her quasi-civil jurisdictions. Questions of 
marriage and legitimacy are no longer referred to her courts. 
The Court of Probate has superseded her authority in matters 
testamentary. The record of baptisms, weddings, and burials is 
now supplied by a civil registration of births, deaths, and mar- 
riages. The education of the people is no longer in her hands. 
A clergyman is the only person prohibited from teaching in a 
State school. The obligation of the parish to repair the fabric of 
the church is annulled by statute. Her consecrated burial-grounds 
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are opened to services not her own. But still she remains the 
- greatest power in England. 

In the year 1844 a society, which called itself the ‘‘ Anti-Church- 
State Association,’ was founded. Its professed object was to 
agitate against the principle of a too intimate connection between 
religious communities and the Civil Government. With singular 
infidelity to the professed reason for its existence, this society 
has, ever since its foundation, supported closer relations between 
the State and all religious communities. Instead of contracting 
within the narrowest possible limits the interference of Parlia- 
ment with matters of religion, it has constantly promoted Acts of 
Parliament and initiated resolutions on this very subject. The 
floor of the House of Commons has become the battle-ground for 
religious controversies. Mainly through the activity of this society 
two statutory or Parliamentary Churches have been established. 
In the same year two Acts were passed; the one, while asserting 
the expediency of disestablishing the Church of Ireland, in fact 
established her by Act of Parliament; the other established the 
Primitive Wesleyan Methodist Society of Ireland by statute. 

This ‘ Anti-Church-State Association” proclaims war against 
all religious corporations which have been the recipients of public 
money, and, unmindful of the historical conditions under which 
they are established and have been endowed, it demands that the 
State should resume its grants to them, and, in the name of the 
nation, require restitution. 1 know not where the recovery is to 
end. Every church, every chapel, every meeting-house, and every 
religious endowment is threatened. 

This, then, is the conclusion of the whole matter. Every re- 
ligious community which is tolerated, must hold certain definite 
relations to the State. The fact of those relations involves the 
necessity of what is called establishment by law. Those relations 
have always been subject to readjustment to suit the varying con- 
ditions of a society which can never be stationary. The question 
of what those relations ought to be, at any particular time, is an 
open one. 

Moreover, every religious community in Great Britain and 
Ireland is endowed. The moment that a new religious community 
has obtained for itself a local habitation, it has, to that extent, 
endowed itself. All religious communities which possess places of 
worship receive, in the form of an exemption from rates and taxes, 
a substantial contribution from the public for their support. The 
ministers of no religious denomination, neither of the Church nor 
of any other community, receive, in the present day, a single 
farthing of payment from the taxes. But most religious commu- 
nities have received, in days gone by, small dotations from the 
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public purse. They, all of them, now equally depend for their 
sustentation on the voluntary payments of their own members, 
or of those who, in former times, were members of their com- 
munion. 

The State has, on many occasions, taken away, without com- 
pensation, the property of individuals and of corporations, on 
various grounds, such as, that the property was administered for 
“superstitious uses,” or that the owners of the property were 
rebels, or that the object of the trust had expired; but | am not 
aware that the State has ever expropriated individuals or corpora- 
tions merely on the ground that the property which they had long 
enjoyed was national property, and was only lent, as it were, under 
the condition of arbitrary resumption. The weight-carrying 
argument in the case of the Irish Church was that the object of 
the trust had expired, that there were no beneficiaries, and that 
the doctrine of “ cy-prés”” ought to be applied. The State has the 
same logical right to the endowments of the Church and of Non- 
conformity as it has to all the trust-property of the kingdom. No 
more, no less. 

What is vulgarly and inaccurately called “ Disestablishment,” 
no longer finds favour in the eyes of the Anti-Church-State Asso- 
ciation, whose real and almost avowed object is to alienate religious 
endowments. Not the Church of England only, but every estab- 
lished and endowed Church is in danger. The strength of the 
support which, in Parliament and elsewhere, the Liberationists 
obtain, comes from men to whom religion itself is obnoxious. 

Churchmen hold still to the old lines of the Great Charter— 
“The Church shall be free, Her rights and liberties inviolable.” 
But they accord the same freedom to others. The mighty Mother 
of many daughter Churches, planted in every English-speaking 
land, stands forward now to defend, not Her own establishment 
only, not Her own endowments only, but the establishment and 
endowments of every religious community of men; she is the 
guardian, in revolutionary times, of the freedom of religion, of 
religious worship, and of religious teaching. 


Srantey LEIGHTON. 
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A REVERIE ON THE RIVIERA. 


“Winter,” said Alfred de Musset, “is an illness.” Entirely 
free from it at the present moment, I venture to add, the Riviera 
is the remedy. But when, in England, does winter begin; and, 
a question yet more difficult to answer, when does it end? On 
three occasions during the last few years there have been heavy 
falls of snow in October, even in the southern counties; Winter 
making haste to notify his adyent and claim his territory long 
before the elms were bare or the alders had ceased to be green. 
Winter begins, I should say, with the frosts that make the 
“‘bedding-out” plants in the garden as black as your hat; and I 
have known this happen, within sixty miles of London, in the 
third week of September. Allowance, however, should be made 
for the conflict that goes on till the end of October between 
autumn and winter. It is an unequal contest, no doubt; neverthe- 
less, autumn scores some notable and very beautiful victories. 
But, by Guy Fawkes Day at the latest, ‘‘ Marian’s nose looks red 
and raw,” as Shakespeare in one of his realistic moods declares, 
and the “ ruler of the inverted year” is master of the position. 

So much for that slightly movable feast, the first day of winter. 
But when do we see the last of him ? When the Derby isrun in a 
snow storm? When the nests of the nightingale are drenched 
with sleet ? Who shall say? May, when in a proper frame of 
mind, is the most delicious season of the year. But May “‘ with a 
difference” is the most provoking of all English experiences. 
May, with the weather-vane registering due east, and with all 
the colour washed out of the landscape by a cold, pale, steel- 
coloured sky, is only a worse and more aggravating sort of 
March. From March we expect the worst. From May we looked 
for better things. How often are our expectations disappointed ! 

As concerning the beginning of winter, so concerning the end of 
it, we must strike an average. For my part, just as I will cease to 
complain if autumn holds out, even in a half-hearted fashion, till 
the day—unhappily only an historical date—when Parliament was 
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to be blown up, so also will I give up grumbling if winter will leave 
a p.p.c. in the shape of the last visitation of sleet or hail, say 
about the time when Shakespeare was born, Byron and Lord 
Beaconsfield died, and the cuckoo and the nightingale have a race 
for it, and we listen, in obedience to Chaucer, to discover whether 
during the coming summer our loves are to prosper or to fail. 

According to this calculation, the English winter lasts from the 
5th of November to about the 19th of April, or pretty nearly half 
the year. If winter be properly described as an illness, it must 
be confessed that it is rather a long one. 

And the remedy? Is one to go to the Riviera for close upon six 
months? Difficulties at once arise. If a man can dispense with 
his country for half the year, his country can dispense with him 
for the other half. Only persons who have no business, no pro- 
fession, no interests, no ties at home, can leave England, year 
after year, from the end of October till shortly before May-day ; 
and only practical cynics or confirmed valetudinarians will find it 
answer to shape their lives as though they belong to no country, 
and as though home, and patriotism and duty, were the phantoms 
of a diseased conscience. 

But though the illness of winter cannot by most of us be 
altogether avoided, its duration may be considerably shortened. I 
have often wondered what it is that makes ninety-nine people out 
of a hundred take their annual run abroad about the end of 
summer and the beginning of autumn, or just when this island is 
the most agreeable place in the whole world. I suppose the reason 
is the same which makes the House of Commons sit sweltering all 
during July and well into August; the most unreasonable reason 
in the world—Custom. Possibly, too, people like to take their 
holiday when other people are taking it: a strange taste, for which 
truly there is no accounting. 

Lying supine upon this granite rock, listening to the music of 
the swishing, swirling waves, watching them gather and run for- 
ward and break into foaming dimples within measurable distance 
of my feet, gazing at a blue canopy of immaterial sky, scanning 
the points, and peaks, and infinite downward irregularities of the 
tranquil mountains, and well aware that at my back, not far off, 
is an evergreen wood flecked with white heaths six feet high in 
full flower, and carpeted with the ephemeral rose-like cistus, both 
pink and white, I flatter myself that I have solved the difficulty, 
as far as itis open to solution. I am a “ capable citizen,” one 
of five million such, am neither an invalid nor a cynic, have my 
work to do in this world, belong to a Primrose Habitation, now 
and again figure on the Committee of a Public Dinner, write in- 
dignantly sometimes to the morning papers, and almost think I 
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take as much interest in, and know as much about, the Crofters’ 
Bill as the average Member of Parliament. Yet, how far I am 
from the eye of Mr. Speaker, from the snows which, I hear, are 
lying deep in the Midland Counties, and from those commonplace 
vapid conversations about Mr. Gladstone that in Pall Mall never 
cease from troubling and are never at rest! I hate Winter with 
a never-to-be-expressed hatred. I regard it as a personal enemy, 
perpetually lying in wait to do me an injury. But I have “done” 
him now. I believe it is the 25th of March, though Iam not very 
exact in the matter of dates out here, since they are, happily, not 
of the slightest consequence, every day apparently being Bank 
Holiday without holiday makers, thank the Fates, save myself. I 
perceive, to my quiet satisfaction, that, March though it be, I have 
on a pair of white flannel tennis trousers, which harmonize per- 
fectly with the red rock and the blue water. A white waistcoat, 
a grey homespun pea-jacket of medium thickness, a straw hat, and 
a tie not worth speaking of, complete my costume. Delicious, 
perfectly delicious! Shall I have a cigarette? I will. A little 
volume of Shakespeare, containing, inter alia, A Midsummer Night's 
Dream, is somewhere in my pocket; but, on the whole, I think it 
may remain there. I wish the Bard of Avon were here, for his 
own sake. But, if he were, 1 am quite sure he would write me 
down an ass if I turned from this panorama of ocean, hill, and sky, 
even to the daintiest of his comedies. He would doubtless give me 
a gentle nudge, and, without being egotistical, remind me that if 
I choose to turn to another of his productions I shall find some- 
thing which will justify me in believing—mutatis mutandis—that I 
ought to find books in the running waves I am watching, sermons 
in the perforated granite rock on which I am recumbent, and good 
in everything. He is quite right ! Just at present I do find good in 
everything. 

Yes, I was right to come here, and peculiarly right in the choice 
of the time for coming. A man must be a sorely driven beast of 
burden who cannot snatch five or six weeks from capable citizen- 
ship to become, for that interval, an irresponsible idler ; and, by 
making the period begin early in March and end towards the close 
of April, he gets rid, at any rate, of a fourth of the winter, and 
reduces his annual illness by that amount of time. Moreover, by 
so doing he leaves England just when the patience of the sufferer 
from the stings and arrows of outrageous wind and hail is be- 
coming exhausted, and returns to it when his island home is once 
more becoming tolerable. In other words, he shortens winter and 
lengthens spring. That is what I am doing at present, and the 
reflection fills me with the agreeable glow produced by the con- 
sciousness of performing an act of virtue. In a volume of Sonnets, 
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a miracle of cheapness, lately issued, and edited by Mr. William 
Sharp, I observed that one of his authors-professes to own 
. a mood akin to scorn 

For sensuous slopes that bask ‘neath Southern skies, 

Teeming with wine and prodigal of corn. 
and being, I presume, at the time on board a Dover steamer, writes 
quite cheerily of the welcome that is awaiting him from 

. . . Amazonian March, with breast half bare, 
And sleety arrows whistling through the air. 

Well, there is no accounting for tastes. But give me the 
“sensuous slopes.” As for the “ sleety arrows,” it makes one’s 
teeth chatter to think of them. This rock on which I have been 
reclining for a couple of hours would not be called a sensuous 
slope by everyone. But the most confirmed sybarite would ex- 
change it, if he had the chance, for the softest couch and the 
downiest pillow in the British Realm. It is fretted and perforated 
all over with the action of sea-water, that has leaped on to it, 
rolled over it, lain on it, eaten into it. It is one of myriads of 
every shape and size and colour, that stretch for miles on miles 
along this forest-feathered coast, in bay after bay, and reach after 
reach, of sand, and shingle, and driven seaweed. One of the 
great merits of the laughing sea that is in front of me is, its 
waves keep coming on and breaking as on the margin of any 
other sea, but they never advance, save a few feet, unless the 
wind be very high, and drives them furiously forward. Thus, on 
such days as this, and on most days, the tideless Mediterranean 
seems to have a tide; and only custom inspires one with confi- 
dence, and makes one loll quietly on the rock or the shingle, while 
waves are falling into foam close by one, and all around. You can 
never be cut off by these simple and untreacherous breakers. They 
gambol before you like a well-mannered dog that never leaps up 
and covers you with dirt from his paws. A child’s kiss is not 
more soft nor sweet than the silent wind that rides upon their 
gently curveting backs. I wonder how many miles I have come 
this morning, scrambling over granite boulders, stepping over soft, 
deep, dry sea-litter, plodding through sand, plunging through 
pebbles, darting into woods, gathering wild flowers, and thanking 
Heaven for the luxury of being alive. And I might have been in 
Piccadilly or on the Surrey Downs! I see a precipitate person 
has written to the papers to say he has heard the nightingale. 
Where, I wonder? In Fleet Street, perhaps. Assuredly not in 
any English copse. Just before retiring to sleep, and as a timely 
sort of night-cap, I do glance at the papers from home, and per- 
ceive that much wrangling is going on in the Imperial Parlia- 
ment over an Imperial Divorce Bill. It is not every view to 
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which distance lends enchantment; and, I confess, that august 
Body, contemplated from afar, seems to me an Imperial Lunatic 
Asylum, sadly in want of a keeper. 

But where am I? I am not at Nice. I am not at Cannes. 
Neither am I at Monte Carlo. I am miles away from Bordighera 
or San Remo, and, therefore, certainly not at Mentone. How 
the Riviera has been transformed since I first knew it, more 
than a quarter of a century ago! Monaco was, but Monte Carlo 
was not. Mentone was a fishing village, Bordighera was a 
garden of palms, and five o’clock tea had not yet settled itself at 
Californie. The railway came no farther than Nice on the East, 
and than Spezzia on the West. At this moment I hear a train 
coming. It will pass at my back, well hidden by the woods, about 
a quarter of a mile off. There! It has gone, and there is quiet 
again. How curiously golden the seaweed is, all about here ; and 
the swaying and swirling of the silvery water over it, and under 
it and round about it, is indescribably beautiful. Aided by the red 
rocks, the effect, as a piece of colour, is not to be beaten. But it 
is motion, perpetual motion, that makes the colour, and that is 
why no painter can render it by aid of all his pigments. Where is 
the use of trying to represent the transparent by the opaque ? The 
task is for ever unattainable. 

A figure comes stepping nimbly over the rocks, and walks straight 
into a pool of pellucid water. Yes; but it is not a tourist. It is 
a bare-headed, bare-legged peasant woman, who carries what 
looks like a straw-coloured fishing-rod, save that there is no line 
attached to it. She pokes with the end of it into the brine, and 
ever and anon stoops and picks up something she has brought 
within reach by aid of her long rocking pole. What is she after ? 
I will go and see. Lying two hours on a rock makes one stiff in 
the joints for a moment or two. Frutta di mare, of course they 
are, looking for all the world—how often I have seen them in the 
markets in Italy !—like chesnuts before they have split their husk ; 
more especially the yellow ones, for some are yellow and others 
are a bright carmine colour. But though | may have seen them 
often, my companion is evidently of opinion that I do not know 
how to eat them. She cuts them deftly in two, prickles notwith- 
standing, and then slices a small piece off her hunk of bread, 
and shows me how I must scoop out the toothsome parts with 
it as some people scoop out the yolk of an egg, and must 
take care not to touch the remaining portions, because they are 
—— and she uses a primitive nursery word not often addressed 
to ears polite. She is evidently a child of nature. I declare her 
flotsam and jetsam of the sea to be the greatest delicacies I ever 
swallowed ; she is delighted, and chatters at the top of her voice. 
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I give her an orange and a portion of the chicken-leg that was 
to serve for my luncheon, and she goes on prodding away and 
plunging up to her knees and elbows in water. She talks Pro- 
vengal, everybody does about here; a soft tongue, full of elisions 
and plaintive endings, bearing, it seems to me, much about the 
same relation to French that the Venetian dialect bears to Italian. 
I never can hear it spoken without a thrill of pleasure. It 
seems to have caught, and to have retained, the indefinable charm 
of flowers, perfume, and poetry that hangs round the cradle of 
modern song, and that has been handed down from the lips of 
lovely ladies and mellifluous troubadours. 

No, as I have said, this is not Nice, which is upon the whole 
—Brighton, of course, excepted—the most disagreeable and objec- 
tionable place I know. It has every reprehensible feature a place 
well can have. It is big. It is formal. It is hot. It is cold 
also, and it is dusty. The white glare of the place is insufferable. 
It is Paris at the seaside. It is the ne plus ultra of fashionable 
vulgarity ; combining the showy with the commonplace, the osten- 
tatious air of the parvenu with the ambiguous manners of the 
broken-down black-leg. It is a medley of hotels, adventurers, 
plutocrats, gamblers, scorching sun, piercing wind, long dreary 
streets, concerts, casinos, and hackney carriages 

Is Cannes any better? Yes, much better. It is prettier, it is 
less dusty and glaring, though glaring and dusty enough, and the 
view of the Esterel range counts for a good deal. Moreover, the 
pine-woods at the back of Cannes afford delightful rambles. But 
people do not go to Cannes for pine-woods. As far as I can make 
out they go to Cannes to reproduce there the manners and cus- 
toms they practise at home. I can honestly say: 

England, with all thy faults. I love thee still, 

My country; 
but it would never occur to me to travel nearly a thousand miles in 
order to find myself hemmed in again by my own countrymen and 
countrywomen, and bound down by hard and fast lines to a regular 
recurrence of lawn-tennis, five o’clock tea, and English polities. 

As for Mentone, once beautiful Mentone, it is now a cross 
between a conventicle and a hospital. It swarms with English 
people, most of whom are ill, and all of whom are respectable. The 
great army of Anglo-Saxon Philistines sends every year a strong 
detachment there, who make Mentone their own, and render it 
intoferable to a healthy citizen of the world. Bordighera and San 
Remo are rapidly succumbing to the same fate; and I foresee the 
time when Sunday School treats will be given on the beautiful 
stream that flows under the shadow of the ruined castle of Dolce 
Acqua. 
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No one can say that Monte Carlo is respectable. It is avowedly 
and unblushingly disreputable, and, oddly enough, this quality it 
is which renders it habitable to a reasonable being, for a few days 
at least. The disreputable people, it is unnecessary to say, all of 
them gamble, and gamble with assiduity; and as long as the 
heavily-gilded rooms in the Casino containing the tables are 
open, there they are glued to the seats. Thus, at most hours, 
they are invisible, unless you go out of your way to see them. A 
considerable number of them do not stay at Monte Carlo itself, 
but sojourn at Nice, or in the smaller hotels and lodging-houses 
that are to be found in the dip of the ground that lies between 
Monte Carlo and Monaco. Accordingly, once upon a time, Monte 
Carlo was practically the quietest place on the Riviera. Not a soul 
was ever to be seen on the exquisitely kept terraces ; not a human 
being was to be met with in the lovely sub-tropical gardens; not a 
human voice marred the silence of the divinely beautiful scene, 
shut in by the towering girdle of its magnificent mountains. The 
concert-room was sparsely visited; and the reading-room you 
generally had all to yourself. There was one hotel in the place, 
and only one. Now there are at least a dozen; and all sorts and 
conditions of English people have reconciled themselves to brushing 
elbows with the shady-looking cocottes and their patrons, to whom 
the place is the navel of the universe. It has become “the 
thing” to ‘do a little gambling” at Monte Carlo; and when 
once any practice has become “ the thing,” our countrymen, and 
still more our countrywomen, cannot resist it. But how ugly the 
people all are, the women more especially! ‘ How is it?” I asked 
one day. ‘Surely, it is plain enough,” someone answered ; 
*‘ gambling would make any woman ugly.” And he was right. 

Still, I can understand a person who looks upon the Prince of 
Monaco, M. Blane, his myrmidons, and his dupes, with the loath- 
ing one ought to have for all things low and dirty, making a con- 
siderable stay at Monte Carlo, provided he possess good stout 
walking legs, and do not mind how much he spends on carriage 
hire. With dexterity, energy, and expenditure one can manage 
to enjoy all the beauties and advantages of Monte Carlo, 
and shield oneself from nearly all of its distasteful drawbacks. 
The walks and drives in the neighbourhood are not numerous, but 
no words can describe the natural beauties to which they lead. 
The walk to Turbia, to Eza, to Roccabruna, to Cap Saint Martin, 
near Mentone, may be taken scores of times without producing 
satiety, and a man must be soon wearied of the same experience, 
no matter how delightful it is, who could not drive from Monte 
Carlo towards Nice by the Corniche road, through the mountains, 
and back by the road that skirts the shore, with intense satis- 
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faction to himself, twice every week or ten days. Then, there is 
Beaulieu, pretty Beaulieu! only four miles off, but where, I hear, 
with selfish regret, the hotel that at first failed is now thriving. 
It bears the ominous name, [étel des Anglais. The fate of Beaulieu 
is sealed. If anything could tempt me to move from where I now 
am, it would be the chance of experiencing afresh the delight of 
living in a villa at Beaulieu, replete with every English comfort, 
surrounded by an Italian garden, furnished with a lawn-tennis 
ground, bordered by orange trees and redolent of violets, and with 
no suspicion of anyone nearer than Monte Carlo to break the quiet 
of mountain, wood, and sea. 

While thus meditating, I have been playing what, to some, will 
seem a very childish game. But it is not an easy one, though I 
have seen Italian urchins very expert at it. Sitting on the shingle, 
close to the water, I put five pebbles on the flat of my hand, throw 
them gently up, and try to catch all five on the back of my hand 
without any of them falling off. There! I have done it, after 
trying for nearly half an hour. I would have stayed here all day 
rather than not have succeeded. So anyone can judge for himself 
what an unlimited amount of time I have at my disposal, and how 
admirably I employ it. How many people in England are em- 
ployed more profitably? And is there one employed so plea- 
santly ? Not in ‘‘Amazonian March,” I trow. 

But one’s creature comforts? Do they consist entirely of cold 
chicken, oranges, and haphazard frutta di mare? That, some 
people would think, is a heavy price to pay for getting 
beyond the reach of threshed-out commonplaces, invitations to 
dinner, and roulette tables. I will confess to being myself of that 
opinion, having “‘a mood akin to scorn” for people who are indiffe- 
rent to their dinner. A complete man, a man totus, teres, atque 
rotundus must perforce be an epicure. Not to be one is to have a 
portion of one’s faculties, and a very important portion of them, 
benumbed. An excellent dinner, sandwiched, so to speak, between 
the delights of a magnificent sunset and the emotions of a tender 
moonlight, is—well, an excellent thing. I shall dine most satis- 
factorily to-night, at the civilized hour of a quarter to eight ; 
my host and his chef exhibiting a commendable and unflagging 
interest in my gastronomic tastes. Yesterday I had salmon from 
Schaffhausen, and such asparagus as London knoweth not, even 
in the height of the season ; and I have no doubt that kindred deli- 
cacies await me this evening. For the little place at which I am 
staying, but which is quite cut off from view at present by the 
rocky promontory to my right, is dying to become a big one, and 
is doing all in its power to achieve that cherished end. It 
already has three hotels, of one of which I know nothing except 
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that a famous European statesman has sojourned there and 
declared he was bedded and boarded to his satisfaction. A 
second has a charming garden close to the sea, but is kept, I am 
assured, by people more amiable and obliging than discrimina- 
ting in matters of cuisine. At the third I am lodged, and have 
the best it provides, which is good enough for me, at an expendi- 
ture of about twenty francs a day, which includes three frances for 
wine. If rigid economy were the order of the day, I suppose one 
could arrange to be taken en pension for half that amount. Lying 
on the sofa, or sitting at the writing-table, I have a view from my 
windows which almost rivals that from my favourite rock perched 
high above the waves, and whence, with a little dexterous arrange- 
ment of one’s position, the bay can be made to look like a lake 
hemmed in by mountains. Yesterday, when I was recumbent on it, 
the Toulon Fleet, two first-class ironelads and six smaller ones, 
steamed slowly in, maneuvring mighty carefully as they did so. 
This morning, as I was taking my tub with the windows wide 
open, I saw the easily moving monsters turn on themselves and 
steal silently away again. Their presence created quite a flutter 
in the little place, and fired it for a few hours with a fresh flame 
of belief that its days of greatness and fame and touristdom are 
coming. During the last two years, no fewer than a hundred and 
twenty-three villas have been built ; but nearly every one of them 
is “a vendre” or ‘a lower,” and their mimosa flowers, and their 
aloes disport themselves symmetrically, for my sole delectation. 
When the authorities of the place took it into their heads that it has 
a mighty future, they impressed speculators, and private individuals 
as well with that conviction, and attached to the sale of plots of 
land the condition that within the year a house of a certain value 
should be built on it. Hence, all these empty villas and untenanted 
gardens. But why do the people who built the houses and laid 
out the gardens not live in them? One evening, shortly before 
sunset, I fell into conversation with a celebrated French man-of- 
letters, who came and settled here seventeen years ago. He 
is rather a survival from the past, now, than a living literary force, 
and has not seen Paris for many a long day, and has no wish to 
see it. But he is a shrewd observer of human foibles as well as of 
external nature, and he has assigned the true reason for the villas 
being to let or to be sold. His countrymen, he said, and Russians, 
and such-like people, imagine some fine day they would like to 
live in the country. Accordingly, they buy a plot of land, and 
build themselves a house. By the time the house is finished, they 
find the country intolerable. What can they do there? They 
have no country pursuits, no country tastes, no country instincts. 
They are essentially of the town, towny. Only ‘ you others,” he 
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said—meaning Englishmen—really care for and find yourselves at 
home in rural solitude. Even your women, your young girls, 
walk, drive, ride, boat, and fish. But my people, he added, 
understand nothing of these things. 

He was bare-headed, in his shirt-sleeves, just about as dirty 
as it is possible to be, smelt appallingly of garlic, and looked like 
a cross between a gardener and a sailor. Throw in the man-of- 
letters, and that is precisely what he is. He showed me his boat, 
which bore the designation—Suzanne-Violette, the names of two of 
his grandchildren, who were paddling and frisking in the water ; 
and then we crossed the road, and he led the way through his 
garden. At first, it looked like a tangled, matted, primitive 
wilderness. But one soon perceived that there was discipline in its 
freedom of growth. ‘‘ I planted every tree myself,” he said. “‘ None 
is more than seventeen years old. They seem to be allowed to do 
as they like, but they are well looked after. The anemones and 
ranunculus are nearly over; and, the season being very backward, 
the roses are only just beginning to break into flower. You 
should see my roses.” Then he pointed out some aquatic plants in 
flower ; for there was water in abundance everywhere. ‘‘Go to 
Paris! Never. The sea and a garden, these are enough for a man. 
I wish I had found that out earlier. Some men do. Yes, two 
pieces of mine were given at the Comédie Frangaise, but the second 
I never saw, though I believe it had some success. Isee you know 
all about flowers, and are a gardener yourself.”’ And so we parted. 
A wonderfully unkempt, but very wise old man. ‘Live in the’ 
open air, and take plenty of exercise,” he said. ‘‘ Il faut suer.”’ 
His language, you see, was as plain as his manner of living. 

Surely there is still more than one person left in this nineteenth 
century world of whom, in such a spot, it might be said :— 

There found he all for which he long did crave: 
Beauty, and solitude, and simple ways ; 

The quiet-shining hills, the long lithe wave, 

Now, white-fringed, fretting into rough-curved bays, 
Now swirling smoothly where the flat sand gave 

A couch whereon to end its stormy days ; 


Plain folk and primitive, made courteous by 
Traditions old, and a cerulean sky. 


This quality of primitiveness, when blessed with courteous tradi- 
tions, has an ineffable charm. There is another gardener in the 
place, but one who lives by the labour of his hands, with whom and 
his bright-faced Provencal wife I have had many a chat. I get 
violets from her every morning and evening. Yesterday evening, 
when I called to her, she did not come. I heard, instead of hers, 
a voice that had not been long in the world. Shortly the husband 
came from the inner room, beaming with happiness and pride. The 
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first-born had arrived, and it was a son. Sol feared I should not 
see the mother again before I left. ‘‘ Why not?” he said. ‘‘ You 
shall see her to-morrow.” What would a fashionable doctor in 
Mayfair have said to that ? 

There is no fashionable doctor here as yet. But how long will 
it be before there is? Two or three days ago I drove over to a 
place lovelier, if possible, even than this; for the soil is richer 
and deeper, and the woods, consequently, are yet more luxuriant in 
their growth. As yet, two villas, one of them unoccupied, are the 
only houses there. No shops, no inns, no streets. But there are 
several spacious Boulevards, if you please, bearing respectively 
the names of Alfred de Musset, Corot, Flandrin, and other Parisian 
immortals whose names I forget. A company, with a capital of 
4,000,000 franes, hopes to create another Cannes or Nice there. 
Till that unhappy consummation arrives, the place is a paradise of 
rocks, and waves, and pines, and arbutus, and white heath, and 
cineraria maritima, and Bacchic ivy, and glimpses of hill and sky, 
with here and there a zig-zag precipitous torrent. 

I have no intention of assisting enterprising Companies to 
debar me from coming to this place again, by printing its name. 
I watch the building of a pretentious church with alarm; but 1 
comfort myself with observing that the theatre, already completed, 
is always in that condition which, in Italy, is known as riposo, 
and that the Casino, also finished some months ago, has no 
patrons. It is merely a local club, where some of the natives, 
at times of an evening, play Baccarat in a mild and cautious 
fashion. In five minutes I can be in the woods—deep, silent, 
uninvaded woods; and an easy drive of twenty minutes will carry 
me, as it often does, to the arches of a ruined Roman aqueduct, 
which, with its surroundings of stone-pines, and distant hills, 
make me sometimes fancy I am on the Latin Way. But the air, 
though genial and balmy, is brisker than that of the Campagna, 
and is freighted neither with malaria nor melancholy. There goes 
a lizard. And what are those, up there, among the tender young 
corn? Purple irises—thousands of them, tens of thousands of 
them, and for him to pluck who will. When God had finished 
making the world, He well might see that it was good. 


THE CROFTERS BILL IN ORKNEY. 


Wauat is a crofter? How simple a question, and yet admitting of 
how many different answers. There are various kinds of crofters. 
the crofter of sentiment and fiction, the crofter of stern reality 
and fact, and, differing from both of these, the crofter of Parlia- 
mentary creation. 

Whatever difficulties there may be in describing the first two, 
the last can at least be defined. He will be a tenant paying under 
thirty pounds of rent in a crofting parish, or district, situated in 
any one of the six counties of Argyll, Inverness, Ross, Sutherland, 
Caithness, or Orkney and Shetland. According to Mr. McLaren 
he will also have the honour to be a member of “‘a small privi- 
leged peasant aristocracy, which, by reason of their small numbers, 
must die out unless the Bill is extended to the west of Scotland.” 

I propose to deal in this paper with the ‘‘ Parliamentary crofter ”’ 
and with one section of the class only, for the crofter in Orkney 
has as little in common with his namesake in the Highlands and 
Western Islands as with his namesake in Shetland. 

It is difficult to see upon what principle Orkney has been 
included in the Crofters Bill at all, while so many counties in 
the north of Scotland have been excluded. The clan theory, that 
Highland chiefs used to be simply trustees for their clans, and by — 
some hocus-pocus dispossessed their fellow-clansmen from their 
rights in the soil, has been conclusively disproved by the Duke of 
Argyll ; but supposing the clan theory to be correct, it would be a 
fair reason for including Aberdeenshire, Perthshire, and other 
counties in the scope of the Bill, but no reason at all for including 
Orkney, where there never have been any clans, and where pro- 
prietary rights have existed for centuries, long before Orkney 
became a part of the Scottish kingdom. 

During the first outburst of agitation and discontent in the 
Western Islands, the belief was general that the movement was 
purely Celtic, the result of constant and easy communication with 
Ireland. But if exceptional legislation is necessary for Celts, it 
does not follow that it is equally necessary for Orkney, where the 
population is at least as purely Norse as that of the Highlands 
and Western Islands is Celtic. 

In the whole of Mr. Trevelyan’s eloquent speech in introducing 
the Crofters Bill, there was but one sentence which dealt peculiarly 
with Orkney. He said, in touching upon the benefits of telegraphic 
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-extension, that the Crofters Commission having recommended an 
addition to the telegraphic service in Orkney, the Government had 
accordingly extended it to St. Mary's, Burray, and St. Margaret’s 
Hope, and, ‘‘as it was impossible to obtain the ordinary guaran- 
tees from these poor localities, the Treasury gave a special grant 
of £500 for two'or three years in order to enable the Post Office 
to complete this important and necessary work, in addition to the 
annual sum of £1,000 provided in the Fishery Board estimates 
out of the surplus herring-brand fees.” 

Mr. Trevelyan justified this expenditure by stating that since 
the completion of the telegraph to these places, a single shilling 
telegram had enabled the fisherman to land no less than £1,800 
worth of fish in one morning which would not otherwise have been 
landed, owing to want of knowledge of the whereabouts of the 
herring shoals. So far Mr. Trevelyan was right, but he never 
told the House of Commons that this telegraphic extension had 
been petitioned for over and over again, that until 1884 it had 
always been refused for want of the necessary guarantees, which 
were exorbitant, and that the immense value of such a shilling 
telegram as he described had been urged fruitlessly for years past 
upon both the Post Office and the Treasury. And Mr. Trevelyan 
was, to say the least, misleading the House of Commons, when he 
said that it was impossible to obtain the ordinary guarantees, for 
the Post Office did insist upon a substantial guarantee of not less 
than £298 a year before the boon was granted; the Fishery Board 
pay two thirds of this, but the “ poor localities” are mulcted for 
the other third, practically £100 a year. 

Mr. Trevelyan waxed wrathfully eloquent upon the enormous 
tracts of country laid waste for deer forests ; but there are no deer, 
and therefore no deer forests, in Orkney; even the grouse are 
scarce, and there is but one bond fide keeper with a licence to kill 
game in the whole county. 

At the commencement of his speech, Mr. Trevelyan quotes from 
a resolution of the House of Commons on November 14th, 1884. 
He calls it ‘‘ the strongest and most remarkable call for legislation 
ever made by a unanimous House of Commons,” and this resolution 
is to the effect “ that it is the duty of Her Majesty’s Government 
to give effect to the recommendations of the Royal Commission on 
Crofters, and that the mere vindication of authority and repression 
of resistance would not establish the relations of mutual confidence 
between landlord and tenant, in the absence of which the country 
would not be truly at peace.” 

But what has Orkney to do with these heroic sentiments ? 
Authority there needs no vindication, and there is no resistance 
to repress, which is perhaps lucky, seeing that for a population 
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numbering some 30,000 souls, there are but five policemen to 
enforce the law. 

‘« “Relations of mutual confidence between landlord and tenant ” 
are not waiting until this Bill is passed to be established, for they 
have never ceased to exist, and Orkney is as ‘“‘ truly at peace” as 
Berwickshire or Sussex. Neither will the suggestion that Orkney 
has been, perhaps, thrown in just to round off the title of the Bill 
pass muster. 

Orkney is no unimportant group of islands, and there is no 
county in Scotland that has advanced in prosperity with such 
rapid strides as it has done in the last half-century. Fifty or 
sixty years ago it was in anything but a flourishing condition. 
Agriculture was in its infancy, and the corn grown in the islands 
was never sufficient to support a population whose almost sole in- 
dustry was kelp-making. So long as the kelp trade flourished 
the people stayed at home and made it, but the work was not of 
a character calculated to improve either their physical or intel- 
lectual well-being. The profits went to the proprietors, the 
labourers got just a bare subsistence, and little was done towards 
improvement of crofts or crofters. 

It was a good day for Orkney when the sudden and excessive 
fall in the price of kelp forced proprietors, factors, and tenants 
to turn their attention to the proper cultivation of the soil, and 
the first things taken in hand were the pulling down of the old hill 
dykes, the extinction of the wretched sheep that found a scanty 
sustenance on the moors outside them, the formation of an excel- 
_ lent system of roads, and the abolition of the old townships with 
their inextricably jumbled-up patches of arable land. It is scarcely 
possible to conceive a greater contrast to this picture than that 
which is now presented. 

So far from importing corn to feed an impoverished population, 
the export is very considerable, and ship-loads of meal go every 
year from the mills of Orkney to find a ready sale in those western 
islands where the crofter agitation had its birth. 

As to other articles of export, look at the figures for 1881, care- 
fully compiled by the editor of the Orkney Herald :— 


5,707 cattle at £16 O per head . £91,312 
79 bulls 20 1,580 
288 horses ,, 22 0 6,336 
5,782 sheep 115 - 10,118 
2,815 lambs __s,, 1 38 3,237 
365 live pigs ,, 3 10 ‘ 1,277 
3,016 dead do. ,, 3.0 9,048 


18,052 £122,908 
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Besides these, the export of eggs is, perhaps, the most startling 
item in the list, being computed at 998,480 dozen, at an average 
price of 8d. per dozen, and producing £33,282. Add to this total 
a large export of grain, herrings, dried cod and ling, and lobsters ; 
remembering that, with ‘trifling exceptions, it is all the actual 
produce of the islands; remembering, also, that cattle disease is 
unknown, thereby securing a free export from Orcadian ports at 
all times; and not forgetting that all this large trade is carried 
on by a county whose valued rental is but £70,000 a year, and I 
think no one can urge that the poverty or relative unimportance 
of Orkney has led to its inclusion in the Crofters Bill. 

By way of finish to this sketch of Orkney, I will quote from the 
able paper addressed to the Crofters Commission by Walter Traill 
Denison, Esq., West Brough, Sanday, than whom there is no man 
more competent to form a just opinion of his countrymen. He says: 
“ Finally, it is not a matter of opinion, but of absolute certainty, 
with the writer when he asserts that there never was a time since 
Orkney became a dependency: of Scotland when the Orcadians 
possessed a larger amount of material wealth, or were so comfort- 
ably housed, clothed, and fed, as at the present time.” 

Before dealing with the Crofters Bill and its suitability to 
Orkney, I will say a few words as to the crofter himself. 

That exceptional legislation is absolutely necessary to preserve 
the Oreadian crofter from extinction, I do not think either his 
friends or his enemies (if he has any) will assert. The crofters are 
the very backbone of Orkney, and it would be an evil day indeed 
when they ceased to exist. As a class there is no finer body of 
men, none more honest, none for their station in life better, or 
even so well, educated, none with more common sense, none more 
healthy, industrious, and thrifty. Honesty, industry, and thrift 
result in this, that, as a Kirkwall banker told me a few years ago, 
there was considerably over half a million of money on deposit in 
the Orkney banks (eight of them !), all owned by the tenant farmers 
and “‘ peerie lairds,’* and of which sum the crofters might claim 
a not inconsiderable share. Enterprise may be added to their other 
gifts, for many tenant farmers on quite a small scale are migrating 
to England, tempted by the number of low-rented farms in the 
markets, and I believe they are doing well, even in these times of 
agricultural depression. 

Like the generality of islanders, the Orcadian crofters are pretty 
closely related to each other. A very few surnames suffice for 
three-fourths of the population, but they are remarkably indepen- 
dent, keep themselves to themselves, and pursue the even tenour 


* Small proprietors, owning only their own farms. 
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-of their way, without any cliquism or banding together for political 
or social purposes. 

Such men, if I am at all accurate in describing them, do not 
appear to need special legislation in order to keep them, not merely 
living, but thriving. Yet, if special legislation will do them any 
good, it should be heartily welcomed. Every provision in such 
legislation which can be proved to be of real benefit should be 
carried out to the full, and all provisions known to be unsuitable 
to the county or district should, by the common-sense of both land- 
lord and crofter, be tacitly ignored. 

I now propose to examine the Bill as drafted by the present Go- 
vernment. The first three clauses deal with security, or, as it is 
more generally called, ‘‘ fixity of tenure.” There certainly is not, 
at present, any desire on the part of the landlords of Orkney to 
evict crofters for the purpose of consolidating their small holdings 
into large farms; nor have evictions on a large scale, such as have 
undoubtedly taken place in the Highlands, either in the interests of 
the crofter or without reason assigned, ever been practised in 
Orkney. 

Fixity of tenure, then, the crofter may be said to have already, 
but, since the character of landlords may change, or they may be 
tempted by some fancied advantages in times to come, the clauses 
providing fixity of tenure may do the crofter some good, and, I 
venture to think, cannot harm the landlords under the restrictions 
set forth in the Bill. 

Fixity of tenure of a croft is very much like fixity of tenure of 
any other coveted possession ; an excellent measure for the “ ins,” 
but rather hard upon the “outs.” After a large and excited meet- 
ing in the Island of Sanday during the recent election campaign, 
the Conservative candidate, a brother of the Earl of Zetland, who 
had announced his unqualified adhesion to the fixity of tenure, fair 
rents, and compensation for improvements which characterized the 
Bill of 1884, was mobbed on his return from the meeting by a 
crowd of young men, and very roughly handled. 

Would anyone be surprised if they were told that it was this very 
proposal of fixity of tenure which irritated them ? 

These young men, with few, if any, exceptions, were earning 
their wages as servants on the large farms, or going to the herring 
fishery during the season, perhaps combining both occupations, 
putting by every sixpence they could scrape together, and for 
what ? 

Their shout was for fair competition. ‘‘ We don’t want your 
fixity of tenure. We've got no crofts, and, if present tenants are 
to be fixed for ever in their holdings, how are we to get crofts for 
ourselves ? ” 
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These young men thought they had a very fair case for com- 
plaint ; their argument was so good, had they known it, that it 
needed not the appeal to force which accompanied it in the shape 
of stones and clods. So far as the argument went, it was the logic 
of true Liberalism, untutored by Caucuses and untainted by the 
Socialism which springs from State interference with contracts. 

When these young men see what exceptional legislation has done 
for them, in dangling before their eyes crofts which that legislation 
is doing its best to prevent their having, grapes will be very sour 
indeed with them. Still, a little deeper thought would show them 
that changes of tenancy involving the offer of a croft to the highest 
bidder are so rare, that the passing of a measure giving fixity of 
tenure to crofters in possession will make no practical difference in 
the number of crofts annually in the market. But it will occur to 
them that the simplest thing will be to agitate for the sub-division 
of the large farms, or to emigrate; and, as neither plan forms part 
of the present Bill, I shall not discuss them in this paper. 

As to removal for non-payment of rent (Clauses I. and III.), the 
Bill will make little or no alteration in the present state of affairs. 
Landlords have been accustomed to punctually-paid rents in good 
times, and arrears more or less heavy in bad times. Landlords 
will not evict for non-payment of rent any more under the pro- 
visions of the Crofters Bill than heretofore. If the landlord has a 
good tenant he will try and keep him, if he has a bad tenant he 
will probably get rid of him, Bill or no Bill. 

In Clause I., section 2, free sale is prohibited, and, I think, very 
properly. Were free sale made legal the landlord would lose all 
interest in a property over which he would hold a mere rent- 
charge ; but, apart from such an out-of-date unfashionable argu- 
ment, it is properly forbidden in the interest of the soil. The out- 
going tenant receives a sum of money for his tenant-right, and, so 
far as the soil of the croft is concerned, that money is wasted. 
Every penny the incoming tenant gives to the outgoing tenant is 
a robbery of the soil to that extent. The money ought to have 
been spent in stocking the croft, and it is idle to say that the in- 
comer may have enough for both purposes; if he had, he would 
take a larger farm. 

It is a pity that there should be no power vested in either land- 
lord or commissioners to rid a parish of a parish pest. There are 
black sheep in every fold, and there are many ways in which a 
crofter, whose rent is punctually paid, could render life intolerable 
to his fellow crofters, especially in some of the smaller and more 
remote islands. No landlord would willingly let a croft to a 
notorious bad character ; yet such a man may succeed to a croft 
and set his landlord at defiance. 

VOL. VII. 24 
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Clause VI. is the “ fair rent” clause. That, in the absence of 
any agreement as to rent between landlord and tenant, the 
services of an arbitrator should be called in, requires no justifica- 
tion or apology. It matters little, so long as the arbitrator is an 
honest man, whether he is a Government official and styled a 
land commissioner, or whether he is merely a professional man 
paid for his services. It is a great point that his decision shall 
be final; and whatever advantage the landlord may consider he 
loses by not fixing for himself what rent he will require, will be 
counterbalanced by the knowledge on both sides, that if the rent is 
not punctually paid the crofter has no legitimate cause of com- 
plaint if his landlord notifies his intention to resume possession of 
the croft. 

Apropos of arbitration and fixing of fair rent by Government 
officials, I will quote again from Mr. Denison’s paper :—‘‘The two 
largest proprietors in the country are the Earl of Zetland and 
Colonel Balfour, and the writer firmly believes that if an offer 
was made to the crofters on those estates to rent their crofts 
by arbitrators mutually chosen, nine-tenths of the crofters would 
refuse the offer, and would rather trust themselves to the known 
liberality of their landlords.” 

I now come to *‘ compensation for improvements ” (Clauses VIIL., 
IX., X.). That a crofter should be compensated for his improve- 
ments on renouncing or being removed from his croft is only just, 
and, as there is undoubtedly a temptation to refuse compensation 
which cannot legally be demanded, it is a good thing to make the 
demand a legal one. The landlord is guarded by the section 
which provides that such ‘‘ improvements have not been executed 
in virtue of any agreement or understanding expressed in estate or 
other regulations.” 

Great numbers of crofts have been improved under what are 
called improvement leases, running generally for nineteen years ; 
the land being let at less than its value, and the crofter binding 
himself to erect suitable buildings, and, in case of improvement 
from moorland, to bring the whole of his croft into proper cultiva- 
tion during his lease. At the termination of the lease, in considera- 
tion of the low rent on the one hand, and the buildings or other 
improvements on the other, the parties declare themselves quits, 
and the croft is valued at its actual worth or re-let on a fresh 
improvement lease. Where such improvement leases have been 
the rule, the landlord will not, I presume, be liable under the com- 
pensation clauses. But where such leases have not obtained, cases 
may occur involving serious hardship, especially as I do not see in 
the Bill any limitation of compensation for which the landlord will 
be liable, provided “the improvements are suitable to the holding.” 
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In the Report of the Crofters Commission there is a reeommenda- 
tion that ‘‘ compensation for buildings shall in no case exceed an 
amount equal to five years rent of the holding.” This seems 
reasonable, for a dwelling-house for a croft of £10 annual value 
will cost as much as one for a croft of £30; and a landlord, unless 
some limit is proposed, may be called upon to pay not only more 
than he has ever received from the croft, but a sum the interest of 
which would be equal or more than the rent of the croft when 
re-let. 

To take another instance of possible hardship. There are large 
numbers of “ peerie lairds” who, when the commons were 
divided, got their share of improvable land or “ brake” neces- 
sarily at a distance from their own farms, and sometimes this 
share of “‘commonty” was larger than their own holdings. Not 
being able to farm both, they let the ‘‘ commonty” to a tenant at 
a moderate rent, very probably without any written lease or agree- 
ment. Should the tenant of the improved ‘ commonty,”’ after 
some years of occupancy, throw up his tenancy and demand under 
the Crofters Act compensation in ‘full for his improvements, it 
would necessitate, in many cases, the “ peerie laird” having to 
sell the property altogether, as the old croft would never yield him 
sufficient income to pay the demand. On the other hand it is 
indisputable that many crofters have a moral claim for compensa- 
tion, although debarred from making a legal claim in consequence 
of previous agreements and estate regulations, and claims of this 
character should not be ignored. 

Enlargement of holdings is dealt with in the next three clauses. 
When these clauses were drafted, the Secretary for Scotland was 
not thinking of Orkney. He was thinking of boundless deer- 
forests, large and well-stocked grouse-moors, or enormous sheep- 
farms. Ruined cots, overgrown with grass, helped to fill up the 
picture of desolation present to his mind ; a picture which might 
fitly be dedicated to the “ particular man’’* who rules supreme 
over 135,000 acres of deer-forest and moors in the midst of the 
finest scenery of the Highlands. 

One cannot wonder at this, for the sheep-farm first, so long as it 
paid, and then the deer-forest, absorbed the grazings which used to 
be in the hands of the crofters, and it may be admitted that the 
curtailment of their grazing privileges tended to lessen the value 
of the small arable patches to which they became gradually 
restricted. 

Tam not here to be considered as questioning either the right 
or the policy of Highland landlords in thus dealing with their 


See Mr. Trevelyan’s speech, 
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properties, but as merely stating the case from the crofter’s point 
of view. But, however well adapted these clauses may be towards 
restoring the grazings to Highlanders, they are not calculated to 
serve the purposes of Orcadian crofters in that way. _ 

In the first place, there is nowhere in Orkney any great range of 
hill-pasture worth pasturing. There are ranges of hill-pasture in 
the islands of Hoy, Rousay, and Eday, but there is nothing on the 
grand Highland seale in the whole group of islands. In the next 
place, Clause XIII., Section 2, limits the operation of the Bill. 
“Tf the land is subject to an existing lease... . (not being a 
lease for the purposes of a deer-forest, or of a grouse-moor, or 
for other shooting-purpose) it shall not be competent to assign 
any part thereof for the enlargement of the holdings of the crofters 
who have made the application, unless with the assent of the 
landlord,” &c. &e. Clause XIII., Section 3 (4), again: “ It shall 
not be competent .... if the land forms part of any farm, 
whether subject to a lease or not, unless the Land Commission 
are satisfied that the part proposed to be assigned for the en- 
largement of the crofters’ holding can be so assigned without 
material damage to the letting of the remainder.” 

T think it will be found that, considering the restrictions, which, 
for aught I know, may be of small consequence in the Highlands, 
Orcadian crofters will not reap very much benefit from the Enlarge- 
ment of Holdings clauses. But suppose there should be some 
district in Orkney where everything combines to tempt the crofter 
to covet the pasture upon which the cattle and sheep of another man 
are grazing. If the whole district belongs to the same landlord ; if 
the pasture lies contiguous or near to his croft; if he can show 
that he is able to stock it; if the pasture is not already let on lease 
for a non-sporting purpose, and cannot be reduced without materially 
damaging its letting value; if it does not form part of any garden, 
policy, park, or plantation; if the pasture does not form part of 
a farm let for less than £100 a year, or if it is not improved 
pasture in the immediate vicinity of a residence or farmsteading: 
then, indeed, the crofter may be happy yet, his flocks may 
range the mountain-side, and he may call his son Norval if he 
likes ; but, alas! the last section of Clause XIII. steps in and robs 
him of his happiness: ‘‘It shall not be competent for the Land 
Commission to grant the application of the crofters for the enlarge- 
ment of their holdings to the extent or effect of raising the annual 
value of their holdings respectively to a higher amount than 
Jifteen pounds each.” 

I cannot see the logic of this restriction: exceptional legislation 
is to be granted to all crofters under £30 of rent, but exceptional 
advantages only to those who are least likely to be able to profit 
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by it. I write neither as the advocate of landlord or crofter, but 
as a “‘captious critic.” I fail to see why, if the State is deter- 
mined to interfere between landlord and tenant, to regulate con- 
tracts and to initiate exceptional legislation in favour of a par- 
ticular class in particular counties, the crofter paying £20 or £25 
a year should not have his share of the pasture just as well as 
his poorer neighbours who pay £5 or £10. If £30 of rent is to 
be the outside definition of the Parliamentary crofter, it seems hard 
that the poorer half shall not, by enlargement of holdings, be 
allowed to step beyond the halfway house. 

In the latter part of the Bill Commissioners are appointed, and 
their functions regulated. In the interests of the taxpayers it is 
to be hoped that the salaries of these commissioners may be, so 
far as Orkney is concerned, in exact proportion to the duties they 
may be called upon to perform. They are to be remunerated 
out of moneys to be provided by Parliament, thereby adding to 
the number of State-paid officials, and increasing Government 
patronage. 

Mr. Trevelyan nobly refuses to call upon “ the general taxpayer 
to consent to be taxed, or to have his credit pledged for the sake 
of the Highland crofters,” and he thinks “it would be just as 
unfair to tax the labourers of Warwickshire to give grazing 
grounds to the Scotch crofter, as to tax the crofters of Inverness- 
shire so as to give compulsory allotments to the labourers of 
Warwickshire.” 

Well, there is no saying how soon the Scotch crofter may have 
to pay up. The tendency of the age is to suggest special or excep- 
tional legislation in favour of particular classes, and if the Crofters 
Bill proves to be of advantage to the Highlander generally, as the 
proffered three acres and a cow is to be to the English labourer, 
then let Orkney have a Crofters or Lands Improvement Bill to 
herself, which will be of more service to her than this Highland 
composition. 

What is wanted for Orkney is the development of the resources 
she possesses ; those are, mainly, a hardy, industrious, and thrifty 
population, devoted in no common measure to their native land, 
anxious, if possible, to remain there, and, if they depart to better 
themselves in the Colonies, living in the hope of going back at last 
to end their days in the much-loved country. Wherever they go 
Orkney associations and societies are started for the benefit and 
encouragement of those who may follow, as the associations of 
London, Edinburgh, Glasgow, Australia, and America testify. 

So far as I can see, there is little or nothing in the Crofters Bill 
which will develop these resources, and if, when better times return, 
Orkney still increases in importance, it will be due, not to the 
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Crofters Bill, but to a continuance of the kindly feelings and inter- 
course between landlord and tenant, which always have existed, 
and which, I hope, always will exist. Competition, so long as the 
demand for crofts exceeds the supply, cannot be prevented, for 
there is nothing in the Bill to prevent the landlord from putting 
his land into the market and letting it to the highest bidder ; nor 
could the tenant very honestly take the croft at his own valuation, 
and then go into Court to have it reduced. 

I by no means advocate putting farms up to competition; a far 
better system is to ascertain the fair value, and choose the best 
man as tenant. Promotion from smaller crofts to larger on the 
same estate should also be the rule as a reward to industrious men. 
I believe that no farms pay the landlord better than small ones 
varying from £20 to £40 or £50 of rent, and crofter legislation 
for Orkney ought to foster every endeavour to consolidate or form 
crofts which should not be under £20 of annual value. Why I 
think this is because, to secure comfort to the crofter, and a fair 
rent to the landlord, each croft should be of just sufficient acreage 
to find work for the crofter, his family, and one pair of horses. 
If the acreage is too small for this, he works at a disadvantage, 
either keeping a horse for which he has not sufficient work, or 
becoming dependent on his neighbours if he tries to do without it. 
With a farm of the size I recommend, the crofter can afford to pay 
a good rent, for he has no wages to pay. His wife manages the 
cows and calves; and his children, as they pass the standards at 
school, are ready to help in the general farm-work. 

That the landlord runs some risks in thus arranging his farms, I 
do not deny. The crofter may meet with an accident, disabling 
him for a protracted period, or for life. Ill-health may incapacitate 
him for hard work, or he may have a run of ill-luck with his stock. 

In any of these cases the whole system is thrown out of gear, 
and, unless he has saved money, there is but the help of neigh- 
bours and the forbearance of the landlord for him to look to. On 
large farms the health of the tenant is not of such vital impor- 
tance, and a per-centage of loss in stock is calculated upon 
beforehand. But, on the whole, the small farm system, with a 
few larger ones here and there, works well, and is the general 
rule throughout the country. 

In the Highlands and Western Islands there are many pro- 
prietors who spend annually more money on the improvement of 
their properties than they get out of them in the shape of rent. 
Tenants of the much-abused deer-forests and grouse-shootings 
spend large sums in their various districts. But in Orkney there 
is nothing of all this. The Crown, represented by the Commis- 
sioners of Woods and Forests, takes some thousands a year out of © 
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the county, and spends nothing in it. But, besides the Crown and 
the Earl of Zetland, there are no proprietors who are rich from 
any other source except from their already heavily-burdened pro- 
perties, nor will the Scottish Domesday Book show any Orkney 
rentals to compare with the rentals of large Highland estates. 
There are less than half-a-dozen shooting tenants, who cannot 
be said to do much towards the general prosperity, and what money 
is spent on improvements by Orkney landlords has to come, in the 
first place, out of the soil of Orkney itself. Considerable sums 
have been, and will, I suppose, continue to be borrowed by land- 
lords in Orkney from the Scottish Drainage Company and other 
kindred societies. But the rates are nearly prohibitive; 7 per 
cent. for twenty-five years has little in it to recommend such 
schemes to those whose incomes are measured only in hundreds, 
and not in thousands per annum. But could there be a Bill, how- 
ever fenced and guarded as to security, empowering the Treasury 
to grant loans at a tolerable rate for the improvement and con- 
solidation of small crofts, such a Bill, combined with compensation 
for improvements, a chance of purchase to the crofter, and, if I 
may say so without downright heresy, a duty of 2d. a dozen upon 
foreign eggs imported into Great Britain, would do more for the 
Oreadian crofter than the piece of exceptional legislation which I 


have been examining, and which, however well suited it may be to 
the highlands of Argyll or Ross, is not suited to, and was never 
planned for Orkney. 


A. M. GRaMe. 


HOBBES AND THE MODERN RADICAL. 


Or all the Imaginary Conversations which it is amusing to imagine, 
there are few which, to me, at any rate, seem more suggestive of 
the humorous, more pregnant with the comedy of cross-purposes, 
than would be a dialogue between Thomas Hobbes, of Malmesbury, 
and a typical modern Radical. It is, perhaps, necessary to say, 
here and at once, that by a typical modern Radical I do not mean 
Mr. Chamberlain. Mr. Chamberlain may be the type of the 
Radical demagogue, though I think, for my part, we can show a 
better ; but, inasmuch as he is the leader of a party, he must, to 
a certain extent, vary, almost ex vi termini from the average party 
type. Even if he only differed originally in exhibiting a fuller de- 
velopment of the characteristic qualities of the type—well, that, in 
a Radical, is, of itself, a true variation, a qualitative and not 
merely a quantitative one. Where mediocrity is part of the 
essence of a definition, a difference in degree becomes manifestly 
a difference in kind. And not only so, but the mere fact of leader- 
ship, besides indicating an original departure from the type, 
becomes itself the cause of new and even wider deviation. Power 
attained by pre-eminence in certain qualities has a tendency not 
only to strengthen and develop those qualities but to bring out 
others, often of a worthier character, which before lay dormant. 
The observation, indeed, is as old as society and government itself, 
and it is one of the diverting characteristics of the really 
*‘ typical” modern Radical, that, as a rule, he appears wholly un- 
acquainted with the facts of human nature on which it rests. He 
is astonished, scandalized, indignant to find that his fellow 
Radical, who has been in office, is no longer the same being 
he was before he entered it. The portals of the Council Chamber, 
or even of the Government Department, have been to him even as 
the chamber door through which the maiden passes in Ophelia’s 
song. They “let in the Rad, that out a Rad’’—or, at any rate, a 
typical Rad—‘ never departed more.” He leaves the virginity of 
his Radicalism behind. And then his friends who have remained 
outside begin to shriek, ‘‘ By Gis and by Saint Charity, Alack and 
fye for shame! ”’ and, with gross injustice, fall to accusing the poor 
Valentine of having betrayed them, forsooth ! ‘‘ My good Radicals, ’ 
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-one feels tempted to say to them, “‘ there has been no betrayal in 
the matter, or none for which any human being is responsible. 
Your friend has not deliberately gone astray from the paths of 
political virtue. He has simply been seduced by that gayest of 
gay Lotharios, Official Experience. He would force his way into 
office, and in office he met with responsibility, expert knowledge, 
minds of a different type from his own and yours—nay, perhaps, 
even with new and strange appeals to his imagination, as he con- 
templated, from an entirely new standpoint, the vastness of that 
Empire which he had just acquired a twelfth or thirteenth share of 
the right to mismanage. How could you expect, good Radicals, 
that, after an experience of this kind, he should retain all that 
freshness of parochial innocence which he took with him into 
office ?”’ 

No: the Radical who has once tasted of political power may be 
a very fine fellow in many ways; but he is thenceforth cut off 
from his political kin. He is like the reed that Pan, in Mrs. 
Browning’s poem, has fashioned into a pipe, and that “ shall 
flourish never again, as a reed with the reeds on the river.” In 
a word, he has ceased to be “typical,” or he gets farther from 
being so than he was to begin with; and it is not he, therefore— 
to close, with due apologies, this somewhat long digression—it is 
not he whom I have in my mind as Hobbes’s interlocutor in an 
imaginary conversation. No, nor even Mr. Jesse Collings, now that 
he has been at the Local Government Office, and probably sees the 
three acres and their grazing cow withdrawn, as it were, from the 
foreground to the “ middle distance” of the political landscape. 
The typical Radical, unspoilt by responsibility, is one whose intel- 
lectual virtues and weaknesses enter in such proportions into his 
composition that the virtues neutralize each other, and the weak- 
nesses are so far in equipoise that, unlike some intellectual foibles, 
they have no secondary reaction in the direction of a moral virtue. 
Put more concretely, the typical Radical has just ability enough to 
cocker his vanity, but not enough to enable him to gauge his 
own powers; just knowledge enough to make him cease to be 
a student without qualifying him for a teacher; just stupidity 
enough to mislead his judgment, and not enough to force itself 
upon his consciousness and make him modest; just originality 
enough to enable him to invent new applications of political 
doctrines, and not enough to qualify him to devise tests of their 
truth ; just enough of the reflective habit to persuade him 
that he has thought out his opinions, and not enough to bring 
that persuasion into conformity with fact. If anyone says that 
this is a ‘‘ faultful monster” who exists only in the Conservative 
imagination, my confident answer is, that any man of ordinary 
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skill with the casting-net, who will take up his stand ‘‘ under the 
gallery’’ on the Ministerial side of the House, at half-past 4 
o’clock on any afternoon in the working week, except Saturday, 
would not have the slightest difficulty in landing half-a-dozen 
specimens of him at the first throw. 

It is one of these fishes whom I like to imagine in colloquy with 
Hobbes ; and I divert myself much in speculating on what the 
typical Radical would say when he first found out who his inter- 
locutor was, and began to suspect that he ought to have heard of 
him before, and must treat him with a certain respect now that 
he has actually met him; while yet the growth of this suspicion, 
rapid as it is, is not more rapid than that of the conviction that 
this political philosopher, coherently, and even logically, as he 
seems to be expressing himself, is, nevertheless, hopelessly insane. 
This is no exaggeration of the effect which Hobbes’s deductive 
reasonings as to the nature of political power, the seat of sove- 
reignty, the authority of the ruler, the obligations of the subject, 
would naturally—nay, most inevitably—produce on the nineteenth- 
century Radical: whose notion of ‘ political power”’ is of some- 
thing which is exercised by caucuses for a beneficent purpose ; of 
“sovereignty,” that its seat is undoubtedly in the “ sovereign 
people,” but that it is something very different from, and 
shockingly misdescribed as despotism; of ‘the authority of the 
ruler,” that it is a personal privilege conferred upon him by the 
“sovereign people,” to be exerted against such law-breakers as 
the only authorized spokesmen of the sovereign people regard as 
wicked, and not against such as they consider virtuous, or un- 
fortunate, or useful for ends of political agitation, or otherwise 
entitled to claim immunity from the restraints of law; and, lastly, 
of “the obligations of the subject,” that they consist in observing 
such laws as are approved of by the only authorized, &c. as proper 
to be obeyed of the virtuous citizen, and in testifying, by as con- 
spicuous disobedience as possible, against all such laws as fail to. 
obtain the approval of the authorities in question. Simple be- 
wilderment at the discovery that any ‘ thoughtful person ’—let 
alone an evidently profound thinker and close reasoner—could hold 
and defend such monstrous doctrines as those of Hobbes must 
needs appear to him, would be the dominant emotion in our hypo- 
thetical Radical’s mind. But bewilderment would soon give place 
to irritation, on his condescending to attempt the task of re- 
futing the seventeenth-century philosopher. For, as it happens, 
he would find that, perverse as are some of Hobbes’s applications 
of his principle, and preposterous as some of his deductions. 
appear by the light of subsequent history, his analysis of the four 
conceptions which I have enumerated is absolutely unassailable, 
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accurate for all time and under every possible variety of political 
circumstance. And the Radical—nor he alone, but, as regards 
some of these conceptions, the Whig also—will perceive with 
much chagrin that if this analysis be really unassailable, accurate 
for all time and under every possible variety of political circum- 
stance, a very large number of the assumptions which underlie 
his daily political. utterances are reduced to fictions, and the 
utterances themselves to nonsense. 

Such a dialogue as I have been imagining is not as incapable of 
being virtually realised as imaginations of this kind usually are. 
Any Radical—or for that matter, any modern politician—who has 
accepted contemporary political catchwords and used them all his 
life, perhaps without cross-examining them on their meaning, may 
have what is as good as a colloquy with Hobbes, at an outlay of 
a shilling on the purchase of the Leviathan, in Professor Henry 
Morley’s excellent “‘ Universal Library ” series. Or better still— 
for the politician is, as a rule, too busy embodying his opinions 
in legislation to have time for the first-hand study of a closely- 
reasoned criticism of them, written in an unfamiliar style—he 
may, at a somewhat greater but no considerable charge, acquire 
a copy of the truly admirable monograph on Hobbes which Pro- 
fessor Croom Robertson has just contributed to Messrs. Blackwood’s 
series of ‘‘ Philosophical Classics ’—a work which, to the student 
of mental philosophy, leaves nothing to be desired, and with which 
the political student can find no other fault than that its masterly 
summary of the Leviathan is too severely compressed. At every 
point in which “ first principles ” can affect the validity of current 
conclusions, he will find that Hobbes’s conclusions are impregna-. 
ble. If we take the very most abstract and farthest removed from 
actuality of all his positions—his theory of the Social Contract— 
we find that, despite the paradoxical use which is sometimes 
made of it in the Leviathan, it not only remains a sound working 
hypothesis, but is the only possible hypothesis on which political 
discussion can be carried on. Our friend, who has _ probably 
found time to read reviews of Sir Henry Maine’s latest book, and 
had a bad quarter of an hour over extracts from it, will possibly 
seize on an opportunity of making a friend of an enemy; and if 
you talk to him of the Social Contract, will smile disdainfully, 
and mutter something about “ the refutation of all such a@ priori 
theorizings by the ‘historical method.’”. But, as the great master 
of this method, whom we have named, would probably be the 
first to admit, the truth is that when it has been employed to. 
destroy the claim of the “ social contract” theory to acceptation 
on any ground of supposed correspondence with historic fact, its. 
functions are exhausted. It may have a great deal to say to the 
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question whether civil society did or did not come into being 
through a certain alleged covenant between the ruler and the 
ruled; but it has nothing to say to the question whether, at the 
present stage of civil society, the relations of ruled and ruler are 
or are not exactly what they would be if that covenant had 
actually been concluded. The keenest modern critic of the social 
‘compact considered as an historic assumption will find it, con- 
sidered as a political hypothesis, unassailable. It never, indeed, 
was challengeable by any but the now extinct body of believers in 
Divine Right. They, it is true, might consistently put the sub- 
ject’s duty of obedience to the sovereign on the same basis as his 
duty of obedience to God, which is essentially founded on no “‘ con- 
sideration” at all: but all outside this school—and the modern 
Radical is certainly not supposed to have very close affinities with 
it—will find it impossible to explain his not claiming a right to 
return to his original state of savagery, whenever the course of 
politics displeases him, except on what is virtually the hypothesis 
‘of a social compact. 

Some of this party do accept the hypothesis, and are heard to 
discourse glibly and cheerfully upon it; but that is only because 
they do not really know what it is. If they knew that the theory, 
once accepted, leads straight to despotism, and, indeed, identifies 
all “rule” with despotism, they would, of course, reject it with 
horror. Those of them who do occasionally prattle of a social 
compact are thinking of an arrangement which it is convenient to 
assume, as forming an anticipatory justification of rebellion: it 
little occurs to them that what Hobbes is thinking of under that 
name is an arrangement which renders, and is designed to render, 
rebellion for ever unjustifiable. Our modern politician imagines 
that the compact is one between the people and the sovereign, in 
which the duty of good government, as a Radical would under- 
stand it, on the part of the latter is correlated with the duty of 
obedience on the part of the former. Hobbes would tell him 
that the compact is solely among the subjects themselves, and 
that their duty of obedience has no duty corresponding to it 
on the part of the sovereign, except what is discharged in the 
bare protection of the subject’s life and property against violence. 
This undoubtedly is a terribly hard saying to every man: and 
it is not to be pretended that every corollary from it, every 
application and illustration of it, which Hobbes gives us, is 
sound. Nor is the hard saying itself made easier by Hobbes’s 
peculiar method of stating it. He goes out of his way, indeed, to 
aggravate its difficulties by his ambiguous use of the word “rights.” 
The “ natural rights” which he speaks of—when, at least, he does 
not use the much more correct expression, “ natural liberties ”»— 
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as surrendered by the citizen in exchange for the protection of his 
life and goods, on conditions which Hobbes almost exults in repre- 
senting as those of servitude, are, of course, no rights at all; and 
by so denominating them he makes the exchange appear a worse 
bargain than it is. The “right” to kill and plunder your neighbour 
for your own sustenance, and the “right” of protecting yourself 
by retaliation in kind against his attempt to do the same to you, 
are liberties, or privileges, if we may so call them, anterior to the 
birth of right, which latter cannot in reality come into being except 
in conjunction with a correlated duty, either actually recognized, or 
arguably proper to be recognized, among men.’ A right on the part 
of A. to kill B., or seize his goods, cannot possibly exist in company 
with a right on the part of B. to serve A.in the same manner. It 
could only co-exist with a duty on the part of B. to submit to death 
or seizure of goods—a duty which comes, in fact, into being toge- 
ther with the institution of civil society and law, and is actually 
recognized by every capitally convicted felon who, as the phrase 
is, ‘‘ admits the justice of his sentence.”” What Hobbes calls the 
natural rights of man in a savage state are not even natural 
rights in the loose and anarchic sense in which this phrase was 
current among the “‘ bloodthirsty moonrakers ”—as a well-known 
writer has aptly called them—of the first French Revolution, and is 
still sometimes employed by their feeble imitators among ourselves. 
For even these persons never talk of a natural right without by 
implication asserting the theoretical existence of a correlative duty.. 
When they say, for instance, that Hodge has a natural right to the 
freehold proprietorship of a portion of the soil which he tills, they 
do not merely mean that if Hodge can head a successful Hodgerie, 
he will have a right, restrained only by the right of a policeman to 
arrest or a soldier to shoot him, to seize his own allotment. In 
asserting his right to this, they mean to assert, and sometimes do 
in express terms assert, the duty of the community to take steps 
for the gratification of his wishes. It is true that Mr. Chamberlain 
has, on some occasions, adopted a formula which seems to imply 
that the multitude of the “‘ have-nots” acquired a right to exact a 
ransom from property-owners, on the mere ground of the non- 
exercise of their power to “make short work of property” alto- 
gether. But even Mr. Chamberlain, if cross-examined on the 
point, would probably prefer to allege a moral duty on the part of 
the few to improve the lot of the many, and would represent the 
mere forbearance of the many from violence as strengthening 
rather than creating their correlative right. 

Once divest ourselves, however, of the notion that the “ salvage 
man” has any rights—properly so called—to forego, and the 
extent of his submission on “‘ coming in” to civil society may be 
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correctly stated even in more extreme terms than Hobbes employs. 
Not only does he submit himself to the sovereign unconditionally 
so far as that sovereign is concerned, his contract being only 
with his fellow-citizens to obey the sovereign, but even this con- 
tract differs in a most important respect from contracts of the 
legal type, in that, as entered into with the civil community at 
large, it is made, as it were, with a party who is himself its sole 
authorized interpreter, and has exclusive power to decide whether 
and when it may be rescinded. This, it will be seen, has the effect 
of reducing the “‘ reserved ”’ right of the individual to the merest 
shadow, and even to render it doubtful whether the term “ right” is 
applicable to it at all. It is all very well to say that ‘‘if the 
sovereign,” to quote from Professor Robertson’s summary, “ fails 
to give the protection for which the sacrifice [of original liberty] 
between man and man was made, the individuals may think of 
resuming their natural rights ” ; but who is judge of the question 
whether this failure of protection on the sovereign’s part has 
occurred ? Obviously the community at large with whom the 
individual has contracted ; as, indeed, they would very soon show 
him if, for instance, in premature anticipation of the success of 
a rebellion, he were to give in his adhesion to the rebel leader. 
Hobbes’s own definition of the circumstances under which it is law- 
ful to become subject to a conqueror, fails even to cover—though, 
of course, it is meant to cover—his own case of submission to the 
Commonwealth. ‘‘A man,” he says, ‘‘that hath no obligation 
but that of an ordinary subject to his former sovereign”? may 
submit to the new one, ‘‘ when the means of his life are within the 
guards and garrisons of his enemy.’’ This may be a good defence 
of Hobbes’s countrymen who had remained in England, but 
hardly of himself, who had voluntarily returned to his country 
during the domination of successful rebels. And if, instead of 
being treated with indulgence at the Restoration, he had been 
threatened with punishment by the Royalist party, for having 
recognized Cromwell’s usurpation, he would have found it hard to 
set up any defence on his own principles, which would not have 
been equally applicable to those who had actively opposed the 
return of the exiled king, or had even taken up arms to prevent 
it. The real truth is that the private citizen withdraws his 
allegiance from his sovereign, from any sovereign de jure or de 
facto, at his own risk; and a well-known statute of Henry VII. is 
a significant testimony to the truth that the right to transfer the 
obedience of the subject from the sovereign who cannot protect 
you to the sovereign who can is not a natural right so recognized 
in the original understanding upon which the relation of ruler 
and subject is based. In other words, the mutual obligation of 
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‘subjects to each other to obey the common authority is absolute 
as against each individual, and no individual can really set up a 
‘“‘ right” to rescind the contract even ‘‘ upon a total failure of the 
consideration,”’ as a lawyer would put it, on which it is founded. 
Even if the other contracting party—the community—agree with 
the individual that the consideration has failed, that the sovereign 
has ceased to protect, and that the duty of allegiance has lapsed, 
the true way of describing that transaction seems to be to say 
not that this, that, and the other individual has obtained recog- 
nition of his right to withdraw from the contract, but that the 
community at large has abrogated it altogether. This, indeed, is 
a tolerably near account of the resolution actually passed by the 
Convention Parliament in declaring on James’s abdication that 
the Throne was ‘‘ vacant ’’—a resolution equivalent not so much to 
a release of the individual citizen from his duty of obeying James, 
as to a notification that the whole arrangement out of which that 
duty arose had come by force of circumstances to an end. 

It would, however, be no very hard matter for the modern 
Liberal to accept the theory of an irrevocable contract of obedience 
as between the citizens to the sovereign power, were it not for the 
rigour with which Hobbes’s whole system insists on the truth 
that that sovereign power is absolute. This to the latter-day 
‘child of freedom” appears to be “carrying the thing too far.” 
That A., B., C., and others should covenant together to obey Z., 
and that they should covenant with such terrible stringency that, 
no one letter of the alphabet can (except theoretically in one 
extreme case and practically, as I think I have shown, not even 
in that) repudiate the contract, would be bad enough in any case ; 
but that this obedience itself should be as unconditional, and that 
the sovereign’s power to command should be as absolute, as the 
contract itself—this is indeed intolerable to him, even in theory. 
In practice, of course, he knows, and is no doubt aware that 
Hobbes would admit, that the exercise of the powers of absolute 
sovereignty is restrained and regulated by the voluntary choice 
of the sovereign; but our latter-day Liberal has in most cases 
lived all his life in the conviction that sovereignty may be not 
only restrained and regulated, but actually divided; that there 
may exist in a state not merely a sovereign power, but co-ordinate 
sovereign powers. What, indeed, becomes of our “ glorious consti- 
tution,” the “settlement of 1688,” our ‘‘ checks and balances,” 
and all the paraphernalia of an ancient, and slowly elaborated 
political system, if you cannot really divide the sovereignty in a 
state? Nay, what becomes of our “limited monarchy”’ itself? 
Are they all to be swept away as so many fictions—useful, per- 
haps, and valuable as assistants in the gradual evolution of our 
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monarchic democracy, but valuable only as John Doe was valuable, 
useful only with the utility of Richard Roe, in the gradual 
evolution of our law. 

Such, however, is the plain, unpalatable truth—a truth as odious 
to the weaker order of optimist as almost any in nature, save 
that, perhaps, of Evolution itself. Sovereignty is everywhere one 
and absolute ; indivisible by anybody, and illimitable by all save the 
sovereign himself. It is curious that the eighth year after Hobbes’ 
death should have seen the establishment in England of a new 
political system, expressly founded on the negation of this un- 
assailable axiom, and destined to a success of about a hundred and 
forty years in disguising its application to our civil society. Yet 
if Hobbes had lived to see William and Mary established on the 
throne, with a Parliamentary title and subject to statutory re- 
strictions on the exercise of the prerogative, he would not, of 
course, have been placed in the slightest difficulty in describing 
the facts of the arrangement in terms of his political theory. 
Anyone who should have quoted against him the opening sentences 
of the 19th chapter of the Leviathan, on ‘‘ The several kinds of 
Commonwealth ’’-- Monarchy, ‘“‘ when the representative is one 
man”; democracy, when “it is an assembly of all that will come 
together ”’ ; aristocracy, when ‘it is an assembly of a part only ”— 
anyone who, having quoted these definitions, and the brief, em- 
phatic sentence which clenches them, “Other kinds of common- 
wealth there can be none; for either one or more or all must have 
the sovereign power,” should have gone on toask him, in premature 
triumph, how he described the new régime in England, would un- 
questionably have found him with his answer ready. Hobbes, 
beyond doubt, would have described it as an “ aristocracy”; and 
an aristocracy for upwards of a hundred years it remained. The 
so-called “‘ limited monarchy” is only, he would have said, a name 
given to it for the politic or courteous concealment of the real fact. 
For ‘‘ that king whose power is limited is not superior to him or 
them that have the power to limit it, and he that is not superior 
is not supreme, that is to say, not sovereign.” The seat of sove- 
reignty in England from 1688 was, Hobbes would undoubtedly 
have said, in the English territorial aristocracy, directly repre- 
sented in one branch of that Legislature which had successfully 
asserted the right of limiting the monarchy, and, through its 
electoral patronage, controlling the other. 

Sovereignty, then, remained as absolute in its essence after the 
Revolution of 1688 as it was before; its centre had simply been 
shifted from an individual to a class. It was not divided, as the 
-Whig politicians taught, and as the less analytic of them probably 
believed, between the monarch and a twofold legislative assembly. 
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It was in that legislative assembly which was tacitly recognized 
as empowered, in the last resort, to dispose anew of the Crown. 
If, for instance, a post-Revolution King or Queen had insisted on 
governing without a Parliament, re-asserted the dispensing power, 
issued illegal proclamations, endeavoured to levy troops or taxes 
of his own authority, it is impossible for the strongest Tory to 
deny that the Houses of Lords and Commons would have been 
deemed justified in forming themselves into another Convention, 
and deposing their erring sovereign. But the power which could 
do this—not by mere force alone, but as of right, and authorized 
under the implied terms of an agreement—is evidently supreme. 
That the system which was founded at the Revolution was ad- 
mirably adapted to conceal the naked truth of matters, need 
hardly be said; nor yet that from the point of view of what is now 
called ‘‘ practical politics,” an immense gain was secured in so 
doing. ‘‘ What Hobbes always overlooks,” it is well observed by 
Professor Robertson, ‘‘ in the eagerness of his desire to prove to 
the revolutionaries that the essence of sovereign power must, 
under whatever form, be the same, is that something may be 
gained for the general well-being by having the form masked, and 
the centre of power not too apparently determined.” Nothing 
could better mask the form of Government which has subsisted 
since 1688, than to call it by a name which is, in truth, as Hobbes 
contends, a contradiction in terms, namely, a limited monarchy ; 
nor could there be a better way to avoid the mistake of “too 
apparently determining the centre of power,” than to maintain 
the ancient practice of performing all executive functions in the 
name of the monarch. : 

The Whig, accordingly, whose special political invention ful- 
filled so valuable a purpose for more than a century, would not 
be without something to say for himself in a colloquy with Hobbes 
on the analysis of political power. He can at least boast that he 
devised a plan which for many years obscured the less agreeable 
truth of civil government, to the great advantage of the governed. 
With the modern Radical, however, the case is altogether different. 
Flourishing in a period during which the very course of events 
themselves have progressively tended to strip away these useful and 
agreeable fictions from about the fact of power—flourishing, that 
is to stay, at a time when the ‘ Sovereign People” becomes daily 
more and more conscious of its supreme sway, and subject to less 
and less control in its exercise, the Radical is ever doing his 
utmost, in the name of human liberty, to assist this process. He 
must choose, therefore, between rejecting the axiomatic position 
that sovereignty is indivisible, and of its nature absolute, and 
admitting that his main political aim is to induce the possessors 
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of despotic power to wield it despotically. I am justified, I think, 
in confining this particular accusation to the Radical of to-day, 
and in not extending it to the Liberal—even to the Advanced 
Liberal—of 1832-67, inasmuch as during that period there still 
survived some recognition among the Liberal Party of the ex- 
pediency of ‘‘ masking” the form of Government, and “‘ not too 
apparently determining the centre of political power.” Parliament 
in the first post-Reform era may be said to have succeeded to 
and occupied somewhat the same position that the Monarchy 
itself held in the Revolution Settlement. Just in the same way as 
the Royal Prerogative was regarded after 1688, as tempering or 
at least disguising the supremacy of the dominant aristocratic 
caste, so the far more largely fictitious assumption of a sort of 
“original authority,” so to speak, in Parliament, prevailed for more 
than a generation after 1832 to temper, or at least disguise, the 
supremacy of the bourgeoisie. From 1867 and onwards, however, 
the Radical representatives of the people have laboured indus- 
triously to demolish the fiction that Parliament is, or can be, any- 
thing but the mouthpiece of the electorate. The delegate theory, 
the clerk conception of a Member of the Legislature, has been 
pressed perpetually upon the acceptance of the new enfranchised 
of 1867 and 1884, and not, by the way, by their Radical repre- 
sentatives alone. It was no Birmingham demagogue, but a pseudo- 
Conservative earl who first described the relation between elector 
and representative under the pleasing analogy of that of “‘ master 
and servant.”” But what Lord Derby did on one occasion, and 
perhaps a little inadvertently, has been done systematically and, 
as it would seem, of deliberate purpose, by Radical demagogues, 
from Mr. Gladstone downwards. No pains have been spared to keep 
the mind of Demos concentrated on the fact that his power is 
supreme. Gushing anarchists, who would fain govern the world 
on the principle of compelling nobody to obey any law which he 
disliked, and who would shrink in horror from Hobbes’s stern con- 
ception of human life and its problems, are themselves playing 
Hobbes to a million-headed sovereign of their own; enthroning 
him even higher than the philosopher enthroned his ideal monarch, 
and prostrating themselves before him with an Oriental servility 
of homage. 

Is it possible that they believe that there is anything different 
in kind between despotic power vested in one man and distributed 
among many millions? Is it possible that, at this stage of the 
world of political intelligence, they are victims to so old a fallacy 
as that which lurks in the word “ self-government”? Can it be 
that they have not yet perceived that the only man who can be 
said to govern himself is an orphan savage—if, indeed, there be 
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any race of savages without some tribal form of rule—and that 
the individual in civil society is not and cannot be self-governing, 
even though a full citizen of a so-called self-governing community 
(except, indeed, in the ultimate Hobbesian analysis, in which the 
subjects of the Shah of Persia are self-governing), inasmuch as 
that he acts asan obeyer of commands in a totally different capacity 
from that in which he acts as an issuer of commands, and may, 
in the former capacity, be subjected to a tyranny which is not a 
whit less intolerable to him because in the latter capacity he 
assists, or can if he chooses assist, in imposing it upon others? 
Surely the activity which our Radical friends display in tightening 
the yoke round their necks, surely the energy of affection with 
which they hug their chains must be due to some less banal delu- 
sion than this. Surely they must recognize the rule of democracy 
for the despotism which it is, and which all rule must be, but 
believe that it is a despotism divinely overruled to beneficence 
and divinely protected from errors. 

But if that is their opinion, or rather their superstition, how 
stands the case in fact? Hobbes, of course, had no doubt how it 
stood. He is not, indeed, particularly anxious to make out that 
man can expect all to go smoothly for him under any kind of 
Government. He is content to contrast his state in civil society 
with his plight in that “‘ natural” condition where, according to 
the often-quoted passage in the Leviathan, “there is no place for 
industry, because the fruit thereof is uncertain, and consequently 
no culture of the earth, no navigation, nor use of the commodities 
that may be imported by sea, no commodious buildings, no in- 
struments for moving and removing such things as require much 
force, no knowledge of the face of the earth, no account of time, 
no arts, no letters, no society, and, which is worst of all, continual 
fear and danger of violent death, and the life of man solitary, 
poor, nasty, brutish, and short.” And when once a polity has 
been formed he deems it warning enough against rash attempts 
to change it, however imperfect it may be, to observe that the 
greatest incommodity that “in any form of Government can possibly 
happen to the people in general is scarcely sensible in respect of,” 
i.c. in comparison with, “the miseries and horrible calamities of a 
civil war, or that dissolute condition of masterless men without 
subjection to laws, and a coercive power to tie their hands from 
rapine and revenge.” But though his advice to mankind may thus 
be summed up in some such formula as, “‘ Don’t expect too much 
from any form of Government, but think how much better the 
worst is than anarchy, or even than civil commotion,” he is yet 
quite clear in his own mind that monarchy—the absolute rule of 
one man—is to be preferred to any other form of government. 
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To quote Professor Robertson’s most skilfully condensed account 
of his argument on this point: 

The case that he makes for monarchy in principle includes the following as its main 
points, all of them urged with characteristic vehemence. The public and the private 
interest of the ruler are identical. There is free scope for deliberation, since a 
monarch can take counsel of whom, when, and where he pleases—can get the best 
counsel and get it secretly, as no assembly with its studied speeches can. The re- 
solutions of a monarch are not liable to more inconstancy than belongs to human 
nature, while an assembly is inconstant by its very numbers. Faction is not possible. 
The “ inevitable inconvenience ” that the sovereign will commit outrages on the people 
to enrich favourites and flatterers is less than in government by assembly, where all 
will play this game, on the principle of hodie mihi, cras tibi. Finally, the inconvenience. 
there may be in monarchy from the succession of an infant, with the temporary ex- 
pedients it involves, is at most no greater than that which regularly attends the rule of 
an assembly. 


It is not necessary to undertake the sponsorship of all these 
arguments in favour of monarchy; they are obviously of unequal 
value, and it is somewhat amusing to note that the very first of them 
—that based on the supposed identity of the public and private 
interest of the ruler—is precisely the argument most commonly 
advanced to prove the essential superiority of democratic Govern- 
ment. The dealings of Charles II. with Louis XIV., some twenty 
years after the Leviathan was published, gave a somewhat rude 
shock to the theory that the public and private interest of a 
monarch are identical, or, to quote Hobbes’ statement of it, that 
‘*sovereign governors” can ‘‘expect no delight or profit in the 
damage or weakening of their subjects, in whose vigour consisteth 
their own strength and glory.” But, asa matter of fact, the theory 
is not true of either form of Government. The public and private 
interest, either of a monarch or of an electoral majority, are not 
always identical, and when it is, they may each of them fail to per- 
ceive it, through taking an erroneous view of one interest or the 
other. The second, third, and fourth, however, of Hobbes’ 
grounds of preference rest on self-evident fact, and are, conse- 
quently, indisputable; while the fifth and sixth, the former 
especially, though more or less matters of opinion, are certainly 
not easy to displace. 

But the one great distinction between monarchy and democracy 
—the one most formidable difference in point of what may be 
called effective despotic force, between the rule of the many and 
the rule of one, has been left by Hobbes almost, if not quite, un- 
noticed. The rule of one is subject to the maximum, of the many 
to the minimum, of self-restraint. The academical flavour which 
most ‘men of affairs” are apt to find in Hobbes’ speculations on 
the nature of political power, is due to the fact—not, of course, 
unappreciated by the philosopher, but simply neglected by him, as 
the mathematician dealing with a mechanical problem neglects 
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weight and friction—that theoretically absolute power is never prac- 
tically exercised as such. Oriental and quasi-Oriental despotisms 
are tempered, as the saying is, by assassination. A Sultan of 
Turkey ;has to dread the dagger, or the poisoned. coffee-cup. A 
Czar of Russia, in the days before dynamite, went in fear of the 
‘“‘searf.” Aristocracies have to reckon with the risk of popular insur- 
rection, and there is always a possibility, if they govern nominally 
through a single head of the executive, that he may seek to supplant 
them, with the people, or organize a conspiracy against their power. 
A Rienzi, on the one hand, or a Faliero on the other, is always 
a possibility present to their minds, and a consequent restraint 
upon their autocratic freedom. But what is there to restrain 
the tyranny of a democracy—especially of a democracy which 
has control of the army? It is liable neither to the check of fear 
nor to the check of conscience: not to that of fear, because the 
power of numbers is ex hypothesi on its side; and not to that of 
conscience, because all but a very small proportion of the persons 
composing it are unable to see through the “self-government ” 
fallacy, and cannot understand how the words “ injustice” or 
“oppression ” can possibly apply to commands which demagogues 
teach them to believe that they issue against themselves. As a 
matter of fact, of course, the authors of the unjust or oppressive 
command are, not the community itself, in any other sense than 
that in which the community governed by the ex-King of Burmah 
were, by virtue of their mere allegiance to him, the authors of his 
butcheries. The will expressed in such commands is that of the 
majority alone ; it is the unwilling minority who are the victims 
of the injustice or oppression which the commands involve. The 
subjects of a democratic tyranny are, in fact, in the terrible 
position of being the slaves of a despot, who does not even know 
nor can be made to understand that he is wielding a despotic 
rule, and cannot possibly, therefore, be expected to perceive that 
any responsibility attaches to the mode of its exercise. 

But it is not merely in the relaxation of the restraint of fear and 
the restraint of conscience that the rule of the many differs for 
the worse from the rule of one; it differs also in respect of the 
almost complete effacement of the sense of shame. A monarch 
who might not fear to misgovern, and who has no very high con- 
ception of his duty as a ruler, will often be kept in the straight 
course by the same sentiment of honour as keeps a gentleman 
from lying to his neighbour, or swindling him at cards. It was 
something besides patriotism, and something very different from 
a “serious” monarch’s quasi-religious sense of monarchical 
obligation, which earned the honourable title of Il Re Galantuomo 
for Victor Emanuel. Truly patriotic and truly conscientious 
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kings have found it easy enough to break their word to their 
peoples ‘‘ for those people’s good ” ; but the first Sovereign of United 
Italy was impelled by an instinct overriding all promptings of 
state policy, and superseding all need of ethical casuistry, to “‘ go 
straight.” His dealings with his subjects were an illustration of 
the power of the maxim noblesse oblige at its highest authority. 
But where shall we look for the noblesse oblige of a mixed 
multitude? Many a prince, in the course of the world’s history, 
has turned a deaf ear to the voice of personal honour; but at 
least it speaks to him, if he will hear it. But to a body, even to 
a comparatively small body, it speaks in little above a whisper ; 
and to a large multitude it never speaks at all. Everybody knows 
—it is a matter of painfully familiar experience—that the division 
of responsibility, even by so small a number as ten or twelve, will 
often result in reducing it to a practical nullity in the minds of 
ordinarily honourable men. A dozen men will collectively do things 
from which each of them would individually shrink. The ‘“ Corpora- 
tion ” which breaks the moral law of duty on the strength of having 
no soul to be damned, will with as little scruple defy the social 
laws of honour on the strength of having no body to be kicked. 
But if a tenth or twelfth share of the disgrace of an unworthy 
action is unfelt even by minds of average susceptibility to shame, 
how much may its five-millionth fraction be expected to 
count in the sum of the influences governing the conduct of indi- 
viduals? Such a question is far from being an academical one 
in England; it has within the last five years attained a lament- 
able actuality. The dealings of the English nation with its agents 
and allies, with those who have served its cause, and those who 
trusted themselves to its protection in foreign countries—are they 
such as would have been possible to any single ruler, or such as 
he would have committed with any hope of ever holding up his 
head again before his fellow-men? Count the numbers of the men, 
or rather of the races, who have been basely abandoned by England 
during those ignoble years of Mr. Gladstone’s Second Administra- 
tion. ‘‘ Friendlies” of the Soudan, native tribes in South Africa, 
Afghans pushed against the advancing Russian, and left to be 
trampled unavenged under their feet—count these, and add to 
them the last, the crowning infamy of all, the betrayal of Gordon, 
and then, remembering that the statesman who dragged the country 
through the bloody mire of these surrenders is once more tole- 
rated at the head of its Government, ask yourself whether, after 
this, there can be any baseness of which a democracy is not 
capable, any draught of dishonour which, after dilution to fill 
the cups of the millions of its drinkers, will ever taste bitter in 
their mouths. 
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Ere many weeks are past we shall have a new opportunity of 
testing this question in a national crisis of stupendous magnitude. 
It is conceivable that a weak king, under pressure from a dis- 
affected portion of his subjects, might consent to let them secede 
either actually or virtually from an Imperial Union, but unless he 
were a villain as well as an imbecile, would he do so without any 
care for the lives, liberties, and property of loyal subjects whose 
rights, whose freedom, and whose very existence is bound up in 
the maintenance of a Union which they were planted there by 
that monarch’s predecessors expressly to defend, and in defence of 
which they have staked their all? Apart from all other objec- 
tions to the monstrous project of the Prime Minister, it deserves 
condemnation by every man of honour and courage as a vile and 
cowardly proposition of political betrayal. To the protection of 
our countrymen in the North of Ireland, and not in the North 
alone, but scattered more or less thickly over the three Southern 
provinces, we are as deeply pledged as ever was parent to child in 
modern society or patron to client under the old Roman law ; and 
not only is it practically impossible to extend to them this protec- 
tion, under the rule of a Parliament such as Mr. Gladstone pro- 
poses to constitute in Ireland, but even the pretence of attempt- 
ing to do so has hardly been maintained. The loyal minority in 
Ireland are to be handed over, mocked by transparently illusory 
guarantees, to the mercy of their ancient and hereditary enemies. 
If the English democracy, on being appealed to, is untouched 
by this last disgrace, as they have been apparently by so many 
previous humiliations, even the most convinced believers in the 
wisdom of distributing political power in infinitesimal portions 
among a people, and diluting political responsibility to match, will 
perhaps at last begin to perceive that this experiment, to produce 
safe and creditable results, presupposes the infinite divisibility of 
the human conscience and the insolubility of the sense of shame. 


H. D. Trat. 


SOCIAL ASPECTS OF THE REVOLUTION 
OF 1789. 


Tuere is a famous letter of Lord Chesterfield which fully justifies 
Johnson’s opinion of his statesman-like capacity. In the course of 
it he advises his son ‘‘ to inform himself minutely, and to attend 
particularly to the affairs of France; they grow serious,” he adds, 
“and, in my opinion, will grow more so every day.” He then goes 
on to describe the contemptible condition of the monarchy, the domi- 
nation of the Ministry, the conflicts between the Church and the 
Parliaments, and the moral certainty that the army would, before 
long, take a line of its own. He concludes by saying: “‘ The French 
nation reasons freely, which it never did before, upon matters of 
religion and government, and begin to be sprequidicati; the officers 
do so too; in short, all the symptoms which I have ever met with 
in history, previous to great changes and revolutions in govern- 
ment, now exist and daily increase in France.” This letter was 
written on Christmas Day 1753, and three years later the predic- 
tion was verified. France joined with Austria, and the third 
Silesian war began. England was, of course, drawn into the 
struggle, and for seven years Europe was desolated by the conflict 
which was brought to an end by the Treaty of Paris. That treaty 
placed England at the head of the civilized world, and left France 
crippled, bleeding, and exhausted. One after another she had lost 
Louisbourg, Goree, Senegal, Pondicherry, the Coromandel coast, 
and Malabar. The whole of her valuable colonies in the West 
Indies had gone, and with them that province of Canada which 
had entailed the expenditure of so vast an amount of blood and 
treasure. Her navy was practically annihilated, and the English 
cruisers commanded her coast from Dunkirk to Toulon. England 
was, in a word, victorious all along the line; Russia had risen 
many degrees in the scale of nations, and France had shrunk to 
a position even below that which she occupied before the conquests 
oi Louis XIV. 

During the eleven years which elapsed between the Peace of 
Paris and the death of Louis XV. popular discontent in France 
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steadily increased. A middle class, between the noblesse and the 
enslaved peasantry, had gradually grown up, and was resenting the 
pretensions of the former with no inconsiderable spirit. Its case 
was indeed serious. The burden of the taxation fell upon it, and 
its reasonable claims were unrecognized. On the other hand, the 
“* privileged orders ”—the nobility and the clergy, that is to say— 
drew immense incomes from the property of the Church and from 
taxation, and neither paid nor did anything in return. Lastly, 
there was a great intellectual revival in the State. After the Peace 
of Paris there was, as Mr. Trevelyan has pointed out, in his Karly 
Life of Charles James Fox, a renewal of the intercourse between 
the upper ranks of French and English society, which produced a 
very remarkable effect. Our literature, and especially the writings 
of the English freethinkers, was introduced to France, and found 
there a congenial soil. In fact, nearly all, if not all, the ideas 
which underlie the teaching of the French philosophical school 
may be found in the writings of Hobbes, Tindal, and their contem- 
poraries. The Church, again, had ceased to exercise any healthful 
influence upon society. Its heads were but too often men of in- 
famous life. The inferior clergy were too often hardly better than 
their superiors, while society—in the modern sense of the term— 
swarmed with abbes who were not infrequently distinguished from 
the laity only by their greater luxury and effeminacy. Lastly, the 
whole state of society was morally corrupt to a degree which those 
who have not studied the popular literature from the Treaty of 
Paris to the Peace of 1815* can by no means understand. Never 
was satire more thoroughly deserved than the attack on the ‘‘ New 
Morality ’” which Canning, Frere, Gifford, and Ellis contributed to 
the Anti-Jacobin in 1798. 

Of the personal character of Louis XV. it is not necessary to 
say much. Carlyle, in an oblique fashion, by hints and innuendoes, 
gives his readers to understand that the society of his Court was 
worthy of Rome under the Later Empire. The man who died of 
his debaucheries, and who was guilty of the infamy of placing his 
mistresses at the table of his daughter-in-law on her wedding-day, 
is sufficiently condemned by his own acts. In the then condition 
of public morals, however, such things might possibly have been 
condoned by the nation, had there been no other ground for com- 
plaint. Unhappily, there were other and more terrible reasons for 
disaffection. ‘The Seven Years’ War had ruined every interest in the 
country, and in the rural districts the peasantry were enduring all 
the horrors of famine. Some sustained nature by eating the grass 
of the roadside and the herbs of the field, and by devouring meats 
long deemed unclean and even poisonous. ‘Thousands died of 
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starvation and misery ; crime was, as a natural consequence, ram- 
pant, and the hangman constantly at work. Yet, in the midst of 
all this misery, the Sovereign and his Court abated no jot of their 
pretensions, but laid upon the wretched peasantry ever new and 
heavier burdens. Millions were lavished upon the profligate circle 
which surrounded the person of the monarch, and hundreds of 
millions were spent upon the creation of palaces more magnificent 
than any that the civilized world had seen. The financiers of the 
day were at their wits’ end, as well they might be, when, with a 
grievously impoverished exchequer, and a growing burden of debt, 
they were called upon to provide for the King’s extravagances. 
What they implied may be judged by the facts that, after all the 
economies of St. Germain and Necker, the household of Louis XV. 
consisted of 60,000 persons in receipt of incomes varying from 
£6,000 to £500 of our money; that the value of the gold lace upon 
the uniforms and liveries of the Maison du Roi entailed an annual 
expenditure of at least £80,000, and that the harem of the King 
was maintained at a yearly cost of from £3,280,000 to (in 1773) 
£5,800,000. 

Naturally enough, the first duty of Louis XVI., on his accession 
to the throne in 1774, was felt to be the institution of a rigorous 
economy. That duty Necker fulfilled to the best of his ability. 
The Court became, it was said, “ poverty-stricken.” According to 
one annalist of those times, Louis XVI., having the advantage of 
being the grandson and not the son of his immediate predecessor 
on the throne, had been somewhat neglected. Consequently, he 
found little difficulty in abandoning some of the preposterous 
customs of the late reign. The King no longer rose from his bed 
and returned to it in the midst of a crowd of courtiers. He ate his 
dinner and his supper in private, and the ostentatiously extrava- 
gant table which had been maintained for the ambassadors of 
foreign Powers was given up. The results were hardly cheering. 
The vast saloons and corridors of Versailles, but lately peopled with 
a glittering throng, were desolate, “‘so that a stranger might have 
imagined that the Royal Family were absent. Even on Sundays, 
only the Ministers and a few persons presented themselves in 
those vast halls.” Fashion, too, helped to sadden the pauperized 
Court. The young men, who were wont to go superbly clad in the 
richest Lyons silks, had so generally adopted black that the Court 
seemed to be in perpetual mourning. Of old the great nobles 
never waited on their Sovereign unattended by a retinue of pages, 
gentlemen, and esquires. That fashion of paying homage to rank 
and wealth fell into desuetude. In defiance of their statutes, the 


knights of the Royal Orders wore a simple decoration on the lappel 
of the coat. 
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The sacrifice of royal state was made too late. The people were 
not conciliated, and the nobles, as was proved by their desertion of 
the King at the approach of the Revolution, were completely 
alienated. Their argument addressed to the unhappy Louis XVI. 
was always the same: ‘ You would not be our King, we will not 
be your nobility.” The people complained, in their turn, that the 
change had come too late. ‘Their taxation was as heavy as ever, 
and they had lost even the small privilege of seeing the splendours 
of royalty. What did it matter to them, it was asked, if the 
King wore a cloth coat and a round hat, while they had still to 
pay the salt-tax and to find that the cost of that necessary of life 
was multiplied three-fold by the exactions of the tax farmers ? 
How did they profit by the exclusion of the great nobles from Ver- 
sailles if they had to give up every third sheaf, and every tenth tun 
of wine, to the feudal lord, and to pay the royal taxes, which were 
heavier still? In the olden time those exactions had a meaning. 
The tenant held of his seigneur, rendered him certain services, paid 
him a certain agreed proportion of his crops, and, in return, re- 
ceived protection against invasion and against physical want and 
distress. The duties of the scigneur to the tenant had become 
obsolete. He had to protect himself, and to provide for his own 
needs, while the exactions grew ever more oppressive. It was not 
merely a matter of money. The rights of the scigneur over his 
serfs were sometimes enforced in a particularly hateful manner. 
In the early days of the Revolution the women of the lower 
classes shrieked out against the “aristos” a charge of bathing 
in the blood of children of the peasantry in order to restore their 
enfeebled constitutions, and the tale is often repeated as an evidence 
of the ignorance and ferocity of the mob. Unhappily, it is but too 
true, “ with a difference.”” The enervated voluptuaries of the last 
days of the ancien régime but too frequently renewed their youth 
after the fashion recorded of David in the First Book of Kings. 

All these things combined to make the Revolution of 1789 the 
revolt of the poor against the rich, and all attempts to explain it 
by reference to the pages of classical antiquity and to the first 
principles of morality are wholly beside the mark. The classical 
Republicanism of David and his school in art, and the talk of the 
savants and professors, were merely after-thoughts. In itself the 
anarchy of 1789 was purely spontaneous, and was the result, not 
of the scientific preaching of Republicanism, but, in the first place, 
of the almost total failure of the harvest of 1788; in the second, of 
the calamitous winter which followed, and, in the third, of the 
consequent extraordinary growth of poverty.* The Convocation of 


* Taine, Origines de la France Contemporaine, part ii.. hook i., chap. i. 
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of the States-General promised in 1787 was hurried on by the con- 
dition of the country, and that event was signalized by a very 
remarkable outbreak of popular indignation against luxury of every 
kind. When bread was not merely dear beyond precedent, but 
almost unattainable at any price, it was not surprising that hair- 
powder was tabooed, or that, to prove that they did not use it, 
patriots should start the fashion of wearing the hair long and 
floating over the shoulders. The standing army—always a matter 
of jealousy in Paris—became more unpopular than ever, and its 
place was taken by a National Guard, in which, as Kotzebue told 
his country,* everyone was enrolled. ‘‘The King had as many 
soldiers as subjects.” A curious fact is recorded in this connexion. 
The uniform was designedly made of the coarsest and cheapest 
materials, and the citizen soldiers wore it everywhere; in their 
shops and offices, as well as in the places of public resort. Mercier 
tells a curious story of a ‘‘ Constitutional priest ’’ who even carried 
the last sacrament to a dying man in his cartridge-box. The same 
men sold their rings and silver shoe-buckles and assumed des 
boucles a la nation—copper buckles of a severely simple form. 
“Roland the Just”’ went even farther, and presented himself to 
the King “with ribands in his shoes.” The women, not to be 
behind the men, gave up their watches and rings, their bracelets 
and their necklaces, for patriotic uses. What the people did, the 
King and his nobles felt themselves compelled to do also. The 
former sent to the Mint 9,442 marest de vaisselle en argent et 230 
mares de vaisselle en or, 4,721 lbs. avoirdupois of silver plate and 
115 of gold, all richly chased and of extraordinary beauty. The 
Queen was compelled to follow suit. Her contribution to the 
national funds amounted to 3,607 mares of silver, in which were 
included even the silver handles of the knives used at the royal 
table. ‘The nobility withdrew their plate from their bankers ; 
actors gave up their silver and gold ornaments, and gave gratuitous 
performances for the relief of the public distress; and the religious 
and mercantile communities, scenting the coming storm, hastened 
to bring in their “ contingent of civic virtue.” 

It would, however, be too much to expect that lovely woman will 
contentedly go without ornaments of any kind. Nor did she. 
After the Bastile was demolished, little fragments of the stone were 
polished, and worn suspended by tricolour ribbons. ‘‘ Constitu- 
tional ear-rings ” were worn, made of yellow glass, and inscribed 
with the motto, La Patrie. Dress lost its luxury; silk and velvet 
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gave place to linen and cashmere, the only essential point being 
the inevitable tricolour. According to the Brothers de Goncourt :— 
During this journey of the fashions around the trinity of the national colours, those: 
whom M. Le Brun, in his Journal de la Mode et du Gout, calls *‘ the decided aristocrats 
male and female” wore only black, availing themselves of the death of the Emperor to 
wear mourning for the King and themselves. ‘The young aristocrats and nobles not 
hardened,” wore a costume known as “ demi-converti”—a round hat bound round with 
a soft silken scarf,a cravat of black taffeta edged with lace, a scarlet coat with 
English steel buttons, waistcoat of black poult de sote, black cashmere breeches, and 
black silk stockings. The man of fashion, robbed of his raiment of cloth of gold, or 
cloth of silver and velvet, consoled himself with collars of all kinds of flagrant colours 
placed upon coats of colours wholly different. The unpowdered hair is cut short, and 
frizzed with curling-irons until the head looks like that of an antique statue; the great 
coats and frocks are of black cloth a la Revolution, piped at the seams with silk, and 
the wearer carries in his hand a sword-stick with a catgut cord. Above all this comes 
the eternal cockade of dimity or of varnished leather; this latter the invention of 
a hatter of the Rue St. Denis. The tricoloured cockade was the indispensable 
ornament of every Parisian after the 13th of July 1789, when, the shops being closed, 
boys hawked about the streets “National Ribbon! National Ribbon!” and when 
from balconies and windows women flung down their dresses, their petticoats, and even 
their embroidered garters to improvise throughout Paris the new decoration.* 
Soon the war of classes took another form. Not content with 
subordinating everything to the military fancy of the hour, and 
with revolutionizing the fashion, the mob set to work to erase the 
insignia of aristocracy from all public places. Within twelve months 
after the fall of the Bastile, the noble Faubourg of St. Germain 
was invaded by gangs of workmen, under the orders of the 
municipality, who demolished the splendidly-carved escutcheons. 
of the noble families. The destruction extended even to the arms 
painted on the panels of carriages, and if the owner refused to 
paint them out, they were scraped off by the sovereign people, or 
more commonly the panel was broken. Liveries naturally shared 
the fate of coats-of-arms. They were ‘“‘the shameful badges of 
servitude,” and if any master were unwise enough to attempt to 
retain them, he might reckon on being dragged from his seat and 
forced to stand in the place of his servants, while the latter might 
confidently reckon on a very forcible demonstration of their 
unwisdom at the hands of the sovereign people. Armorial bearings 
and liveries having disappeared, the prohibition of private carriages 
followed as a matter of course. The good patriot might hire a 
fiacre, or walk, but the principles of equality did not permit anyone 
to be so much richer than his neighbour as to keep a carriage for 
his private use. Even members of the royal family came under 
this rule, the Duchess of Orleans herself being compelled on one 
occasion to get out and walk. A few weeks later the abolition of 
titles was decreed. Henceforward, only baptismal names and 
surnames were permitted. ‘The Due d’Aquillon becomes M. 
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Vignerot; the Marquise de Coigny, Madame Frangrelot, and the 
Duc de Caraman, M. Riquet.” Mirabeau, to his intense indigna- 
tion, sank into plain M. Riquetti. ‘‘ With your Riquetti,” he 
angrily cries from the tribune to the reporters’ bench, ‘‘ you have 
turned Europe upside down for three days.’* Yet a few months 
more and the use of the word Monsieur is interdicted. Should any 
citizen under the Terror dare to utter it, he was at once suspected 
of that mysterious crime known as incivisme, and he might reckon 
on “looking through the national window” within a very few 
days. 

Strange anecdotes are related of this strange time. The first 
effect of those decrees was to bring about a veritable servile rebel- 
lion. Such a thing as deference and respect on the part of a 
servant was stigmatized as unpatriotic. Servants and their 
masters, it was argued, are alike members of the Third Estate, 
wherefore “Jack is as good as his master’’—a conclusion doubtless 
eminently satisfactory to Jack. Whether the King and his 
minister, M. Besenval, quite relished the freedom of the lackey 
who, on the 19th July 1789, thrust himself familiarly between 
them to read what the former wrote, may perhaps be questioned. 
Another anecdote is related by the writer who tells this story of 
a footman, whose mistress, in conversation with a friend, having 
mentioned the name of Montmorin, was straightway interrupted 
with the exclamation of her servant, ‘‘Who? Montmorin ? 
Montmorin is a beggar, a counter revolutionist ; the French people 
will never forgive Montmorin!” The threat was cruelly ful- 
filled. Montmorin the minister, and his brother the Marquis, who 
had been Governor of Fontainebleau, were betrayed by their 
servants to the First Revolutionary Tribunal, and guillotined for 
the heinous crime of having been servants of the “tyrant.” This 
was the usual story. The servants never forgave the masters 
whose bread they had eaten, and under the Terror the most 
compromising witnesses were drawn from the ranks of the valets, 
footmen, and scullions. When the Girondins were executed, it was 
remarked that hundreds of the spectators of that feast of blood 
were of this class. If their masters or mistresses dismissed them 
for absenting themselves without leave for the purpose of attending 
this scene, they were straightway denounced to the Revolutionary 
Tribunal with the usual consequences. 

This revolt of the servants was undoubtedly one of the leading 
causes of the emigration which began even before the States- 
General were convoked in 1789. In that year Necker complained 
that as many as 6,000 of the wealthiest of the nobility had gone, 
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and as the tide of revolution rose the numbers multiplied. All 
the highways out of France were covered with fugitives from the 
coming desolation. Not merely did the wealthy hurry into the 
shelter which Savoy, Italy, and England offered, but those who 
had lived by their expenditure followed them. First went the 
fashionable tradesmen—the dress-makers, milliners, and the like ; 
actors and dancers, singing men and singing women went next, 
and then followed a mixed multitude of painters, sculptors, 
engravers, jewellers, and all those makers of articles de Paris 
whose trade had been supported by the aristocracy. ‘“‘ Only,” we 
are told by one writer, ‘‘ only the fagotitres (day labourers of the 
lowest class) were left.’’ So great was the diminution of popula- 
tion from this cause that even in 1791 the consumption of beef in 
Paris had fallen off to the extent of 400 oxen per week. The 
Municipality sought to check the migration by enacting that 
no one should be allowed to leave the capital except upon a 
medical certificate. Finding that doctors were sometimes more 
complaisant than conscientious, they next decreed that every such 
certificate should be counter-signed by a member of the Muni- 
cipality itself; a regulation which had the effect of retaining for 
certain death a considerable number of persons who had become 
obnoxious to the modern patriots. 

Strange to say, all these measures of a vigorous and triumphant 
democracy did not restore the national prosperity in the smallest 
degree. The people had heard from the self-constituted leaders, 
who had pushed their way to the front in the revolt of the poor 
against the rich, of servants against their masters, that if they 
could but get rid of the tyranny of the aristocracy, “‘ seven half- 
penny loaves should be sold for a penny, the three-hooped pot 
should have ten hoops; it should be felony to drink small beer, 
and all the realm should be in common.” The promises were, 
indeed, partly fulfilled. The realm was ‘in common ”—that is to 
say, the forests had been devastated and the game practically 
exterminated—but bread was as dear as even during the time of 
the famine, and popular distress had grown to a terrible pitch. 
One or two figures will be found more eloquent than an ocean of 
declamation. Hardly had the Revolution begun—by 10th October 
1789—when the number of pledges in the Mont de Piété for sums 
under one louis had doubled, and the audience des Consuls—a court 
for the recovery of small debts—had sent 60,000 persons to prison 
for non-payment. Thousands of men who carried on the lighter 
trades of Paris were reduced to take a pick-axe and shovel and 
go to work on the high roads, in hope of earning twenty sols (a 
fraction less than ninepence) a day. The charity workshop in 
Montmartre in 1791 had to give employment to 18,000 workmen 
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instead of to 2,000, and the public places were crowded with 
hungry men clamouring for work and food. In the provincial 
cities things were even worse. Manufactures were at a standstill, 
and from all the great centres of population crowds hurried to 
Paris in search of work, or, failing that, for charity. Projects 
worthy of the University of Laputa—a character which might well 
be given to many of the schemes of the philosophers—abounded ; 
but none seemed practicable. The most feasible was one for 
draining the fish-ponds which had supplied the monasteries with 
fish on fast-days, but it fell through chiefly because no one could 
suggest whence the money for the work was to be obtained. 

There would, indeed, have been no objection on religious grounds; 
for religion had become not merely unfashionable, but an actual 
object of detestation to the enlightened philosophers of the eigh- 
teenth century. The first-fruit of the Revolution was a reforma- 
tion of ecclesiastical abuses—the existence of which no one possessed 
of competent knowledge will now deny—but a reformation carried 
out in a spirit and in a temper which will make most people con- 
sider the doings of Henry VIII. worthy to be described as works of 
charity and mercy. The whole property of the Church was con- 
fiscated to secular uses, it was speedily considered a mark of want 
of patriotism to recognize the existence of the Church at all. A 
few priests who had taken the Constitutional Oath were allowed to 
minister in the deserted edifices in consideration of a fraction of 
their former stipends, but their flocks were small. The devout 
considered the Constitutional priest, girt with his tricolour and 
wearing the bonnet rouge, a blasphemous parodist of the holy 
mysteries ; and the merely worldly declined to expose themselves 
to the suspicions attendant on those who clung to an institution so 
mixed up as was the ecclesiastical establishment with the old 
régime. It is, perhaps, hardly surprising that the French Church 
should have become obnoxious to the nation. As an establishment 
it was altogether out of proportion to the needs of the people to 
whom it was called upon to minister, as witness the following 
figures :—In 1789, France, with a population of 25,000,000, main- 
tained an army of “religious” composed of no fewer than 18 
archbishops, 118 bishops, 11,850 canons, 14,000 stipendiaries, 
40,000 cathedral choristers, 44,000 parish clergy, 50,000 curates 
(vicaires), 60,000 employés in the seminaries and clerical colleges, 
17,000 mendicant friars, 80,000 monks and nuns, making a total 
of 280,986 persons who, besides possessing 622 abbeys, producing 
from 12,000 to 400,000 francs revenue, enjoyed, besides, an income 
of 121 millions from the State, and owned a large part of the soil 
of France, which by law was exempt from taxation. Had the 
funds raised by the imposition of these burdens been expended in 
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works of piety and mercy, the complaints of the people would have 
been less excusable. As a matter of fact, a very great part of them 
was expended in outrageous stipends to some of the most profligate 
clerics in Europe, and in pensions to abbés who were clergy in 
nothing but name. No one can be surprised to find the populace 
discontented when they saw, in the midst of their poverty, the 
opera subsidized by a cardinal archbishop, prelates driving about 
in gilded coaches with tall footmen behind and their mistresses 
openly by their sides, and, as one of the writers of the time puts 
it, ‘a whole army of abbés and bishops’ chaplains, judges of the 
toilette, of gambling, of furniture, and bric a brac . . . the best 
customers of the Palais Royal and of the perfumer Mailhe,” 
&e. &e.* 
Instead of reforming the Church, however, the Revolution 
destroyed it. By the autumn of 1791 the work of confiscation 
was complete, with the results that usually follow such a work. 
In other words, the Church with its corruptions was swept away, 
and a host of greedy speculators had obtained her property at 
fabulously inadequate prices. The religious houses were also sup- 
pressed, by no means to the displeasure of their inmates, if con- 
temporary accounts are in any way worthy of credit. The monks 
and the cloistered sisters were supposed to know nothing of what 
was going on, but the news had reached them in spite of those 
much vaunted bolts and bars of which Mirabeau makes such bitter 
fun. Even before the decree was passed the cloisters witnessed 
the unwonted spectacle of men en culotte bleue et frac Anglais, 
impatiently expecting their release. A chronicler of this period 
relates that on the 13th February 1790, when the Constituent 
Assembly sat as late as eight in the evening, one of the deputies 
was accosted by a Capuchin friar, who asked him, with a bit of the 
filthiest slang that could be picked out of the Paris gutter, whether 
“it was all over with St. Francis?” ‘‘ Yes, and something more,” 
said the deputy. ‘‘ Bon! Vive Jesus, le Roi, et la Revolution!” In 
a few days more the streets were thronged with the released celi- 
bates, who hastened to make the most of their freedom. The 
shops of the artistes en cheveux were thronged, and the erewhile 
bearded Capuchins strolled off with frizzled hair and moustaches 
waxed and pointed, to smoke upon the boulevard. One very odd 
incident is not given in the English histories of the Revolution. 
The Capuchins of the Rue St. Honoré implored the protection of 
the Commune. The Communal authorities, with a troop of 
barbers arrived upon the scene, and the entire community were, in 
the presence of an applauding multitude, shaved, combed, and 
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curled after the most approved fashion of the day. The barefooted 
monks then put off their sandals and assumed the boots which had 
been brought for them, and the formality ended by their walking 
in procession to the Temple, where they exchanged their gowns for 
the dress of the usual fashion of the day. Other monks went to 
greater extremes. One made himself conspicuous by appearing at 
the theatres in his monastic cloak, and others by plunging into the 
wildest debauchery. 

The dissolution of the convents of women dia not create quite so 
much scandal. These establishments were of a totally different 
character, and, with all deference be it spoken, were in most cases 
rather like almshouses, as the word was understood in this country 
half a century ago, than anything else. Naturally enough, their 
inmates were by no means anxious to quit the roofs which had 
sheltered them for so long, and for admission to which they had 
paid in many cases a very heavy fee. These poor ladies may not 
have been very wise according to the lights of the new school of 
philosophy; but such faults as they had were the faults of their 
education, and not necessarily of their characters. All the in- 
fluences about them were, moreover, strongly in favour of their 
continuance in the religious houses which to most of them were 
the only homes they had ever had or could hope for. More than 
this, their superiors, and the confessors who kept their consciences, 
studiously kept from them the knowledge of what was going on in 
the outer world; and, as the flood of revolution swelled, impressed 
upon them ever more and more the duty of keeping the solemn 
vows they had taken. Thus the nuns of one convent, who had 
obtained some information of what was going on in the outer 
world, were imprudent enough to mention it, and were straightway 
condemned by way of penance to eat the rice which formed the 
staple of their daily meal with an ear-pick.* Others are said— 
upon slighter authority, for these tales of convent discipline must 
always be taken with something more than a “ grain” of salt—to 
have been imprisoned and ill-treated, whilst others who wished to 
profit by the decrees of the Assembly were threatened with the 
pains of hell and refused the sacraments.t Resistance was use- 
less, however, and though some of the nuns sought to continne 
the religious life, the younger were speedily absorbed by le monde 
mondain. As was but natural at a period when liberty of speech 
had degenerated into egregious license, the suppression of the 
monasteries was made the pretext for a long series of unsavoury 
orations in the National Assembly, and of dramatic performances 
which in these days and in this country would infallibly attract 
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the notice of the police, even if they escaped the vigilance of the 

Lord Chamberlain. The populace, it should be added, sided with 
the Assembly, and when the religieuses strove to remain within the 
walls of their convents—as much their own property, be it remem- 
bered, as our own Serjeants’ Inn was the property of the judges— 
broke in upon them and subjected them to outrages which Mr. 
Carlyle finds amusing, but which make the ears of honest men to 
tingle. 

Under any ordinary conditions, their advent into a world of 
which they knew nothing would have been hard enough ; but to be 
thrown, as these unhappy ladies were, into a world which was 
absolutely hostile to them, was a veritably cruel fate. What these 
*‘ doves of the cloister ” were to do was a problem which perplexed 
themselves and their friends alike. Some married and forgot, or 
tried to forget, their vows in the bosom of their families. For the 
greater number there seems to have been no outlet; as, indeed, 
in’ modern society there seldom is a sphere for those who come 
under the opprobrious category of ‘old maids.” The fate of the 
more frivolous is the most painful to contemplate. They had been 
cast suddenly into a world where morals and manners were alike 
extinct. The advertisements in the Petites Afiches, which appeared 
so often—‘‘ Une demoiselle sortant du convent, sachant blanchir, 
repasser et coudre, demande une place pres d’une dame seule, ou 
demoiselle””—remained unanswered. The family which fancied it 
had relieved itself of the burden of supporting its daughters by 
paying their dowry to the convent, made them feel that they were 
not wanted at home. What were they to do? The answer was 
painfully easy. Under the pernicious influence of a Church which 
had forgotten her exalted mission, and of a Court which was, 
perhaps, the most absolutely depraved in Europe, morality in 
private life had almost ceased to exist, but there was at least a 
pretence of public decency. With the advance of liberty, however, 
there was a more than corresponding growth of libertinage, so that 
when Louis XVI. swore fidelity to the Constitution in July 1790, 
it was computed that exactly one-tenth of the population of Paris 
(60,000 out of 600,000) were women who lived by a trade which 
—with all respect to Professor Newman—is surely the vilest ever 
pursued by woman. The police were so much occupied in looking 
after reactionary clubs that they had no time to inquire into mere ~ 
matters of morals, even after the imperfect fashion of the old 
days of despotism ; and the result was that what the De Goncourts 
aptly call ‘“‘the venal Venus” was to be found everywhere—in 
the streets, in the shops, in private houses, and, above all, in the 
theatre. The daily spectacle of judicial murder and the general 
uncertainty of life, created everywhere a feverish thirst for pleasure 
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and excitement. Paris thus became, in the few years between the 
fall of the Bastile and the death of Robespierre, a worthy rival of 
Rome in the days of the Lower Empire, if not of the Cities of the 
Plain. What the Messrs. de Goncourt have to say on this subject 
may best be left untranslated :— 

Prés de l’Opera un sérail de filles de douze, treize et quatorze ans qu’on chasse quand 
elles ont quinze. Sous les arcades, les charmes au vent etalés, aux entresols mal 
fermés, des femmes demi-nues dansent et qu’on voit de l’allée; les petites spectacles, 
“un repaire de petites prostituées gangrenées; des loges grillées, de boudoirs établis 
& tous les spectacles, ou l’on trouve des lits et des poéles;” les actrices et balandines 
indecamment deshabillées, en travestissements couleur de chair; les acteurs poussent 
& bout les traductions exacts du collant, traductions qui avaient faire fuir de leurs 
loges, au commencement de la Revolution, les familles honnétes abonnées ; partout les 
estampes, les reliefs libidineux, la patisserie méme, préchant l’ordure. 


It is impossible to go on with this catalogue of vileness and im- 
purity. Those who wish to know more on the subject will find 
some very striking details, not merely in the elaborate works of the 
brothers de Goncourt, but in Kotzebue’s Meine Flucht nach Paris 
im Winter 1790, and in Friedrich Schultze’s Ueber Paris und der 
Pariser; while contemporary memoirs and letters prove abun- 
dantly that what has been said above represents only a painfully 
small part of the truth. 

The press reflected the general depravity. Anything much 
viler than the newspapers of the Revolution it would be impos- 
sible to imagine. The name of one of them, the Pere Duchesne, 
is associated with everything that is violent, brutal, and in- 
decent, but Hébert’s filthy print was hardly the worst of its 
class ; while the pamphlets of the period, of which the name is 
legion, positively revel in profanity and obscenity. Here and there 
in public libraries may be found specimens of both kinds of litera- 
ture, the very titles of which are a disgrace to humanity, and 
which, consequently, go uncatalogued, while some with very 
innocent-sounding titles are crammed with the most revolting 
wickednesses. Whenever the King, or the King’s family, were to 
be attacked everything approaching to restraint was put on one 
side, and the vilest charges that a polluted imagination could con- 
ceive were levelled at their victims in language taken from the 
gutter and the brothel. It cannot, however, be denied that some 
of the prints, in their own vulgar and brutal way, were written 
with considerable ability. They appealed to the canaille—the 
thirteenth-century name for dogs—and they used the language of 
the kennel. They flattered their vices, painted in alluring colours 
their favourite amusements, and appealed to that class instinct 
which leads bodies of men into acts as arbitrary, cruel, and despotic 
as any of which a monarch could be guilty. The Reign of Terror 
showed of what atrocities a mob is capable when once it gets the 
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upper hand. It lasted for exactly twelve months—from July 1793 
to July 1794—and during that time more than a million of persons 
were done to death, in by far the greater number of instances under 
circumstances of the most revolting brutality. When the mob of 
Paris broke into the Bastile there were but six prisoners, only one 
of whom had the smallest pretension to be considered a prisoner 
of State. 

How far the press can be held responsible for the atrocities of 
the Revolution it is, of course, impossible to say, but that it did 
much to excite them cannot be doubted. Even before the Royalist 
journals had been extinguished the lust for blood was manifested 
in a very remarkable way. The Brothers de Goncourt quote a 
remarkable illustration of the way in which “both parties, per- 
ceiving that the struggle between them was a mortal one, indulged 
in feverish imaginations of cannibalism and in dreams and hopes 
of monstrous punishments.”’ One of the Royalist prints, early in 
1792, announced that in the counter revolution it would be decreed 
‘that the gallows should be set up en permanence on the Place de 
Gréve for one year, for every day there would be some little execu- 
tion there.” A ferocious Republican print, the Jugement National, 
replied that ‘‘ the Prince de Lambese should be conducted to the 
Place de Gréve, there to have his arms, legs, and thighs cut off in 
pieces three inches long every six minutes, his body opened, and 
his heart torn out and placed in his mouth. . . the sieurs 
de Guiche and de Hénin should be conducted to the Place de 
Gréve, there to have the right arm of each cut off below the 
elbow-joint, and each to have the left arm burned with a blazing 
torch as far as the elbow, and then to be hanged and strangled.” 

Mr. Croker, in his interesting monograph on the guillotine, has 
some remarks upon the subserviency of the press at this period. 
“Those who look,” he says, “to the files of newspapers for infor- 
mation will find nothing but what, under the overwhelming terror 

-of the moment, faction might choose to dictate to the trembling 

journalist,” and in a foot-note he mentions, apparently with regret, 

that on the 18th Fructidor (4th Sept. 1797) forty-two journals were 
suppressed by the Directory, their proprietors and editors all trans- 
ported, and their properties confiscated. Few people will be in- 

«clined to share Mr. Croker’s emotion. So far, indeed, from the 

suppression of these prints being a matter for regret, the only 

lamentable thing is that the punishment of the journalists who had 
so large a share in bringing about the Terror was not far more 
severe. 

Literature of this kind required a special education, and that was 
provided. The lessons of Liberty, Equality, Fraternity, or Death, 

began in the cradle. One Rolin, who for thirty years had kept a 
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private school in the Rue Sevres, was so anxious to conform to the: 
views of the Assembly that he engaged a new professor, ‘‘ with the 
object of teaching MM. his pupils ’—this, it will be observed, was 
before the word Monsieur had come to be considered a badge of 
slavery—‘‘ the new Constitution, which ought to be the principal 
object of their instruction, the rights of man and the civil law.” 
Rolin was not alone. Other schools were projected where, instead 
of Greek and Latin and mathematics, the pupils were to be taught 
the meaning and object of the Declaration of the Rights of Man, 
and where the reading-lessons were to be taken from the decrees of 
the National Assembly. One patriotic preceptor went so far as to 
advertise that, as he respected nothing so much as the “ sage and 
sublime” proceedings of the Assembly, he would devote the greater 
part of his time to explaining its decrees to his pupils. This was, 
however, only an amplification of the ideas of Condorcet, who, in 
his celebrated plan for the regeneration of the human race, placed 
primary education in the first rank, and proposed that in each of 
his projected schools a teacher, subsidized by the State, should on 
every Sunday expound the Constitution and the Declaration of the 
Rights of Man, “ not as tables sent down from Heaven, which must 
be adored, but as exalted products of human reason.” 

The Convention did not adopt the ideas of Condorcet in their 
integrity, but they passed a law providing free, compulsory, and 
atheistical education for all children. Private education was not 
_ recognized, and parents, tutors, and guardians were required, under 
heavy penalties, to send their children to the public schools, the 
object being, as a writer of the period remarks, “‘ to form the new 
generation for the State rather than for Society.”* Whether the 
State has succeeded in doing the work of education better than the 
family may, perhaps, be open to question. In theory Danton 
was, perhaps, right enough when he declaimed in the Convention 
against the narrowing effect of domestic training; but the world, 
with all respect for the philosophers of the eighteenth century, is 
not governed wholly by theory, and attempts to act as if it were, 
and to make no allowance for practical considerations, are apt to 
end somewhat disastrously. In the matter of education in France, 
it will probably be thought that this is especially true. 

The education of the children of the Revolution being thus 
moulded in accordance with the purest Republican theory, it became 
necessary to supply lesson-books worthy of an enlightened age. 
Those then in use were condemned as unworthy of an enlightened 
age, inasmuch as they inculcated such obsolete notions as the duty 

* It is, perhaps, something more than a coincidence that in the debates on Mr. 
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of submission to pastors and masters, to the King, and all in autho- 
rity under him, and the desirability of doing our duty in the state 
of life to which it has pleased God to call us. All such notions as 
these were obviously unworthy of Republican enlightenment, and 
an appeal was consequently made to good Republicans everywhere 
to provide fitting manuals. The response was instantaneous. 
Hundreds of little books for use in the primary schools poured 
from the press, all of which began with the Declaration of the 
Rights of Man, the Constitution, and that ‘“‘ Prayer to the Supreme 
Being” which in France, at least for one generation, displaced the 
prayer of Christendom. There is something pathetic, as well as 
ludicrous, in this notion of teaching little children politics in the 
nursery. Scarcely can the child say his letters when he is intro- 
duced to the Rights of Man ; nosooner has he learned to read than a 
catechism of the French Constitution is put into his hand. Some- 
times the founders of the ‘‘ New Moral World” go a step farther. 
Thus, a certain Citizen Lechaboussiére published a catechism,* 
which is apparently intended to replace the Garden of the Soul 
and similar manuals of Catholic devotion. The first question is 
“‘ What art thou?” and the child is to answer :— 


Homme libre et pensant; né pour hair les rois, 
N’aimer que mes egaux, et servir ma patrie, 
Vivre de mon travail ou de mon industrie, 
Abhorrer l'esclavage, et me soumettre aux lois. 


Sometimes the philosopher essays a loftier flight. Thus in 
another catechism of the same kind,t a mother is taught to explain 
to her child that ‘‘ Reason is to the soul what the sun is to the 
body : it vivifies, it enlightens, it directs, it guides in the paths of 
virtue.” The instruction is sometimes carried rather a long way, 
and subjects concerning which Englishmen usually maintain a 
discreet reserve amounting almost to reverence, are expounded to 
the philosopher in petticoats with a frankness which is simply 
brutal. What necessity there can be for explaining the relations 
of the sexes to the occupants of primary schools it is not easy to 
see, nor is it more easy to understand the wisdom of teaching the 
young Republican ‘‘ that Louis XVI., as imbecile as Claudius, was 
led away by a Messalina, Marie Antoinette of Austria, and allowed 
the greatest part of the treasure of France to pass into the hands 
of foreigners.” In another catechism, “by the Citoyenne Des- 
marets of Corbeil,” the young Republican is taught that he is 
‘a child of his country” ; that his riches are liberty and equality, 
and that his contribution to society is ‘“‘a heart to love my 
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country and an arm to fight for her.” In yet another,* the child 
is taught to say that ‘“‘a mere abridgment of the evils wrought by 
the Catholic Church makes him shudder.” 

It is not merely in books of education, but in books of amuse- 
ment also, that this strange fancy for instructing youthful sans 
culottes in the principles of Republicanism displays itself. The 
Brothers de Goncourt give an account of a little work of this kind, 
not available in England, so curious that it may be well to quote it. 
The author—Citoyen Freville—is, it should be remarked, known to 
fame as the French translator of Cook’s Voyages, and as the author 
of a number of school-books and works for children, the catalogue 
of which fills a page and a half of La France Littéraire. This 
book has for title La Vie et Mort Republicaines du Petit Emilen, 
and as it is not very readily available, the account of the Brothers 
de Goncourt is subjoined :— 

At eighteen months the spirit of Republican charity speaks already so strongly in 
the heart of the little Emilien that he wishes to feed the Chinese figures on the screen 
which surrounds his bed, saying: “‘ Manze, Nanan” (Eat, Nana). Taken to Versailles, 
the little Emilien sees the Dauphin playing with his little dog, Moufflat. He wants to 
join inthe Dauphin’s game when “a vile slave of the royal herd” forces his mother to 
take him away. The young Emilien, in whose breast this humiliation awakens senti- 
ments of civic virtue, asks his mother if the King made him (fait tata). Enlightened 
on this point of detail he profits by the equality of all men, when they are stripped of 
their clothes, to call the King for the future nothing more than M. Capet, and thence- 
forward he never goes over the list of the Kings of France without thumping with his 
little fist the effigies of Clovis, Clothaire, Childebert, and Charles IX., whom his mother 
has described to him as tyrants, crying out to each as he strikes it, Mezzan, mezzan 
(méchant, naughty)! Little Emilien is attacked with consumption, and is already very 
ill when the 20th Brumaire arrives—the day of the first of the Feasts of Reason. He 
gets out of bed more dead than alive, and, half held, half carried by his little comrade, 
Chéri, he mingles in the procession and sings, Allons, Enfants de la Patrie. He returns: 
fever seizes upon him; the doctor gives him over; his parents are weeping at the foot 
of his bed, but his mind is oceupied with public affairs; with the news from the 
armies, and, above all, with the trial of Bailly, who had just been condemned to death. 
* Won't they send him to the guillotine?” asks the dying child. ‘ Oui, mon ami,” 
replies his mother. “Oh! he has well deserved it!” And the little Emilien dies some 
minutes after he had said, ‘* What grieves me most is to leave mamma, and not to be 
useful to the Republic!” Then the little Emiliens who do not die make similar 
speeches to the Commune. “ Instead of going in a body to mass, we will go to drill ; 
instead of learning the Gospel, we will learn the Rights of Man. Our Catechism shall 
be the Constitution, our confessionals shall be sentry-boxes, and there, instead of 
accusing ourselves of our own faults, we will look out for the faults of others. 


This marvellous romance, which, the reader will observe, bears 
a very singular likeness to those touching stories which, in the 
early days of the century, formed the only mental pabulum of 
evangelical families in this country, attained an immense popu- 
larity, and now forms the penultimate tract of the Vie des Enfans 
Celebres, Seconde Edition, in which form it is preserved in the 
library of the British Museum. It is worthy of note, however, that 
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in this edition, which bears date An XI. (1803), the ultra-Repub- 
licanism is expunged. The dying Emilien does not walk in the 
procession of the Feast of Reason, but stays at home and plays 
with his drum, and his dying moments are occupied with caressing 
his mother rather than with the sanguinary sans-culottisms about 
the venerable Bailly. While the revolutionary fever lasted, these 
strange and weird productions circulated by thousands and tens of 
thousands in every district of France. It may be said that they 
were the signs of a natural reaction against the excessive strain 
which had been put upon the docility of the French people by 
successive generations of political and ecclesiastical despots, and 
there may be some truth in that view. At the same time, it is 
doubtful whether there is anything in sacred or profane history 
more distinctly illustrative of the principle of putting evil for good, 
and good for evil, than some of the sentences quoted above. 

The anti-religious character of this revolt of the lower classes 
against the upper was never more strikingly illustrated than in the 
precipitate severance of all acts of public life from the sanctions 
of the Church which followed the summoning of the States-General. 
Up to 1789 the Church presided over every act of a Frenchman’s 
life—his birth, his marriage, and his death. Under the Republic 
registration was substituted for baptism, and soon the adminis- 
tration of that sacrament was prohibited. An appearance at the 
office of the Commune answered to marriage, and the place of the 
priest was taken by the local maire, who was generally a dirty 
tradesman of the lowest class, distinguished from his fellows by 
the abnormal filthiness of his hands and the coarseness of his 
clothing. A bonnet rouge replaced the mitre, and a shag spencer 
and tricoloured scarf were substituted for the vestments of the 
Church. ‘‘ Death itself, emancipated from the sacraments,” say 
the brothers de Goncourt, ‘“‘ became a matter of pure statistics, 
verified, rather than consecrated, by municipal authority.” The 
-ereed of Christendom disappeared, and for a considerable time its 
place was taken by the Constitutional Oath, which, indeed, became 
a rather ludicrous kind of fetish. It was imposed on every occa- 
sion. Lawyers refused to plead unless their clients would renew 
it and append it to their briefs, while, when an acte de naissance 
was registered, the substitutes for sponsors were wont to take it in 
the name of the new-born infant. The mania for classical names 
set in very early, and many an honest lad who might have become 
a respectable épicier or menuisier as Jean or Pierre, turned 
ferocious Republican under the oppression of such names as 
Brutus, Timoléon, or Aristide. The mania had some very remark- 
able illustrations. One virtuous citoyenne, who rejoiced in the name 
of “Reine,” solemnly abandoned it for the somewhat cumbrous 
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appellation of ‘“ Fraternité Bonne Nouvelle.” A certain Lature, a 
municipal at Montmorency, baptised his son Libre Petion Leture, 
and a child born in the section of the Pont Neuf was called after 
the name of his quarter. Marriage was as speedily secularized 
as baptism. By the law of 20th September 1792 all that was 
necessary was a publication at the office of the Municipality :— 

Marriage between M. —— and Mdlle. ——, who agree to live in lawful matrimony, 
and present themselves to-day at the Municipality of Paris, there to reiterate the 
present promise, and there to be authorized under the laws of the State. 

An engraving by Legrand, reproduced in the magnificent work 
of Paul Lacroix (Directoire, Consulat, et Empire), shows us the 
Republican marriage. The maire, girt with a tricoloured scarf, 
stands behinds a table; a statue emblematic of the Republic is on 
his left, flanked by that Etat Civil which replaced the Decalogue. 
under the reign of an unmitigated democracy. Bride and bride-. 
groom are in front of the municipal table. There is no pretence 
of solemnity, and a clerk, with his back to the ceremony, calmly 
writes in a big ledger. Such marriages, of course, brought about 
divorces. In September 1792 la loi fundamentale de divorce was. 
passed by the Assembly, and in fifteen months 5,994 divorces were 
decreed in Paris alone, the greater number of which were granted 
on account of “‘ incompatibility of temper.” 

Funerals, in the same way, were shorn of their religious cha- 
racter under the Republic. There was an abundant display of 
patriotism, but all expression of religious hope and religious faith 
was rigorously excluded. The hearse was draped with the eternal 
tricolour ; the mourners wore scarves and sashes of the same hues ; 
a tricoloured flag replaced the pall, and, by way of funeral service, 
the sorrowing relations sang the Marsellaise as they hurried, 
almost at a run, between the tricoloured posts (strangely suggestive: 
to English eyes of the barber’s pole) which marked out the way to 
the last resting-place of the departed patriot.* It was a matter of 
course that a municipal officer should be present ; equally so that 
he should wear a carmagnole of shag cloth, a tricoloured scarf, and 
a red night-cap. 

This red night-cap—Cap of Liberty, so called—was typical of 
much. It mainly symbolized the subordination of all classes in 
the State to the lowest. Before the Revolution this hideous head- 
dress was worn from necessity, and by no means from choice, by 
the Auvergnats and Savoyards, who, then as now, were the hewers 
of wood and drawers of water to the Parisians. When the Culbute- 
(renerale, as Carlyle (and nobody else) calls it, was accomplished, 
everyone was compelled to wear it. For a while it was even a part 
of the national military uniform. Then it became a symptom of 
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that mysterious crime known as incivisme not to wear it. Poor 
unhappy Louis XVI., who would have liked nothing so much as to 
be left alone, was not merely compelled to put it on, but hadjto 
submit to the indignity of having his portrait painted in it.* 
‘* Constitutional” priests even said Mass in it. For a while it was 
as universal as the tricolour, and, as appears in the costly though 
imperfect work on French costume published by Mifliez in 1839, it 
formed part of the regular revolutionary uniform—a pair of top- 
boots, light, or rather dirty yellow, breeches, a blue coat, a red 
waistcoat, buttoned to the throat, a white collar, and a red night- 
cap adorned with a tricoloured cockade and drawn down to the 
eyebrows. Even boys at school were compelled to assume this 
hideous emblem of equality, and in process of time it became for 
them the equivalent of that civic crown which was the reward of 
their diligence. 

The coarseness and roughness of which this cap was the outward 
and visible sign extended to every detail of Parisian life. French- 
men had been wont to pride themselves on their politeness: they 
were polite no longer. It was a sign of aristocratie to say 
‘** Monsieur”’ or “‘ Madame,” or to speak with any of the old forms. 
Under the Terror it was dangerous even to say ‘“‘ vous,” and to 
subscribe one’s self “‘ your humble servant” might lead to a 
glance through the “‘ national window.” It was a mark of incivisme 
to remove the hat, ‘‘ except when your head is too hot, or you 
wish to speak in an assembly”; while others like “the Sapeur 
Audoin, Editor of the Journal Universel ow Revolution des 
Royaumes,” were of opinion that by kissing the hand of a pretty 
woman ‘“‘one loses that haughty and masculine attitude which 
every good patriot ought to maintain.” From manners and habits 
the infection of coarseness soon spread to furniture and the house- 
hold. The “ style Louis XV.” was the acmé of bad taste and 
ostentation ; but the style which replaced it—le style Republicain 
—was the vulgarest that has ever been conceived. Rosewood and 
ebony and inlaid work gave place everywhere to mahogany, and 
the furniture of the houses was uniformly designed to teach the 
true Republican the one invariable lesson that his political prin- 
ciples imply only dulness and meanness. The appeal to classical 
antiquity was, as has already been said, very much of an after- 
thought. The revolt of the lower classes against their masters 
needed an explanation, and it was found in the sayings of the 
philosophers, and apologised for by the example of the ancients. 
But if there had been no precedents in Greek and Roman history, 
the revolt would have occurred all the same. Two such reigns as 
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those of Louis XIV. and his grandson would have exhausted the 
patience of a much less impressionable race than the French. 
Even political provocations are, however, insufficient to account 
for the madness which deluged France with blood for two long 
years, and which turned the nation, which for so many genera- 
tions had prided itself upon its culture and urbanity, into the 
scene of the foulest cruelty, tyranny, and filthiness the world had 
ever known. At first sight such things are inexplicable; but a 
little reflection reveals the fact that the causes of the French 
Revolution were social rather than political—a fact which may not 
be unworthy of attention in England at the present day. 


Francis Hircuman. 
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Nor so very long ago, it was generally held that a woman’s attitude 
in politics should be much the same as that adopted by the wife 
of the travelling tinker—that is to say, she should follow him, but 
at a most respectful distance; otherwise, as she knew by expe- 
rience, he was not unlikely to give her a practical reminder that he 
was determined to remain lord and master. 

No doubt that was a restful frame of mind, and secured a freedom 
from initiative and responsibility, much to be envied by the nervous, 
overworked woman of the immediate present, who is expected to 
think and act for herself, compose and deliver speeches to large 
audiences, and endure the rough appreciation of friends, together 
with the rougher criticism of enemies. To judge from myself, I 
should say many Conservative ladies began by entering, de gaieté 
de coeur, upon an undertaking the magnitude of which they never 
suspected, and without guessing the mental and physical strain 
imposed on a “ Dame President” who is conscientious in her work, 
and who is anxious to bring her “ Habitation” to a high state of 
perfection. 

Never was organization more ridiculed than the Primrose League 
at its birth, even by those who should have guarded its infancy, 
while, as to our political opponents, if misrepresentation and 
virulent abuse could kill, it never would have cut its first teeth, to 
say nothing of the well-developed and serviceable set with which it 
is now provided. It was commonly said by many Liberals that 
the League was merely a medieval burlesque, got up and supported 
by a certain number of fine ladies at their wits’ end for occupation, 
and that it was nothing but a passing fashion, destined to die a 
natural death, and speedily to rejoin the crinoline and chignon in 
the land where all things are forgotten. Ridicule, however, pro- 
duced no effect, and then intimidation was tried. Many ladies, 
myself amongst the number, were told by kind Liberal friends (so 
called) that we should certainly be prosecuted for corrupt practices, 
under the new Act, which was then untried, and all the more 
appalling for being veiled as yet in mystery. We were told that 
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we were being secretly watched, and that our informants only 
warned us, as an act of private friendship, of the consequences 
which awaited our want of political morality. But, to the honour 
of the Conservative ladies of England, be it said that they neither 
allowed themselves to be daunted by threats, nor could their adver- 
saries ever prove, in spite of all their endeavours, that any of the 
provisions of that most stringent of Acts were infringed by the 
members of our Association, angry as the Liberals were at our 
repeated successes wherever the Primrose League had fairly taken 
root. How far it has established itself in the heart of the English 
people might have easily been seen on the 19th of April last, when 
more than half the inhabitants of London, from the occupants of 
smart carriages to men walking along the streets in their working 
clothes, were decorated with the delicate and fragrant little flower 
which has become the emblem of Loyalty, Liberty, and Religion. 
The number of “ Habitations”’ now exceeds a thousand, and, as 
every day sees a fresh branch established in some new district, it 
is, perhaps, not astonishing that the irritation with which this 
Conservative ‘‘ happy thought” is looked upon by its adversaries 
should have reached a very high pitch. 

I myself had been brought up as a Liberal, and for a long while 
clung desperately to the fast-vanishing illusions of my girlhood, 
till the Liberal tide of thought ebbing, while the Conservative 
advanced, I was left firmly planted in exactly the same place I had 
always occupied, but surrounded by the waves of a completely 
different sea. It therefore came to pass that, after many struggles 
to retain the faith of my youth, I finally burnt my ships, and 
wrote to a certain number of my personal friends and neighbours 
in our county, to try and form the nucleus required for starting a 
“‘ Habitation,” as it is called, of the Primrose League, and to create 
in them fresh points d’appui for its increase and organization. 

Leaving these little cultivated spots to spread and grow, I per- 
sonally canvassed the tradespeople of the neighbouring country 
town; beginning with the well-known Conservatives, proceeding, 
armed with their names and support, to the weaker brethren, and 
finally attacking the confirmed waverers. It is difficult to express 
how reluctant I was to enter upon such a system, until I found 
that wherever I went, whether successful or not, I was kindly 
received and respectfully listened to; nor did I ever feel my igno- 
rance more keenly than when talking with men whose only time 
for reading was after a long day’s work, till I blushed to think of 
the hours, now mounting up to years, which I had dreamed away. 
What right had I, I began to feel, with every advantage of leisure, 
health, and the opportunity of associating with clever men, to see 
things going hopelessly wrong, to see the ignorant lower classes led 
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away by impossible chimeras, and yet never lift a finger to stem 
the tide of destruction, while these men were thoroughly up in every 
question of the day, and while many of them spent their scanty 
leisure and hard-earned gains in support of the Constitutional 
cause ? 

Among the artizans and labourers I did the same amount of 
visiting I had always done, but avoided politics as much as possible, 
finding it best to choose from among the members of the League 
those persons who were more likely to be able to see matters from 
the working man’s point of view, and to enter fully into all the 
details of his daily life. 

And let me here remark that incalculable harm is done by over- 
canvassing, particularly by ladies, who are sometimes apt to forget 
that, but for their sex, they might at times meet with a rough 
answer. The calling on working-men at their dinner-hour, and 
teasing them with pamphlets and with information they have had 
administered to them in different forms again and again, is much 
more likely to make them obstinate than to convert them. The 
plan adopted by a recently-elected metropolitan member seems to 
have answered as well as any. He was told that in a certain mews 
every single coachman was going to vote against him. So he went 
there, called them together, and said: ‘“‘ My men, I’m not come 
here to bother you for your votes, but just take a good look at me, 
and if you think I’m the best man, why, all you have got to do is 
to act accordingly when the day comes.” 

Ours being chiefly an agricultural borough, I found, as I: have 
already said, that I got on much better by not making set visits to 
the ‘‘ New Voter,” but by talking to him as I met him on the 
roads or working in the fields. My first attempt was certainly not 
successful, for this is the only answer I could obtain: ‘“‘ Some they 
says one thing, and some they says another; but as for me, I 
bees regular scrumped up in a fog.” 

Another man replied: “I goes with Mrs. Keen, the lawyer's 
wife. She’s a Liberal, she is, and has worked round here for ten 
years and more. She can bring two hundred and fifty voters to the 
poll, come election-day, pinned to the skirt of her gown.” 

Many and most original were the reasons given for joining or not 
joining the Primrose League. Among others, one woman wrote 
the following letter, completely destitute of stops : 

‘* Madam iam happy to join the League no more baby in arms” ; 
by which I conclude the writer did not intend to suggest a whole- 
sale extermination of babies, but simply that she could not put 
down hers to explain her reasons for being a good Conservative at 
further length. 


One thing soon became evident to me; that the Primrose 
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League is only a new name for an old game which our adversaries 
have played for years, but which they still declare they ‘‘ do not 
understand.” I am afraid there is very little doubt we make a 
great splash and display about work that the Liberals have been 
quietly and unostentatiously doing for years. 

About a month from the time I first started our Habitation we 
had recruited over sixty members, and I had been lucky enough to 
secure a most excellent and energetic secretary. Himself a Non- 
conformist, he was totally devoid of all religious bigotry, and we 
were able to draw and welcome into the league persons of the 
most opposite religious persuasions. I am convinced that the 
broader the foundations and the more truly liberal (which is a 
word I am as disinclined to leave entirely to our opponents, as 
Wesley was to leave all the good tunes to the devil) we can 
make this Association, the more certainly we shall attract all the 
moderate, earnest men, and keep them in our ranks. 

It now became necessary to hold an opening meeting, in order 
to explain away certain ideas which had rooted themselves in the 
rural mind—such as this : that the subscription paid to the League 
goes in “ bribery.” Other notions had to be implanted in their 
place, and, as I was at once fixed on as the victim, or, in other 
words, as the Dame President, it behoved me to consider well 
what I should say, and, above all, how I should say it, without 
publicly disgracing and bringing the League into contempt by 
talking nonsense, adorned by bad grammar. I may now confess 
that for several nights before the great event came off, I lay awake 
trying to invent something new and to clothe my ideas in 
tolerably forcible language, which should also explain our plan of 
campaign and the advantages to be derived from a combined attack, 
by ladies as well as gentlemen, on the enemy’s stronghold, our 
borough at that time boasting of a most distinguished Liberal 
as Member. My mind, however, remained a blank; and as the 
awful moment approached, I dressed myself in a way that I hoped 
was at once becoming and not frivolous, resolved to trust to the 
inspiration of the moment, and proceeded to the room we had 
hired in the town for the occasion, accompanied by the rest of 
the family, and one or two other gentlemen who were to make 
speeches during the evening. As I entered, I heard a woman 
whisper in a sympathetic voice: ‘‘ Poor lady! for sure she ’ll 
tremble and break down !”’ 

Somehow, these not very encouraging words roused in me a 
determination to do nothing of the sort, and by the time I had 
been voted into the Chair, elected President, and was standing 
up for the first time in my life facing a large audience, all 
nervousness departed, and I found myself able to say what was 
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necessary without effort. The faces before me looked so friendly 
that my heart went out to them, and by the time I sat down 
to make room for the speaker of the evening, I felt quite on 
confidential terms with them. Our numbers rose that evening 
to a hundred and twenty, and at our second large meeting, two 
months later, we had a thousand members, including associates. 

By that time we had got the whole thing into thorough working 
order, mapped out our ground, settled sundry little differences as 
to boundaries with neighbouring Habitations, and placed all our 
different districts under wardens. With respect to the latter, 
great care had been taken to secure efficient persons, for the proper 
working of a Habitation greatly depends on them; if active and 
energetic, they stir up and keep alive the courage of weaker spirits, 
but if indifferent, unwilling, or given to “fads” of any kind, they 
are simply worse than useless. Their duties are: to enroll new 
members and collect subscriptions, to keep a list of all those who 
belong to the League in their district, making notes of any change 
of residence, &c. so that no vote may be lost to the Conservative 
Party, and to send in a half-yearly report to the secretary of the 
“Habitation,” with a full list of such new members as may have 
joined, together with any other information likely to be of service. 
Meanwhile the Election had taken place, and we had brought in 
our candidate at the head of more than twice as large a majority as 
his predecessor had. Let me hasten to say that we do not for a 
moment claim this result as due to our exertions only—a newly 
formed Society could not expect to gain such influence in so short 
a time; but we worked under and with the local Conservative 
Association, and, without undue pride, we may say we were of 
service to the cause. 

With regard to the reasons of our great success with this par- 
ticular Habitation I should say they were as follows : 

Firstly, I gave my whole time and energy to canvassing among 
the middle classes, choosing from them, as well as from the country 
gentlemen and ladies, the “ officers,” as they are called, of the 
Habitation, and persons of known influence and tact to go about 
among the artizans and labourers. For I am convinced that the 
only way to manage such an undertaking is to make a chain, 
as they do for fetching water to put out a fire. Each man’s 
arm reaches a little farther than the last. Each one knows a 
little more about his neighbour below him in the social scale than 
the man above him, and so, from the highest to the lowest, there 
is an unbroken chain, each link strongly and securely welded. 
Another reason was that we made religion, and not dogmas, the 
basis of our organized resistance to Radicalism and Atheism, thus 
doing away with one most fertile source of dispute. 
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And now a last word. Even supposing the Primrose League 
should fail in its primary object, which may fairly be taken to be the 
strengthening of the Constitutional cause, yet if only it will stir up 
the indolence of some of the ladies of our party, cause them to 
put down interminable fancy work, and a succession of three- 
volume novels, diversified by the too fascinating ‘shilling dreadful” ; 
if it will only make some of them study intelligently, and not 
merely in a perfunctory manner, the burning questions of the day, 
give their heart to the .work, and their time and sympathy to 
their neighbours both of the middle and lower classes, surely a 
great good will be obtained, surely a lasting benefit conferred on 
many a woman, past l’age de la sauterice, but in the height of her 
physical energies and intellectual life. 


S. H. Maumespury. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


The British House of Peers. 


To tHE Eprrors or tHe Nationa Review.” 
GENTLEMEN, 

It may appear somewhat late in the day to insist on the value of the 
hereditary principle ; but truth never waxes old, and needs from time to 
time to be repeated and enforced from the natural craving of the human 
mind for error in the shape of novelty. It is manifest that the exis- 
tence of the family is grounded on the hereditary principle. Under a 
purely democratic society, with an obligation legal or conventional to 
an equal distribution of property among all the children of a family, the 
inevitable tendency of things is to disintegration. Hach generation 
begins, as it were, afresh. There is little solidarity, or union of past, 
present, and future. The existence of noted families, with which 
historical memories are associated, makes them serve as so many land- 
marks in the chart of national life, round which, in the hour of need, 
interests and sympathies may gather. Equality is an essentially 
unnatural thing. It does not exist in the flowers of the field or the 
leaves of the forest ; all are strangely differentiated, and the craving for 
variety in nomenclature is one of the most universal instincts of civilized 
humanity. Nothing overcomes us with a deeper sense of hopeless dis- 
tress than a wide democratic waste without a hillock or enclosure. No 
two intellects are precisely equal; no two countenances are identical. 
Variety is the law of life. All have an equal right to existence and: to 
justice here, and to immortality hereafter ; but there equality ends. 

There is so much democratic nonsense current in the world that these 
plain axioms need to be reiterated and enforced. We need not mount 
to the ideal or revealed world of the Christian heaven, with its powers 
and hierarchies, angels and archangels, to justify inequality. It is 
stamped on the very nature of things in this world; and the impotent 
efforts of a shallow Radicalism to deny it, are as reasonable as the 
bayings of angry curs at the splendour of the full moon. 

So much, then, for the logical nature and value of nobility. It is. 
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true that races may be noble in a wide sense. The Jewish race was, 
including all the children of Abraham, and are so considered by them- 
selves to this day. It appears to me that the free Anglo-Saxon may 
also lay claim to such an inherent nobility. Free men exercising the 
suffrage and aiding in the government of a mighty empire, can scarcely 
be regarded as plebeians. The British citizen takes rank with the 
American as a ruler and law-maker ; but this idea is far from excluding 
popular or special nobility, or that of an hereditary Peerage. As time 
goes forward, it is obvious that from the force of things, the spread of 
education, the extension of the sense of right, the suffrage must tend to 
be more and more nearly universal. Now, the paramount need for the 
permanent possession of liberty is a division of power. It can never be 
permitted to vest the decision of most questions in the one majority of 
the hour. Our American brothers have provided against this, as all 
men know, by a Senate directly representing the public opinion of 
past years, and by the vesting of large powers in the individual Presi- 
dent chosen by the majority. It is almost needless to say how very 
preferable to any president representing a party or section (a Gladstone 
or a Salisbury) is a Constitutional Sovereign, identified with the whole 
nation. As superior to the American Senate (though that is a highly 
respectable body) is the British House of Peers. It consists, as all men 
know, of some five hundred heads of leading and representative national 
families, not divided by any intrenchments from the community at 
large ; constantly returning into the gentry, which is essentially noble, 
in the persons of its younger branches, and as constantly recruited from 
the professional classes in the shape of law lords and those genuine 
popular life Peers, the bishops. Whether the old principle of life 
peerage could be further extended with safety is an ulterior question. 
Individually, I should wish to see representatives of all our leading 
Colonies called to the Upper House of Legislature ; and also two or 
three formal representatives of Protestant Nonconformity, Presbyterian- 
ism, and the Roman Catholic Church. But, taking things as they are, 
I have no hesitation in maintaining that the British House of Peers is 
the model Senate of the world. 

It requires some patience to deal with the frothy and silly objections 
of Mr. Labouchere and the small fry. These gentlemen, young and 
old, assume unhappy France to be a model for all other nations, and 
ask whether we believe in hereditary wisdom. We neither believe in 
hereditary or elective wisdom. We rather hold, with Chancellor Oxen- 
stein, that the world is generally administered with a marvellous lack 
of sense; but then it has pleased the Supreme Being, weak as 
humanity may be, and is, to thrust moral responsibility on His crea- 
tures. Omniscience abdicates, as it were, in favour of humanity, giving 
us a fair field and much favour, revealing essential truth, but so that 
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we may accept or reject it, and leaving us to use the divine deposit as 
we may. The chief problem for the thinking is the dulness of mankind. 
Why are men so stupid, so blind, so perpetually prone to err? The 
answer is, because they do not love truth and right. Want of will is at 
the bottom of error. But, of course, complications arise from hereditary 
vices, which affect the very organization of body and of brain. So it is 
that humanity is always more likely to think wrong than right in the 
first instance. Falsehood and half-truths, the most dangerous of 
errors, are exceedingly seductive. Men are always likely to believe what 
they wish. Envy, jealousy, discontent, are prevailing forces. Under 
the influence of these there is always a natural tendency to change for 
change’s sake. The half-educated man, especially, is always prone to a 
mischievous radicalism. His impulse is to assert self, and pull down all 
essential or accidental superiorities. 

Now, it has been said the existence of inequality is both inevitable 
and highly beneficial. It is the direct result of individualism, which is 
the primary condition of all higher life. There ought to be a cultured 
class of comparative ease in every community. Idleness, indeed, is 
evil. All should work for all, not by physical compulsion, but Ly 
moral choice ; for God has grounded the world on liberty. Though all be 
noble, in a sense, in a free community, the existence of historical fami- 
lies, linking past, present, and future, is most desirable. Hereditary 
peers are neither wiser nor more foolish than their fellows; but they 
represent, practically, the educated opinion of the last twenty-five or 
thirty years, and are not subject to the popular pressure of the hour. 
There may or may not be men of genius among them. Too many 
would be highly inconvenient. An hereditary House of Peers acts as a 
clog-wheel in our constitutional state-car. Its political right and duty 
is to send back grave questions for reconsideration, and deal with less 
important laws impartially, being free from the exigencies of the 
prevalent temper of the hour. 

Man is not to be trusted with absolute power, either individually or 
collectively. An absolute aristocracy or democracy is equally, or almost 
equally, fatal to true individual liberty of thought and action. The 
existence of an aristocracy involves certain evils, because every object 
casts its shadow. There is no unmixed good below. Of these, what 
is called ‘‘ snobbery ” is the chiefest ; not so much adulation of the great, 
which is the exaggeration of a legitimate instinct (‘‘ Render to all their 
dues: fear to whom fear, honour to whom honour ”’), as the tendency 
to shrink from all association with those not supposed to be quite our 
fellows. But our institutions, with nobility shelving into gentry, and 
gentry into professional classes, guard, in a measure, against this, and 
place at least no “ false spectrum of the salt” between men. As poli- 
tical privileges increase, and women are drawn, as they must be, into 
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the field of politics—as art and refinement spread—a better social feeling 
will prevail ; and we need not destroy an ancient monarchy to satisfy 
the vanity of new men. 

It is impossible to exaggerate the political value of our Peerage. 
Merely titular nobility of the continental order divides and alienates 
classes ; a representative hereditary Peerage, constantly recruited, gives 
a sense of dignity to our political life, tends to weld all classes into a 
binding national unity, and ensures, as nothing else could, the para- 
mount condition of lasting liberty—a division of power. 

I am, Gentlemen, 
Your obedient Servant, 
ARCHER GURNEY. 


The Irish Protestants. 


To tHe Eprrors or tHe NationaL Review.” 

GENTLEMEN, 

On p. 99 of your March number I find the following passage : 
‘* Fortunately for Government, the United Irishmen were no longer 
united. Distrust of their Catholic allies had prevailed with the Ulster 
men; and they converted their share of the movement of liberating 
Ireland into a crusade for the expulsion of the Papists from Ulster. A 
reign of terror set in throughout the north of Ireland. The Catholic 
farmers and cottiers were warned to quit their holdings ; and when they 
refused, their houses were attacked, and the occupants savagely beaten 
and murdered sometimes. In their desperation, the Catholics took up 
arms; and the year that saw Grattan’s Emancipation Bill also saw the 
battle of the Diamond, a skirmish in which victory remained with the 
Protestants. The same night the first Orange Lodge was founded, and 
scores of others were speedily added. Such a move was practically a 
declaration that Ireland was in a state of civil war. Throughout the 
remaining three provinces the Catholics, in their turn, were arming 
fast. There were very few troops in Ireland ; the English Government 
would not, or could not, send more, and the Irish Executive was forced 
to fall back on the Protestant Yeomanry. With the brutal Carhampton 
at their head, these were let loose on the peasantry, and troops of them 
scoured the country, committing every conceivable outrage under the 
colour of searching for hidden arms. The Yeomanry lived at free 
quarters in the houses of the better class, and burnt the poorer sort. 
The peasant suspected of concealing arms was flogged into declaring 
where they were hidden; or sometimes his tormentors hanged 
him and cut him down before life was extinct, repeating the choking 
till he confessed. Then, with a back bleeding from the lash, or a 
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throat bruised by the rope, he was left to curse his tyrants among the 
ruins of his cabin, often to listen to a wife or daughter complaining of 
wrongs still fouler than his own.” 

In order to unravel the history put forward by Mr. Derwent, let us 
turn to passages from the Secret Report of Lord Castlereagh, wherein 
we have an official document once laid before Parliament, and let us test 
the question from it. The Report begins : 

‘Mr. Spzaxer,—The Committee of Secrecy, appointed to take into 
consideration the papers presented to the House on the 17th day of 
July last by the Right Honourable Lord Viscount Castlereagh, have 
directed me to report as follows : 

** Your Committee, in reporting upon the papers referred to them 
(Ap. No. I.) find it necessary to recall the attention of the House to a 
Report of a Secret Committee of the Lords in the year 1793 (Ap. No. II. 
and III.), as also the Reports of Secret Committees of both Houses of 
the late Parliament, presented in the course of the year 1797.” 

Now if we turn to the Appendix I. referred to, we find that instead 
of a ‘‘ brutal Protestant Yeomanry” which were called into operation 
by sheer cruelty in a.p. 1798, in a Report to the House of Lords 
in 1793 the Committee state that ‘‘ The people at this time called 
‘ Defenders’ (i.e. 1798) are very different from those who originally 
assumed that appellation, and are all, as far as the Committee could 
discover, of the Roman Catholic persuasion. Sworn to secresy, im- 
pressed with an opinion that they are assisting the Catholic cause ; in 
other respects they do not appear to have any distinct particular object 
in view, but they talk of being relieved from hearth-money, tithes, 
county cess, and of lowering rents. They first appeared in the county 
Louth, in considerable bodies, in April last; several of them were 
armed. They assembled mostly at night, and forced into the houses 
of Protestants, and took from them arms. The disorders soon spread 
through the counties of Meath, Cavan, Monaghan, and other parts 
adjacent. At first they took nothing but arms, but afterwards they 
plundered the houses of everything they could find. Sums of money 
to a considerable amount have been levied, and continue to be levied 
upon Roman Catholics in all parts of the kingdom, by subscriptions 
and collections at their chapels and elsewhere, some of which levies 
have been made, and still continue to be made, under the authority of 
printed circulars, sent into all parts of the kingdom, a copy of which 
letter we think it our duty to insert herein.” Then the circular is 
given, showing a “plan for a general subscription which has for its 
object the raising of a general fund for defraying the heavy and growing 
expenses of ‘ the General Committee for conducting the affairs of the 
‘Catholics of Ireland.’” 

Matters relating to Appendices II. and III. I need not go into particu- 
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larly, as they are long and relate to the United Irishmen and Catholic 
Emancipation matters, which are broadly dealt with in Lord Castle- 
reagh’s Report, which then goes on: 

‘Your Committee find that the allegations stated in these reports are 
fully confirmed by further evidence and by subsequent events, connected 
with the information arising out of the present inquiry, and will enable. 
the House to trace in all its parts the conspiracy carried on by the party 
styling themselves United Irishmen, from its first appearance under the 
pretext to reform till it connected itself with the foreign enemy, and 
broke out into a wide and extended rebellion. The Society, under the 
name of United Irishmen, it appears, was established in the year 1791. 
Its founders held forth what they termed Catholic Emancipation and 
Parliamentary Reform as the ostensible object of their Union (Ap. No. 
II.), but it clearly appeared from the letter of Theobald Wolfe Tone, 
accompanying their original constitution, as transmitted to Belfast for 
adoption, that from its commencement the real purpose of those who. 
were at the head of the institution, was to separate Ireland from Great 
Britain, and to subvert the Constitution of this Kingdom. . . . In 1796. 
great numbers of persons, principally in Ulster, had enrolled them- 
selves in this Society. About the same period .. . a direct commu- 
nication had been opened by the heads of the party with the enemy, and 
French assistance was solicited and promised.” 

Therefore, so far, from official documents, the Roman Catholic party 
and the United Irishmen were one in rebellion up to 1796-7, and we 
know that they were one at Scullabogue in 1798. But it is just here that 
the official account differs so materially with Mr. Derwent’s. The number 
of United Irishmen in Ulster alone was 100,000, largely supplied with 
fire-arms and pikes and some cannon; and to deter the well-affected 
from joining the Yeomanry Corps, the most active system of terror was 
put in operation, and every class and description of people who ven- 
tured to support the laws, yeomanry, magistrates, jurors, witnesses, 
became objects of the most cruel persecutions; multitudes were com- 
pelled to take illegal oaths as a means of security.” 

Now comes the point. ‘In the end of 1796 and the beginning of 
1797, the loyal inhabitants of Ulster suffered most severely from the 
depredations of the United Irishmen; throughout the province they 
were stript of their arms; the most horrid murders were perpetrated 
by large bodies of men in open day, and it became impossible to bring 
the offenders to justice, from the inevitable destruction that awaited the 
witnesses who dared to perform their duty.” ‘Your Committee will 
now shortly trace the measures resorted to for suppressing these dis- 
turbances, and for extending protection to the well-affected.” ‘In the 
summer of 1796 the outrages committed by a banditti, calling themselves 
Defenders, in the counties of Roscommon, Leitrim, Longford, Meath, 
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Westmeath, and Kildare, together with a religious feud in the county 
of Armagh, induced the Legislature to pass a temporary Act of Par 
liament, generally called the Insurrection Act, 86 Geo. III., ¢. 7, by 
which the Lord Lieutenant and Council were enabled to pass, upon the 
requisition of seven magistrates of any county, assembled at a session 
of the peace, and proclaim the whole, or any part, of a district in a 
state of disturbance.” Now this local religious feud with which magis- 
trates could deal, here mentioned as a separate instance, in the county 
of Armagh, is evidently the peg on which Mr. Derwent hangs his 
“reign of terror” in the North of Ireland, which, by some unheard- 
of means, is to develop into a first cause crime, that is to swell forwards 
and backwards, and to condemn everything Protestant for ever, and is 
to hand over everything in Ireland to the Roman Catholic Committee 
that is still sitting and acting very much as it did in those days. But 
in Gordon’s History of the Rebellion, p. 36, we find that, ‘Among the 
outrages perpetrated by the Romanists was the assassination of a 
family of the name of Barclay, at a place called Forkhill, in 1791: the 
master of the family, who had been appointed to preside over a newly- 
endowed Protestant school, his wife, and his brother-in-law. The two 
latter, who died of their wounds, were maimed in a horrid manner: the 
first, by amputation of his fingers and part of his tongue; the second, 
a beautiful young woman, by the amputation of her breasts, her tongue, 
and the calves of her legs ; and the third, by a similar mutilation. For 
self-preservation against this religious confederacy (the Defenders), which 
had spread itself widely through the neighbouring counties, the Pro- 
testants of the County of Armagh began, at length, in the year 1795, 
to form associations, under the denomination of Orangemen, a deno- 
mination derived from King William III., Prince of Orange, who had 
rescued the Protestants of Ireland by his arms, and gave them that 
ascendancy which they have since maintained.” 

Now the massacre of Scullabogue, when the Romanists burnt over 
one hundred and fifty Protestants in a barn, and caught a “ heretic” 
baby on a pike, which was thrown out of the flames by its mother, took 
place in the very end of this wicked rebellion, and it was not till after 
this that the Presbyterian United Irishmen, sick of their blood-stained 
allies, joined the Orange Society ; and among the Records of the Tower 
there is ample proof to show that William III. and the Protestant Par- 
liaments of Ireland and of England looked on the Orangemen with the 
greatest confidence. In Will. III., 7 & 8, chap. 37, stands this reso- 
lution :—‘‘ That whosoever should, by word or writing, affirm the 
(Orange) association was illegal, should be deemed a promoter of the 
designs of the late King James, and an enemy of the Laws and Liberties 
of the Kingdom.” As then, so now, the kingdom cannot have two 
interests, Protestant and Roman, in unison. And in 1798 General Knox 
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reviewed 30,000 Orangemen at Lurgan, and assured the Government 
that he “‘ would rest the safety of the North on the Orangemen.” As 
then, so now. As they were, so are they still; and as were their 
foes, so are they still, with the difference only that for the present the 
press, and political glosses, and back-date accusations now take the place 
of pikes and of muskets for loyalist overthrow, as if the evils of the 
rebels and all their acts for many generations—the Gunpowder Plot, the 
fearful massacre of 1641—had never occurred, or that the Roman faith 
had not been put out of the legislature for very good reasons. The 
generous Act of Catholic Emancipation is quite hidden away now. 
Sworn to in 1839 by twenty-seven Roman bishops, and signed with the 
Cross of Jesus Christ; and the whole body of “ Catholics” in Ireland 
swore “that they would not exercise any privilege to which they are, 
-or may be, entitled, to disturb or to weaken the Protestant religion, or 
Protestant Government of Ireland.” And this position, gained by 
promises long since broken, was clinched by a pastoral of the Romish 
bishops to their flocks in Ireland, and to their successors. They de- 
clared that ‘they found themselves discharged from a duty which 
necessity alone had allied to their ministry, a duty imposed by a state 
of times passed away, a duty which they gladly relinquished, in fervent 
hopes that by their successors it might not be resumed,” and this in the 
** peace and name of Jesus Christ”! And yet after all this concession— 
forgiveness—the Irish Church has been overthrown, the Irish landlords 
deprived of their estates. With the priests sitting in the Land League, 
and the severance of Ireland from England demanded by the same rebel 
powers, everything that loyalists possess must be sacrificed because, 
forsooth, murder-tools were taken from bloody hands and houses 
were searched for arms! Such murderers are to be tricked out as 
martyrs, so as to do further violence to loyalists by the pens of 
writers whose aim it is to subvert the present form of Government. 
As in the days of Lord Castlereagh, so now. The two parties 
stand out. The emergency man saving the property and, may be, 
the life of the law-abiding, while a Government, basilisk-struck and 
vampire-frozen, looks on at a priesthood posing as blameless and 
pure, against whom the failing hand and the passing spirit of Mr. P. T. 
Smyth, M.P. (a Roman Catholic), has left a fearful record that should 
strike the human heart with awe. ‘ Landlords are robbers. Down 
with the landlords. Pay no rent. Murder is unnecessary when the 
Land League is established. Where were the priests? If Christ were 
to attempt to come on this platform, He would be hooted. Where 
were the priests ? They were there, some of them.” (Priest in Politics, 
p. 7.) Then, again, Mr. Thomas Maguire, a Roman Catholic of Trinity 
College, Dublin, writes, ‘‘ Home Rule means boycotting and massacre.” 
Does Protestant rule, by Queen, Lords, and Commons, mean massacre ? 
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No. “No!” Then no more did the Protestants who were on the 
Government side in 1791-8, than if they were called on again to do 
the same unhappy work in 1886. But in order to show that the search 
for arms was made by order of the Government, and that the “‘ brutal 
Carhampton ” was not a guerilla chief, but was the commander-in-chief 
acting under Government orders} by officers, I quote the following 
passages from the;Report. ‘ After the traitorous conspiracy long 
existing within this kingdom had broken out into acts of open 
rebellion (sic), and giving notice that the most direct and positive 
orders were issued to the officers commanding His Majesty’s forces, 
to employ them with the utmost vigour and decision for the imme- 
diate suppression thereof; and also for the recovery of such arms as 
had been traitorously taken from the King’s peaceable and loyal 
subjects ; it was also enjoined that they should disarm the rebels 
and all persons disaffected to His Majesty's Government by the most 
summary and effectual means.” Now, no doubt it is a very painful 
thing to see men, even men who wish to keep arms for the sake of 
murder or war against the State, which is the same thing, punished. 
Yet they had only to give their arms up and be quiet. Not much to ask 
them. ‘ Full time and notice was always given before vigorous 
measures were resorted to.” But the result of the steps taken were, 
that they had almost an immediate effect in repressing the audacity of 
the rebels, and in restoring tranquillity. The loyal inhabitants were 
enabled, in many places, to return to the safety of their houses. 
Murders became less frequent, and in many counties, particularly in 
Kildare and Tipperary, the people, sensible of the madness and wicked- 
ness of their conduct, began openly to acknowledge their crimes, 
surrender their arms, and point out their leaders and seducers, a 
submission which invariably obtained for them pardon and protection. 
Such is the record of the Government; very different in spirit to that 
of Mr. Derwent. My record of history has connected the Roman 
Catholics with the rebellion of that date: they are connected with 
Separation now. The United Irishman still lives in the Radical 
Presbyterian farming-class, but he has abandoned Separation. He 
finds that he gets on very well; he has a rooted hatred of Episcopacy 
and of landlords, as of all superiors; he has aided the Roman Catholic 
so far to overthrow the Treaty of Union (which the Roman Catholics 
petitioned for in 1798, and, among other cities, the good city of Cork 
which Mr. Parnell now represents), and he has aided the Romanist 
to a position which is now dangerous to the Empire, by the over- 
throw of the Irish Catholic Church and of the landlord. Unfortunately, 
the term landlord is a very wide one, and may be made to cover the 
whole Irish nobility. The Irish House of Lords has been shorn of 
-its Irish Bishops. If the Irish Lords be now disinherited as the Irish 
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Church has been, then is there nothing left of that Ireland which 
England swore to protect at the time of the Union in a.p. 1801. The 
vows of Henry VIII., Elizabeth, on to Victoria, will all be broken ; and 
the great England that stood so long at the head of nations, renowned 
for glory, honour, integrity, truth, and trust, will be hurled into the 
dust of dishonour, perjury, and disgrace, if she follow the bent of the 
Church of Rome, or of the United Irishmen who have already wrought 
such havoc on her honour in this outwork of hers, to proceed any 
farther in their conquering course against the Loyalists of Ireland. 
I am, Gentlemen, 
Yours faithfully, 
Knocktana, Henry McCuintock ALEXANDER, 
Coleraine, Lreland. Captain R.N. 
March 26th, 1886. 


P.S.—Perhaps it is as well to state that the term ‘‘ Protestant” was 
exclusively attached to the Churches of Ireland and England during 
their alliance and union, from the time of the Reformation till Mr. 
Gladstone robbed the Church of Ireland by that union, when it passed 
to the Irish Church alone. The Presbyterians only came at the time 
of the Settlement of Ulster, av. 1609, and neither they nor the 
Methodists were, or are, known in Ireland by the term “ Protestant,” 
although, speaking of the Protestant population generally, the term 
includes them. But the Church of Ireland of the present day contains, . 
as the name, indeed, implies, all that remains purely Irish and of legal 
nationality within the Communion of St. Patrick's Church. The 
Church of Rome only came to Ireland in a.p. 1172, when the Anglo- 
Roman Catholics got into the ancient Church Catholic of Ireland ; and 
O. Driscoll in his Views of Ireland, vol. ii. p. 85, tells us: ‘‘ From the 
days of Patrick” (a.p. 440) “to the Council of Cashel (1172), was a 
bright and glorious career for Ireland ; from the sitting of this Council 
to our times, the lot of Ireland has been unmixed evil, and all her 
history a tale of woe.” This is the one act that has laid the endless 
hatred to England in the Irish heart, alive now only in the Roman-. 
Irish. The opinion so industriously spread and fostered that the Irish 
were ever Roman Catholics, will not stand the light of history. It is 
the war of Rome against the faith held by St. Patrick that is still 
going on, and the lrish who hold to this faith have to be got rid of 
by Rome, and till this truth is grasped there is no clue to the Irish 
mystery. 

H. McC. A. 
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The Working Man and the Crisis. 


To tae Epirors or tHe Nationa Review.” 

~GENTLEMEN, 

In a letter published in the April number of the National Review, 
I remarked upon the need for Conservative organization, and observed 
that my experience led me to believe the Conservative working man 
to be a patriotic man, and a man of large views on the question of 
** political duty towards the Empire as a whole.” It has been evident 
since Mr. Gladstone’s first Home Rule speech that it may be the in- 
tention of the Prime Minister to summon the new electors to the 
support of his policy, by the threat, expressed or implied, of deferred 
class legislation, and by an appeal to the pet principle of Nationalities, 
and the cautious circular of Mr. Schnadhorst is likely to be succeeded, by 
organized and vigorous action, since Mr. Arch, Mr. Bradlaugh, et hoc 
genus omne, have thrown in their lot with the Prime Minister. 

I believe the danger to be immense, and a danger which it is useless to 
blink. ‘“ Our fraternity,” said a working man in the country to me the 
other day, “‘ believes in England for the English, lreland for the Irish, 
Scotland for the Scotch.” It is not my purpose now to examine into 
the fallacies underlying my friend’s remarks, merely to point out what 
has been clear for years past, but what one seldom sees in print—that 
the country is largely possessed by a belief in sentimental political 
abstractions, that the theory of Nationalities has taken large hold upon 
those ‘‘ good hearts and weak heads,” which Professor Huxley speaks of 
with that mournful eloquence of his, and that it is urgently important to 
the interest of the Empire to have it quickly and clearly put before men 
how the main principle underlying these measures is the principle of 
getting votes. 

Deeply though I distrusted the political sagacity of Mr. Gladstone, | 
was, until yesterday, a believer in his political morality, and I am apt 
to believe that many clear-headed working men will agree with me that 
-@ man who can propose in a measure of vast importance an expen- 
-diture of £120,000,000 or £1138,000,000, and because that expenditure is 
opposed, reduce the amount to £50,000,000, is a man without principle 
in politics and, therefore, unworthy of trust. 

Let all earnest men (Professor Huxley, too, for Britons do not 
despair) organize, work, make great effort, gladly take pains which they 
may never have a chance to take again, to rouse the thoughtful and the 
practical amongst the working classes, to save the Empire—they alone 
can do it. Let us all unite heart and soul, working men, tradesmen, 
merchants, professional men, landed gentry, nobility, clergy, ministers 
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of dissent, all British men and women, resolutely to shake off conceit 
and indifference, quietly and steadily to fight for our great and dear 
country, and God help the right ! 

Your faithful Servant, 


Road Repair. 


To tHe Eprrors or “Tae Nationa, Review.” 
GENTLEMEN, 
I hope you will allow me some reply to the remarks of Mr. Joseph 
Hall in the January number of the National. Review, to which my 
attention has only just been called. 

My object throughout has been to direct attention to the subject of 
road repair, and to invite discussion ; and in this I think I may say I 
have succeeded, as my article has been favourably alluded to in scores 
of local papers, and I have received numerous letters, expressing con- 
currence with my views, from surveyors of roads and ratepayers ; while 
in some instances the principles 1 advocate have been definitely adopted 
by the local road authorities. In spite of Mr. Hall’s criticisms on my 
article, I am glad to observe that when he proceeds to give an opinion 
‘* based upon experience as a surveyor as to the most important matters 
in road repair,” those opinions turn out, with scarcely an exception, to 
be those which I had laid stress upon in my own article, viz. small 
stones, removal of mud, hard material for roads with heavy traffic, 
filling up holes as they appear, repairing roads so that vehicles can get 
by with one wheel only on the stone, efficient supervision by skilled 
persons, and uniformity of system. Mr. Hall also admits that this 
system will greatly improve roads, while reducing the rates—which is 
just my contention—and remarks, that he ‘‘ cannot defend much, very 
much, of the work now done.” 

When I advocate stones of 14 inches in their largest dimensions, I 
do so, not because I am ignorant that the diagonal is the largest 
dimension of a cube, but because I think that if all the stones be passed 
through a 2-inch ring, as Macadam recommends, 1} inches will be 
about the largest dimension of an average stone. That is, I advocate a. 
return to stone of the size Macadam used. It is, therefore, beside the 
mark for Mr. Hall to make it a question of following my advice or Mr. 
Codrington’s. 

I must admit that I differ from Mr. Codrington in thinking, as I do, 
that Macadam was right, and that a 2-inch maximum produces a better 
surface than a 23-inch maximum. My reasons are: first, I see it does 
throughout the country ; and secondly, there is ample authority, which 
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I have quoted in my article, for this size, though Mr. Hall apparently 
wishes to make it appear as if I were the only advocate for a 2-inch 
maximum gauge, a credit which I cannot lay claim to. 

In quoting Mr. Codrington, from page 23, Mr. Hall has made an 
unfortunate omission, as Mr. Codrington quotes also Macadam’s views 
as to the objections to binding material, and admits (as it seems to me) 
that there is a great deal of truth in them. Besides this, the only 
points on which Mr. Hall differs from me, in the last part of his letter, 
are, first, as to the use of ‘‘ binding material” (which I consider to be, 
as a rule, an unnecessary expense, and generally objectionable) ; and, 
secondly, in his assertion that limestone is a good material for roads. 
As to this latter point, I repeat that I find that oolites and limestones 
do not make good roads, because they are too soft. There may be 
some varieties of limestones which are hard enough to make a good 
road under heavy traffic, though my recollections of the roads about 
Skipton last autumn are not favourable; and the roads of Devonshire, 
so far as I know, have no particular reputation for goodness. 

As to flint, I do not contend that it will stand such heavy traffic as 
granite ; but I do say that it is much cheaper, particularly in the Southern 
and Eastern counties, and that it makes, when properly used, the 
smoothest roads in this country. There is nothing contrary to this in 
pages 81-84 of Mr. Codrington’s work. Mr. Hall, in quoting Mr. 
Codrington’s views on oolites and limestones, has, most unfortunately, 
omitted to give the conclusion of the paragraph from what he quoted. 
It runs as follows: ‘“‘The best limestones are the Carboniferous, or 
mountain limestones, the Devonians, and some from older Silurian 
rocks. Lias limestone is inferior to these, and makes a muddy road, 
and the oolitic and most of the newer limestones have little strength or 
power to resist the weather, and should not be used for roads if anything 
else can be obtained.” 

Mr. Hall further remarks that ‘‘ruts are disgraceful,” and implies 
that they are the worst defect usually found in a road. I most fully 
agree with this opinion ; but it is an undeniable fact that the soft lime- 
stones and the oolites (particularly the latter) wear more into ruts than 
any other kind of stone used for road material in this country. This is 
the very reason why I stated, and now reiterate, that limestones and 
oolites, being usually very soft, do not make good roads. Let Mr. Hall 
take a drive through Oxfordshire, from Henley to Chipping Norton, and 
he will probably find that ruts will appear very shortly after he has 
passed Oxford, i.e. where the road is mended with oolite. It is the same 
thing in Gloucestershire, in Rutland, and wherever oolite or soft lime- 
stone is used. 

Among cyclists an oolite road is known as the most objectionable 
variety, because it is the most rutty. 
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I can afford, I think, to pass over Mr. Hall’s remarks as to “ self- 
elected authorities,” &c.; but I would ask him whether one is. more 
_ likely to get a good general notion of what makes a good road and what 
a bad one by driving and walking about one county, or by riding a 
bicycle (a machine the vibration of which soon teaches the difference 
between a good and a bad road) throughout the whole country at all 
times in the year, and by studying carefully the effect of different methods 
and materials in different places, as well as by reading the best autho- 
rities on the subject. 

The latter has been my case, and I think I am justified in assuming 
that the former has been Mr. Hall’s, or he could hardly have failed to 
know that oolite and limestone, which he upholds as road material, 
are usually (whatever they may be at Torquay) the very materials which 
produce those ruts which he so vigorously and properly condemns. 

Yours faithfully, 
H. R. Reynotps. 

31, Craven Street, 

London, W.C. 
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